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When the Day is. Done. 





It is wise to read at night, but for a few 
minutes, some book which will compose and 
soothe the mind, which will bring us face to 
face with the true facts of life; death and 
eternity, which make us remember that 
“man doth not live by bread alone,’’ which 
give us, before we sleep, a few thoughts 
worthy of a Christian man with an immortal 
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go far to find such books, exceHent_ as they 
are in these days. I mean ative: » as‘which 


Cj » K 4 soul in him. And, thank God, one need not 
a! 7 | + 


help to make us better, and wiser, and sober, 
and more charitable persons, and books 
which will teach us to despise what is 
vulgar and mean, foul and cruel, and to love 
what is noble and ‘high-minded, pure and 
just. In our English langusge we may read, 
by hundreds, books which will tell us of all 
virtue, and of all praise—the stories of good 











and brave men and women, of gallant and 
heroic actions, of deeds which we ourselves 
Should be proud of doing, of persons whom 
we feel to be better, wiser and nobler than 
we are ourselves.—Charles Kingsley. 
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WHILE 


Increase Your Salary ar worx 


Would you like a better salary? Prepare yourself for one, and it 
will surely come. It is not necessary to leave home in order to so 
prepare yourself, as we can give you a Course by Mail at your home, 
which you can pursue by merely devoting your spare moments, and 
at less than one-tenth the cost of a similar course at school, 

If you desire to— 

Prepare for Examination 

Prepare for Teaching 

Prepare for a Higher Grade Certificate 
Secure a Better Position 














Secure a Business Education 
You will be interested in our Courses by Mail. 
(Send for Catalogue.) 






















FOR WHOM DESIGNED. 

UR Correspondence Courses are designed for anyone who desires to 
S improve his education and has a few minutes to devote to study 
each day. We have students of all ages from 12 years to 70 years, 
therefore you need not hesitate on account of your age, be you young, mid- 
dle aged or old. Donot be content to remain stationary. Advance yourself. 
Make the most of life. . Don’t say, ‘‘There is no chance for me.” Life is full 
of chances, but they will do you no good if you are not prepared to take ad- 
vantage of them. Look around you, see where you are weak, and what is 
needed, then prepare yourself along these lines. The better you prepare 
yourself the greater will be your opportunities and the higher you can climb 
the ladder of success. We have students in every state and territory of the 
United States, in Canada and in several foreign countries. Do not hesitate 
to take a Course with us because you do not live in New York State. Our 
students in California and Texas receive their lessons just as regularly as 

those living in our own state. (Send for Catalogue.) 





a Day 





Ten Cents 


Invested in 


Geography, Botany, Physics, Literature, thology, Rhetoric, d 
Our Courses | | Practice of'Teaching. ee ee 
Wilt Yield Students Course (13 weeks) treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Ge h 
’ ography, 
as Great History and Physiology. 
Drawing Course (12 weeks) covers the subject sufficiently to tu- 
Results as dents for Srasstnasinn or ro ney ’ Ds. ena 
50 Cents to .Penmanship Courses (Each 13 weeks.) We have several courses in this 
$1.00 a Day subject. Send for description. 2 
° Shorthand (26 lessons) Bookkeeping (13 or 26 weeks) Commercial Arith- 
Invested in metic (13 rok Corveipendanen {as tesekn Conmeetelat Law (13 weeks) 
finy Other and ling (18 weeks) are all fully descri n catalogue. Instruction is 
also given in ng 4 of Education, General History, Astronomy, Zoology, 
Way. @ Chemistry, Etc. These may be taken separately or.in connection with 
Courses above described. See back cover, (Send for Catalog.) 





BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 


Normal Course (26 weeks) treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, His- 
tory, Physiology, Civil Government, Theory and practice of Teaching. 


Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks) treats of Algebra, Nerecoy gy Ae Sor ape 
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Elite Photo Souvenir 

















# Our Latest Souvenir Idea x 
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1. SIZE—4x6 inches. 


2, PHOTOGRAPH—that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as desired. Copied 
from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to.be as good as the original. Photo- 
graphs alone are admirable gifts,and when combined with these Souvenirs, which contain 
something of special interest to each pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 

8. MATERIAL—Cards,front and back,of medium weight,Scotch grey photo mount. The inner sheets 
of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is printed the name or number and loca- 
tion of school, the name of teacher and school officers together with the year. On other 
sheets are printed the names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 

-school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, all necessary data, 
names, etc., as herein outlined. 

4, SILK CORD. The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 

5. COST, ETC. One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones, 4c each. We pay postage on souvenirs 
and return photograph uninjured. Ordershould be for as many as there are pupils’ names. 

6. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph ; write distinctly matter de- 
sired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated in paragraph 3. 

BLITE SOUVENIR. Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is no photo on first 
card, an appropriate design being substituted, and the cards (first and last) are of heavy white 
folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c for first dozen—31{c each for additional ones. Both 
styles of our elite souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 





OTHER STYLES. 
Plain Souvenir Flag Souvenir } These four styles have been supplied to teach- 
Photographic Souvenir Souvenir Booklet ers for some years and met with great success. 











Westill list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion, our Souvenirs-and Booklets have no 
equal. They have been presented to millions of pupils during the past five years and are today 
more popular than ever before. 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these souvenirs lies in their personal features. Pupils will 
keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the names, etc. printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 

REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 

ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


New York. 









































A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 





TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR-—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
INCLUSIVE, 


PUBLISHED BY 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO, 
F. A. OWEN, Pres, W.J. Bercter, V. Pres, 
D. C. KREIDLER, Sec, R. ©, Perkins, Treas, 


TERMS. 
SUBSCRIPTION—$1i.00 a year in advance. 
No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance, 

Remittances received from subscribers in arfears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received } 2. The balance, ifany, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription, 


The Normal Instructor and Teachers World 
is eg ay the middle of the month previous 
to the Gate it bears. Should subscribers not re- 
ceive their magazine promptly they will confera 
favor by giving notice, thus enabling us to send 
anothercopy. It is published only during the 
school year, the July and August numbers being 


omitted, 

Discontinuancess Any subscriver wishliig to 
stop his paper must hotify the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 


ment as long a8 the paper is sent. 

Change of Address: Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the old 
and the hew address otherwise his name cannot 


‘und. 
Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 


orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They canbe procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to 
B.A.Owen Publishing Co. Do notsend checks. 
Agents are desired to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 130,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville 
N. Y., postoffice. 
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7 by those along the St. Charles. 


subdue it to your service, 
steadfastly with tireless mental vision 
9¢;/upon an 
termined to embody in your actual 
experience. — W. J. Colville. 


WITH SOME CORRESPONDENTS. 





THE DEMARARA ISLANDS. 

In our correspondence column in 
February inquiry was made concern- 
ing the Demarara Islands, and it was 
necessary to answer that they could 
not be located. A_ reader kindly 
gives us the following information: 
New HAvEN, Conn., JAN. 22, 1903. 

Editor Instructor:—Your  corres- 
pondent, page sixty-two, February 
issue, enquires for Demarara Islands, 
but they ate fiot to be located; and 
no wonder. There are tio such islands. 
—nor, as far as I know, is there or 
has there ever been such a place as 
Demarara. And yet I well remember 
when shipping of our port cleared for 
ot arrived from Detharara. This 
appeats contradictory no doubt, but 
allow the to explain: British Guiana 
and especially the capital of that 
province, Georgetown, was always 
known among sea faring folks as 
Demarara; why I don’t know. Any 
old sailor of any’ New England port 
will corroborate this statement. 
Demarara was a port frequented by 
vessels in the West India trade and 
was but little further from New Eng- 
land ports than Trinidad or Barbadoes. 
But we do not hear much about such 
things now. Most of that business 
enters New York and the railroads 
take the West Indiam products into 
New England. N. D. Forbes. 


THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. 

S. C C., Meridian, Miss., asks 
‘Why was the Plain surrounding 
Quebec called Abraham ?’’ . 
From Parkman we learn that the 
Piains of Abraham wete so called 
from Abraham Martin, a pilot known 
as Maitre Abraham, who had owned a 
piece of land there in the early days 
of the colony. The Plains formed a 
part of the high plateau on which the 
city ot Quebec stands. On the south 
they are bounded by the declivities 


At 
the place where the battle between 
the English and the French in 1759 
was fought, and in which Wolfe was 
killed, the plateau was less than a 
mile wide. 





Never fight anything if you wish to 
but gaze 


ideal which you are de- 
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Shall Decide April 15. 


On the 15th day of April the question, “Shall the sub- 
scription price of this journal thereafter be $1.00 a year?” is to 
be decided. In announcements made in the two preceding 
issues we have stated that with a circulation of one hundred 
and fifty thousand this journal could be profitably published 
at the present special rates of soc. a year or three years for 
$1.00. 

We have assumed that the question is one of impor- 
tance to all teachers and have asked that full and hearty co- 
operation be given by our present readers in order that we 
might not fail to come to the front with the desired num- 
ber on the appointed day. 

We have’ asked that every present subscriber secure and 
forward at least one new one. Every reader must have at 
least one friend who needs and should subscribe for this 
journal. The real question is will you see that this friend 
subscribes. We find among our subscribers a large number 
of students.who are preparing to teach. You wovld do 
any such student a real kindness if by your suggestion she 
were led to avail herself of the advantages of this journal 
and this is equally true of any teacher not now a subscriber. 


Effort Rewarded. 


Elsewhere in this number we make several very at- 
tractive premium offers to those securing subscribers. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the list of 150 latest and most 
popular copyright novels. Several of these can be obtained 
as a reward for sending only one three-year subscriber, oth- 
ers for obtaining two. True Stories of Great Americans, 
twelve splendid volumes, are given for four three-year sub- 
scribers and Famous American Statesmen and Orators for six 
three-vear subscribers. These are all works of the highest 
order and would be valuable additions to any library. 


The Advantage Mutual. 

The accomplishment of the desired object wiil be 
mutually advantageous ; to the subscriber because of the 
continued opportunity to secure the best educational journal 
in the world at a popular price and to the publisher because 
of the fact that with the 150,000 mark reached and the pres- 
ent special rate continued we can see possibilities of finally 
reaching the 200,000 mark and through the large advertising 
patronage attracted, at good rates, find it more profitable 
than would be possible if put on the dollar basis. 

If You Have Not 


complied with our request to send at least one new suh- 
scriber will you not endeavor to do so now—this month ? 
Delinquents 
There are a few thousand names on our list who are in 
arrears. It is important that all such should promptly remit. 
Those owing $1.00 or less can remit $1.00 and have sub- 
scription credited three years from date of expiration there- 
by getting the benefit of the three years for $1.00 rate. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


(Formerly Instructor Pub. Co.) 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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‘“‘Real Things in Nature.’’ By 
Edward S. Holden, Sc. D., LL. D., 
Librarian of the United States Mil- 
itary Academy, West Point. Cloth. 
7 by 5 inches. Illustrated. In this 
book are explained some of the sim- 
plest, most interesting and important 
things in nature. Among the num- 
erous subjects treated are Astronomy, 
Physics, Meteorology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, The Human 
Body, etc., and the facts are pre- 
sented in a truly fascinating style. 
Of course in a work extending over so 
many subjects, it is not possible to 
give complete explanations, but the 
explanations are complete so far as 
they go. The student or general 
reader will have nothing to unlearn 
that he learns in this book, for no 
better foundation can be found for the 
further study of the sciences than that 
contained _ therein. The matter 
is valuable also as supplementary to 
the instruction gained from other 
text- books. The _ illustrations are 
carefully chosen, and they with their 
titles constitute an abstract. of the 
whole work. This arrangement makes 
the cuts complete and saves reference 
to the text. The experiments men- 
tioned, with very few exceptions, are 
such as can be performed by the 
teacher in the class room or by the 
pupil at home. The book will be a 
great help to any child to understand 
the world he lives in and to put him 
in the way of being a useful citizen. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


* * * 


‘*William Tell.’’ Translated and 
adapted to school use from Schiller’s 
Drama by Charles A. McMurray, Ph. 
D. Illustrated. 120 pages. 

This is a metrical translation and 
adaption of Schiller’s great drama, 
intended for children in the sixth and 
seventh grades. The story of Tell is 
one of the great tales of the world, 
and one which is universally loved by 
children; but it has never befoie been 
given to them in such a complete and 
interesting form. The story’ forms 
the very crisis of the sbarp struggle 
between the freedom-loving Swiss 
mountaineers and the tyrant King of 
Austria. The background and setting 
of the actiun is the romantic moun- 
tain scenery about Lake Lucerne in 
the very heart of Switzerland. The 
taste of children for dialogue and 
dramatic representation is generally 
known, but perhaps too little atten- 
tion is paid, in the making of read- 
ing books, to the encouragement of 
the dramatic instinct. The pro- 
nounced dramatic character of the 
story of Tell awakens the enthusiasm 
of the pupils. Mr. McMurray’s ar- 
rangement is admirably adapted for 
representation upon such a stage as 
may be provided in the school. The 
language is so simple and the scene so 
striking that the action is easily in- 


terpreted. The book contains illus- 
trations reproduced from photographs 
of scenes in the Swiss mountains or 
from artistic paintings illustrating 
the story. An excellent map is fur- 
nished. Price 40 cents. Silver Bur- 
dett & Co.. New York. 


* * * 


‘‘Bird-Lore,‘’ published by the 
Macmillan Company as the official 
organ of the Audubon Societies, has 
published a bird-chart which seems 
admirably designed to help teachers 
and students of birds. It measures 
22x28 inches, and figures sixty-two 
representative species of our eighteen 
families of Perching Birds. From 
Crow to Kinglet all these figures are 








photographed to the same scale, and 
one may therefore instructively com- 
pare, at a_ glance, characteristic 
members of all our families of Perch- 
ing Birds, in which are included over 
eighty per cent of the birds commonly 
seen, note their relative size, and see 
wherein they differ and agree. Under | ih 
each family group is given the num- 
ber of species it contains and its more 
important structural features. Hung 
on the wall of class-room or study, 
this chart should make a capital ob- 
ject-lesson in ornithology. 
+ * * 


Every lover of Stevenson will be 
glad to know that Messrs. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company have just issued a 
school edition of his delightful vol- 
ume, ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.’’ 
This has been a children’s classic for 
so long, and teachers have drawn upon 
it for so many poems, that we are 
surprised to learn that this is the first 
time it has been published as a sup- 
plementary reader for the primary 
grades. The verses are written for 
the children from the child’s point of 
view and appeal to him as no other 
poetry does. 

The sixty-one illustrations in this 
edition are by Miss Mars and Miss 
Squire, and are wonderfully sympa- 
thetic. 

x x * 

The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion reports that for the year ending 
June 30, 1902, there were 14,983 _per- 
sons appointed from its registers. 
There was 4,692 more than was ever 
before appointed ina single year. Any- 
one wishing information about these 
positions can secure it free by writ- 
ing for the Civil Service announcement 
of the Columbian Correspondence Col- 
lege, Washingtun, D. C. The Com- 
mission will hold examinations to se- 
cure young men and women for these 
places during March and April, at 
several places in cach state. 

Many people do not know that these 
appointments are made without politi- 
cal influence and that a large share of 
them are filled by those having only a 
common school education, but such is 








now the case. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., PROP. . 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY 2iinscetevatcent 


schools. Salaries fro: t 
- 22 THE HIER, SYRACUSE, Nx” 





schools, and families. Advises 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal pein ae ee. and other teachers to colleges te poblic and private 


70 Fifth Avenue 
fee __ New, York 


WM. 0. PRAT + Manager. 








y secured two and one-half times as 
many positions for teachersin 1902 as in 
any previous year. Register mow for 


1908. Reference Book free. Address ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers, Columbus, Ohio, 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU , Gis riiiet he Hudson. Best far 
(E) Allentown, Pa. 


Good positions for good teachers’ 
Register now. Circulars free, 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Obtaining Positions. 


Assists Teachers in 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Long Experience, Prompt, Reliable. 


FISHER Sk AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 





High School Principalships vente nord 
th School Assistants, all 


rtments, German, Science, Mathematics, etc. ~ - 
un versities and Colleges, Mat ematics, Se: ‘ence, etc and many Superintendencies - 1,200 to 3,000 
Circulars. Usual fee nut required. Thurston Teachers Agency, Anna M.Tuurston, Mgr.,378 Wabash tng Ch’go 


TEACHERS WANTED. Vacancies For September. 


Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades (many wanted) 


388 
gee! 





SCHERMERHORN 3 east 14th st., New York, 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
ished 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mer. 





TEACHERS WANTED Sew Pian. “Address 


RS AGENCY, Box 222, Hancock, Mary- 





any Pocket Literal Translations, 50 cts. In- 
terlinears.$1.50 postpaid. Best Extant 
Catalog free. McMinn & Gear, 184 E. 41St., Chicago. 


Best List of New panes. Oe 325 Nos. Dia- 

logs, Speak akers, Hand Books. Catalog 

ee etson ne. »Dept.58 Chicago 

PLAYS Dialogs, ec Operettas, Drills, 


» Reward Cards. Rig Catalogue free. 
Lo@an, DaILy & Co., 561 Wabash Av., Chicago. 








ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Only one registration fee until we secure a position 
for you. Ww. X. CRIDER, Rome, New York. 


FREE s “Self Culture, the Golden Key to All 
Success in Life,” free, if ordered at once. 
Address Box N. S. 29, Kenwood, Calif. 











TABLET INK ,'§, BEST. 


Does not gum or corrode pen, stands ees One 
quart black ink 25c nts. 4colors 10 cen 





MUSIC SALE To close out stock we send a mail 
75 pieces lutest Songs, Marches, Waltzes, for 25c. 
Money back if not suited. Shaw & Co., Canton, oO. 


Old Prints. Are you collecting old prints or ex- 
tra illustrating? Sets made up on any subject. Send 
10 cents for lists and genuine ol print. OLD BOO. 

SHOP, 125 West 22d Street, New York City. 


Unique Entertainment. Draws a Crowd. 
Chi For Scho.-ls, Churches, Lodges, Homes. 
nese Instructions 2c. Rules ‘of Etiquette 10c per 
Ny po Chinese Chopsticks 5c pair. 30c and 
ocia doz. pairs Clara N. Cushman,Newton, 


PUZZLE Mental Nuts, can you crack ’em? 
BOOKS mote 100 Catch Problems. 

BRAIN tee and Panels Book 
TICKLERS 10 centseach, ali tor 30 cents. r 
Home Supply Co., D 3. 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


R A GOOD WRITER ? If so, I want you 














sure, Nocanva sing, but pleasant pen work 
at home with liberal pay. Enclose stamp 
for full particulars to 
PROF. E. FULLER. Mayfield, Kentucky. 


Would you put a stop to whisper- 
TEACHER ing among yuur pupils,and a en 
in them a renewed interest in their studies? Send 
me 50c, and I will give you a plan which I have 
tried fur‘years, and which you will find of untold 
value to you in your work. R. C. RABY, 
Schertz, Texus. 











E Pity any Teacher or School Board who 
think they must pay“‘Trust prices” for maps, 
charts, globes, erasers, ink, examination pape’ 
library booxs, teachers helps, or Educational 
Journals. Nap / not write and get our priceson 
these goods? Bacon Vancont, 435 
Mooney Bldg., Buffalo, 
sayings,so pleas- 


B00K MAXIM ing to the ear, 


so baltidiiuks tothe mind. The severe of speech 
word pictures of 8) bh, near 1,000 lines, in prose and 
verse. A desirable reference book. Illustrated and 
rg oe bronzed and embossed,10c st’ps or silver 
Ss. E. Clark, 30 N. 9th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Those terse old 


COLUMBIAN INK CO., EVANSVILLE, IND. 
25 cards each illu- 


BOOK TITLE strating pular 


10 
Interesting guessing pee or Sood F uzzle 
for a ong Set No. lor No. 2 15c., both for 30c. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co.,36 Broad St. Lynn,Mass. 





ice. We do all kit dvof f Printi: 
ENTERPRISE Se PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y. 


K RINTING! 100 BU ISINESS ENVELOPES 
Neat yipetasen with errét Tetu.n cai tpaid 
pk for only 25e. 250 for 50c. Note sled, Sate 





10 VISITING CARDS Pe scpaia 


Correct styles and sizes. Your money bacx if 
not perfectly satisfied. All orders filled day 
d. The Redfield Press,827 Main St.,Smethport, Pa. 


5 Complete Novelettes, 166 Funny Stories and The 


Great Combination Book all for 25c. Address, 
EDWAKDSVILLE ADv. Co., Edwardsviile, Illinois. 


ops cea MOTTO CARDS eam 








Skeleton t fun), 1 Large 
12 Book of Genuine Carta ~) ny AU Ser FOR CTs. 


BIBRD OARD WKS, Boxa4.M ontowese,Conn- 


CARDS iis RR 
oS Zsa Stew 

Lists every paying p pub- 

500 PI aces lication in the U. 8., 
= iaferne as to 

c , 

to Sell Mss hints as to length and 
e passcntytcor of both 

rose and verse, and in- 

dividual characteristics of deck ublication. Fifth 


edition ; 100 8; $1.00 postpai Circulars free. 
EDITOR PUB. coe > = Franklin Ohio. 


§ Manuscripts ofall classes,novels 
AUTHORS stories sketches, essays, poems. 
Immediate publication in vol- 
WRITINGS ume or serial form. Prompt, gra- 
tuitous criticism and report. 
WANTED Send for free copy of **How to 
Get Into Print: How to Get 

Paid For It.°’ 

ANGLO-AMERICAN PRESS 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 























1 Pint Ink 
1 Box Correspondence Paver \ 9c. 
and Envelopes-.ull quire Each 


To introduce our fashionable line of fine corres- 
pondence paper, writing inks and corres) = 
ence requisites, we will send on receipt of 2 
stampsor silver) by mail postage rrepaid, Ss 
11 package of our ink powder (added 3 water 
makesa full pint ofhigh grade, free flowing,non- 
corrosive, permanent, black writing fluid) and 
one full b »x of —— ne, tinted, linen-bond, writ- 
ing paper, full paper and envelopes. ‘When 
yon have seen this wonderful bargain we shall 
muke you 7 offer equally as valuable. 
Suffolk Ink Co , 111 Chestnut St., Chelsea, 





$200 FREE 


A TwoCentury Calendar! Gives any date 
from 1800 to 2000 A. D. 

Any date or any day of the week can be 
found in less than 10 seconds. $200 reward 
for the detection ofany error. Price 25 cts. 
If not satisfied money returned. 


ANTHONY GUDENKAUP, Sidney, Ohio. 
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Forty examination papers multicopied in few minutes; 
no glue or gelatine ; washes like a slate ; no curling up. 
C. W. Bird & Co., 356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


r Zz ¥ . 
-. No ry te profit—the 
from factury to wearer. 
erner of oe in tod shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts.. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 2icts 
Write for illustrated catalogue = 
showing hundreds of designs free. f 
All work guaranteed, special 4 
designs and estimates gladly 
surnished, 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
74 Chamber of Commerce, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
































OSITION pleasant’ and’ proftabte, 

Seon nen vassing. Bookreaders, Rxchas 
ry; new ue. An ii 

22 ORGANIZING LIBRARIES. <x 

lo explain our proposition to you,—it may. 

at are preiedins until Ef know. Fou 


you 
ove “czpenses 9100.00 PER MO 


Pirvovra Linaanigs, 1841-43 Wabash Avenue. Chic: 


SYSTEMATIC 


PupilCooperationin SchoolGovernment 


eQVERNy, The “Citizen” and “Tribune” Plan 
&% ‘ “4 devised by Prof. Ray, John Crerar 
pS EE 

our Ts aa r over 

# GITIZEN $ 100,000 upils, Send 2 stamps for 
& JonnCrenar sf 00oklet of rules and sample pin. 
Gsnarig™ CITIZEN PIN CO., 1280 
fy Aw W. Adams St,, Chicago, il 














AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 
LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


— — ~ rr 


ASSORTMENT R. 

This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
cards ever designed for gifts trom teacher to pupils. 
There are four designs 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The back- 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray 
of pink roses. The illustration gives but a faint idea 
of their beauty. The eg 4 on the panel at the 
top of the card reads, ‘“‘With best wishes of your 
teacher Rose EK. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 
1902.” ‘This will be changed as ordered, or it will be 
left blank if desired. 

Price 5c. each, $1.20 worth for $1. Add 25c. extra 
On each order for the printing on the panel. 


OTHER GIFT CARDS: 


844x544 embossed, 80c. per 100 or pro rata ; 414x6 
embossed, 1}¢c. each ; 544x744 em Pa and cut out 
edge, 2}4c. each ; sume size but heavier cards, 3c. 
each ; 7x9 cut out and embossed, 4c. each ; 9x9 em- 
bossed and cut out, 5c. each ; 7x11, 6c. each ; 9x11, 8c. 
each, $1.20 worth for $1.00 or $5.00 worth for $4.00. 

All goods sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Illustrated catalog of all kinds of Teachers’ Sup- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





AND TEACHERS WORLD 








| Books and Schools | 





‘“‘The Elements of General Meth- 
od.’’ Based on the principles of Her- 
bart. By Charles A. McMurray, Ph. 
D. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Size 7 by Sinches. Elegant 
cloth binding. 331 pages. Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

* * * 


‘*Business Letters.’’ No. 2—Rail- 
road correspondence. Written in the 
easy reporting. style of Phonography 
in accordance with the ‘‘Manual of 
Phonography.’’ By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome Howard. Seventy-seven let- 
ters covering all phases of the work. 
The Phonographic Institute Company, 
Cincinnati. 

* * * 

‘*Pitman’s Shorthand Dictionary.’’ 
By Isaac Pitman. Cloth 320 pages. 
It contains shorthand forms, with key, 
for 55,000 words and 5,000 proper 
names. It also includes all of the 
leading terms in science, art and lit- 
erature. It is excellently arranged 
and printed, and isa very handsome 
volume. It must be of greatest ser- 
vice to all Pitman writers. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York. 

* * * 


‘“The Laurel Primer.’’ With Sug- 
gestions to Teachers. By W. N. 
Hailmann. Cloth. 112 pages. The 
plan of this primer is unique, and the 
subject matter such as cannot fail to 
meet the approval of every teacher. 
The book is well graded and the direc- 
tions on teaching reading are of the 
highest order and weight. The illus- 
trations are excellent. The colored 
letter scheme, introduced to show the 
construction of words, will tend to 
impress upon the mind of the child 
the form of the letter. C. C. Birch- 
ard & Company, Boston. 

* * * 


‘*The Natural System of Penman- 
ship.”’ A self-instructor in practical 
penmanship and guide to teachers. 
Arranged for private, class and in- 
dividual instruction in public, Normal 
and high schools, parochial, common 
and district schools, Fusiness colleges, 
night schools, seminaries and acade- 
mies. By O. A. Hoffman. Sixty 
lessons = systematically arranged. 
Numerous business forms. Thecourse 
is simple and practical and is one that 
brings out character and individuality, 
which is not the case with much of the 
present-day fad writing. _ Hoffman- 


Metropolitan Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
* ne * 


‘*The English Language.’’ An In- 
troduction to the Principles which 
Govern its Right Use. By Frederick 
Manley and W. N. Hailmann. Cloth. 
Size 7x5% inches. 447 pages. This 
book is intended for grammar school 


as a sufficient preparation for its ad- 
vanced study in higher departments 
of learning. The author throughout 
places stress upon the stimulation and 
liberation of thought and feeling. 
rather than upon technicalities of 
speech of little or no value in modern 
English. Whatever of grammatical 
technicalities considered necessary 
are introduced incidentally in the 
First Part, which is devoted to the 
logical and rhetorical structure of 
English speech. Inthe Second Part 
there is added a number of chapters 
wherein a number of grammatical 
technicalities are collated and made 
available whenever, during study of 
the First Part, or after its conclusion, 
their introduction may seem desir- 
able. ‘‘To aid in hastening the day 
of full emancipation from the thrall- 
dom of the needless study of needless 
distinctions’’ is the purpose of ‘‘The 
English Language.’’ C. C. Birchard 
& Company, Boston. 


* * * 


We have received the pamphlet re- 
port of the American Orinthologists’ 
Union Committee on the Protection 
of North American Birds, and of the 
National Committees of Audubon 
Societies. The American Orintholo- 
gists’ Union has for its object the 
preservation of the wild birds of this 
continent, and has undertaken three 
lines of work: 1st, To secure com- 
prehensive and uniform laws through- 
out the United States and Canada for 
the absolute protection of the non- 
game birds. Substantial progress in 
this line has so far been made, and 
during the present year it is hoped 
that the legislatures of a number of 
states will adopt the American Orni- 
thologists’ (Union model law, which has 
the approval of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is now 
before the legislators of twelve states; 
2d. The continuance of the warden 
system through which colonies of sea 
birds are protected during the breed- 
ing season. It is then that the birds 
are in the finest plumage and are most 
sought for by plume hunters and 
milliners’ agents. 3d. The diffusion 
of knowledge regarding the economic 
value of birds among the agricultural 
peoples and especially among the 
school children. ‘To this end educa- 
tional leaflets treating of the life his- 
tory of birds, especially the food 
habits, should be circulated gratui- 
tously by the hundreds of thousands, 
The sample of the _ educational 
leaflet enclosed shows them to be ofa 
very practical and interesting charac- 
ter. The expenses of this work have 
to be provided for by voluntary con- 
tributions from the bird-loving public 
The committee give their services 
gratuitously. Further information 





pupils, not only as an introduction to 
an appreciation and control of the’ 





JOHN WILCOX; Milford, N. Y. 


English of life and literature, but also} 


can be had of William Dutcher, Chair- 
man Protection Committee, 525 Man- 


E are all creatures of habit— 
some are good while others 
are bad. There is one _ habit, 
however, that never hurt anyone, 
and will do you good as long as you 
live, and that is the habit of using 


3Q AMERICAN PF F 
DIXON'S GRAPHITE N ILS 
in both your school and home life. 

Enclose 16 cents in stamps and 


mention this publication. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City,N.J 


Get Up A Spelling Team 
THE POINT SPELLING MATCH 


Is a great improvement upon the old-fashioned 
game. It rouses the interest of pupil and parent in 
the school. It trains the child to accurate, 
attentive, It 


Enlivens The Winter’s Work 


and adds to its enjoyment. If your school is in need 
of library books or laboratory apparatus, get up a 
team, challenge adjacent schools and a Ten Cent 
Admission Fee will do the rest. 

Price Fifteen Cents. Sent Postpaid, 
The Echo Publishers, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


requires a practical duplicating apparatus, “The 
Express Duplicator” on the market for the last fif- 
teen years, therefore no longer 

an experiment, is according to 
highest authorities on educa- 
tional questions, a necessity to 
every teacher. A special dis- 
count of 20 per cent to all edu. 
cational departments. No. 1 
Note size complete, $3.75. No. 
2 Legal Cap size, complete, 
00. No. 3 Brief size com- 
plete, $10.00. Bensinger Du- 
plicator Co., E 6 to 10 Produce Ex., N. Y. 


PRINCE OF DUPLICATORS 


A white rubber composition plate, no 
washing, new ink. Better than any. 
For circular address, 

THE PRINTOGRAPH 
2 South 20th St. - = Philadelphia. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
» ing can be made on a Lawton 

Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.., 39 yeeet St stees onisago, 


‘a >) 
CO-OP CATALOGS 


list the best. Send card with address today 
for song and music for School and Home, 
dialogs, plays. marches &c., supple- 
mentary reading and teacher's aids, 
translations and question books on 
literature, &c. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE BOOK CO.; 
316 No. 1ith Lincoln, Nebr. 4 
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TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue ot 

9 Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawing, gg oko 
Language, History, Reading, Set, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, arches, ableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 
4.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 








THB EUREKA PENCIL SHARPENER 
B Made of steel and brass. 
Exact size of cut. Easily car- 
ried in your pocket. Two 
knives, never out of order, 
always ready, indispensa- 
b'e to teachers and book- 
keepers, 35c. by mail. 
Vandervoort Supply 
Co., 549 E. 116th St., N. Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


s 
ir education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtgipable., We are the origing! insgructors by mail. 














hattan Ave., New York City. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphis 





wish to give up 
routine work for a dig- 
Mified and quickly-profitable 


profession, if you wish to gain knowl- 

edge that will positively increase your income, 

if you wish to become an ad-writer or manager 
at $20 to $100 weekly send three 2-cent stamps 
for prospectus and read in it terms on which I 
give @ positive guarantee of increased earnings. 


“CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 117 Nassau St. N. Y- 


OUR PRESIDENTS 


THEIR PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 


Handsomest, most comprehensive 
and valuable book ever offered for J oc » 
64 PAGES. SIZE 5x7 INCHES. 

25 full page Photo-engraved portraits, 500-word 
biography of each president, 400 points in American 
History, Vice-Presidents ofthe U. S., how residents 
are elected, and much other useful information. 

Sent free on receipt of price, 10cents. Address, 
Lincoln Pub. Co., 135 BE. 8th St-. Cincinnati, O. 


Central University 


Incorporated Sept. 28rd, 1896. Offers unsurpassed 
facilities for the prosecution of studies in Language, 
Literature, History, etc.,etc. Teachers or others in- 
terested in Literary or Scientific work are invited to 
write for circulars outlining courses for Home Study, 
leadingto degrees. Address, SECRETARY CEN- 
TRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind. 























LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORIIATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information. 


$20 per month in addition to Your Sal- 
ary can easily be made by acting as my corres- 
pondent and using your spare time in accordance 
with my suggestions, 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will send you transportation 
charges prepaid hy me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U. 8. and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods, 


This Conpon is good for 25 Cents. For 
25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month reportcards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods, 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No, 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
No. 15—School supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 
E. W. A. ROWLES Every Thing For 
Schools, N 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 


REGENTS REVIEW BOOK 
Justpublished. All the questions asked by the 


Regents in Arithmetic for the past ten years each 
pee ee being grouped together. An excellent ex- 






































cts. each, answers free. Also “How to Teach Draw- 
50 cts. |Address, Prof. C. S. Palmer, 
Useleisure hours to become indepen- 
TRAIN experienced in nursing should re 
sibility of ministering to the sick.Our 
leading physicians and surgeons of Chicago.Our scholars 
ARTIN’S System of Harmony, Composi- 
Culture taught by mail. Com- 
USIC of Music, Chicago, Ill. 
struction. Send for pamphlets. 
‘(7HE Singers Friend.” Do you Sing? A New 
Prof. C. LeRoy, 3003 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 
free by mail; new field. large 
Easy tuition. 


amination book for use inany state. Price, 25 cts; 

book of answers, 10cts. Twenty or more copies, 20 

ing” 35 cts.; “‘N. Y. Teacher’s Examinations” for 

t | a 35 cts.; “‘SongiFavorits,” 15cts.; ‘‘Knipps 

Feat ork,” 

104 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. _ ai 
dent. Every woman inexperienceé or 
ceivet thorough course of theoretical 

TO training before assuming the respon 
course universally endorsed by phy 
siciansand surgeons ae practical and 
easy of comprehension. Our faculty, 

enthusiastic inour support. Diploma. talogue free. 

Ameriean Cor. Schoolfor Nurses, J —167 Dearborn, Chicago. 

tion, Song Writing and Voice 
ODERN posers make fortunes. Youcan 
become one. Martin’s School 

BY MAl Individual, Practical and complete in 

Sweet Correspondence School of Shorthand, 

170 East 89 St., New York. 

Method, Self Instructor. How toSing High C 
with perfectease. Rules and exercises. Send 25 cts. 

SPANIS Shorthand and Bookkeeping lessons 

Ssalaries guaranteed. Send 

stamp to Prof. J. C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 

: eleg raphy Positions secured. 
Free Catalogue. 

T. C. Telegraphy School, Dept. 8,Uhrichsville,O. 





gars LOGUE of Books, Novelties, etc.,for stamp. 
National Supply Co., Box 5484, Peoria, Illinois. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Magazine Gleanings for Busy Teachers. 


BY ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘Hunting on the Great Ice’’ by 
Capt. Robert E. Peary. Frank 
‘‘Leslie’s Magazine’’ for January. 
Boys will enjoy reading the article. 
Twenty-six fine illustrations. 

‘*Arctic Whaling of Today’’ by 
James B. Connolly. ‘ Harper’s Mag- 
azine’ for January. Experiences in 
Arctic waters. Six illustrations. 
‘*Sport in the Arctic Circle’’ by W. 
Hosea Ballou. ‘ Munsey’s’’ for. Jan- 
Customs in northernmost Si- 


uary 
beria; describes killing of white 
whale. Six ‘llustrations. 

“The Period of Restoration in 


Greece’’ by Prof. Rufus B_ Richard- 
son, Ph. D., Director of the American 
Classical School at Athens. The 
‘‘Independent’’ for January. Very 
useful in Greek history classes, or 
geography classes studying Greece. 
Five illustrations. 

‘*Roman Games’’ by Vincenzo Fior- 
entino. ‘Cosmopolitan’’ for Jan- 
uary. Relative to the effort being 
made to revive an interest in games 
and festivals modeled after those of 
the ancients. Four illustrations. 

‘:Up the Volga’’ by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. Chautauquan’’ for January. 
Most excellent for use in the geog- 
raphy class. Gives an idea of people, 
use of rafts, industries, towns, etc. 
Twenty-one illustrations, many large 
ones. 

‘*The Miracle of Irrigation’’ by 
Day Allen Willey. ‘‘New England 
Magazine’’ for January. Shows the 
wonderful development of desert lands 
of the West, through irrigation. Can 
be given to the pupils. Fifteen ex- 
cellent illustrations. 

‘* Looking into Caribbean Craters’’ 
by George Carroll Curtis. ‘*Century’’ 
for January. Personal narrative of 
ascent to the craters of La Soufriere 
and Pelee. Experiences in St. Vin- 
cent and Martinique. Mr. Curtis is 
a member of U. S. Geographical Sur- 
vey; first person to set foot on crater 
of La Soufriere. Ten drawings and 
photos by author. 

‘*The Monroe Doctrine’’ by R. H. 
Titherington. ‘*Munsey’s’’ for Jan- 
uary. A clear, condensed treatise. 
Restatement of the Monroe Doctrine 
by Theodore Roosevelt discussed. 

‘* Progress Under the Sea.*’ ‘: Harp- 
er’s Weekly’’ for January. Report 
of the official trial of ‘‘Moccasin.’’ 
Short, concise, useful. Two illus- 
trations. 

‘*The Coinage of Words’’ by George 
Lyman Kittredge, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Harvard University. ‘‘Harper’s 
Magazine’’ for January. Suggestive 
for teachers. Furnishes examples for 
thought in the language class. 

‘*Twentieth Century Education’’ 
by B. O. Flower. ‘‘Arena’’ for Jan-, 
wary. Should be read by every 
teacher. Comments inadequate. 

‘Excavating Prehistoric Animals 
of North America.’’- ‘* Harper's 











Weekly’ for January. A _ report of 
the results of the recently returned | 


Book Ever Published. 


10,000 UP-TO-DATE Questions With ANS, 
ver 300 Pages, size of Page, 8 by 6 inches. 
a9 Price e advanced 





















































The Greatest Question- REPORT CARDS 


Eight Books in a Set-See Contents Below. 
Price for the Eight, $1.50, Postpaid, 


e are the only 
Publishing House that Publish the Answers. 
Others charge $2.60 for the Questions ‘Alone. 
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PART 8. 
NEW YORK 
Questions and Answers ter . 
Fourtesn Years im Each Subject, 
1480 TO 1900. 
j 
By Eawin Weinng Cady, AMM, 
Contents of vart 6. 
Drawing, Bookkeeping, Composition 
and Rhetoric. 
s hadi, 
BALL PUBLISHING C0, 
' _Coranntrion mu sacra 
1. ARITHMETIO 13. U.S. 
2. GRAMMAR 1 Bo8 PST ORS, 
38. GEOGRAP 15. COMPOSITION 
4. PHYSIOLOGY 1 oot Lay’ 
5. ALGE 7. ASTRONO: 
6. RHADING 8. TORIC 
& UNitoos 1s GEOMRTRS 
9. ZOOL E 
10. PHYSICS 22, GEN. HISTORY 





4. LA 
Ball Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Our cards are printed on the best Bristol 
Board of assorted colors, and arranged for a ‘ 
termof4or9 months. State which you wish. 
15c. per dozen; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 
$1.00; 150 for $1.25; 200 for $1.50 post- 
paid. 5 





NUMBER CARDS enable pupils to make 
fall i ble combinations in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division etc. Size 
% in. square. 250 in a neat box, printed on 

th sides. Price, postpaid, 15c. 

ALPHABET CARDS similar to number 
cards, except that letters are used. Word- 
making and sentence-making is a pleasure 
with these cards. Put up in a neat box, 


postpaid, 15 cents. SPECIAL.—Send 25 1 
cents for one box ofeach. Your pupils will 
be delighted with them. They Save you 


much Care and attention. 














IN YOUR SPARE MOMENTS 


LEARN PAINTING, Birritenp cr oSdnad tieticr Butaing Chine Baisden and 





Kindred Arts, by our new method of co hted in 


We do not issue printed books or general instructions of any kind. hut the 
s reonal attention vs full and complete correspondence of & q 


the studies by mail, receive the sam 


thoroughiy tent specialist i “th ir deparsmen 
ghiy com’ nt 8) al in the’ 
og tance bet: 


this method there is formed a close acquain 
‘A 


es upon completion of any b 


waite fou EAR Anincom FROM THE START. Send Porinen for specimen drawing an 
THE ELHHURST ART INSTITUTE, 





P; 

h or 
ctions mdence and* College Courses. 
‘ulrements of each student taking 
t, as is given to those who attend the Institute. By 
‘ween pupil and instructor, so essential to success. D- 
nch or course of study, and REMEMBER YOU WILL LEARN 

a fu rticulars. 


TYRONE, PA. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


Kindergarten Normal “School, 
GALESBURG, IL 


will open June 1 and close June 26. Special atten- 
tion given to the following subjects: Kinde n 
methods applied to public school work: Primary 
methods ; sight singing and drawing as used in the 
various grades. M. Evelyn Strong, Principal, Adda 
R. Robertson Secretary. Write for information. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


The Colonial self-filling Fountain Pens, are the 
best. No spilling of Ink. No soiled Fingers. Price 
$1.00 and $1.50. Send for circular today. JOHAN 
A. DAHL 885 N. OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WORD VALUE METHOD. 


Words learned without effort. by repetition. First 
Latin Book, E. C. SHEDD, Harrison, N. Y. 








. time and labo 


SONGSWE ALL LOVE . 


Full sized piano copy, words and a.usic complete. 
Ben Bolt, America, Star Spangled Banner, Home 
Sweet Home, Swanee River, Old Kentucky — 
Hail Columbia, Yankee Duodle, Massa’s in the Col 

Ground, and Columbia. All for 10 cents. Address, 
Lincoln Pub. Co., 125 E. Eighth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


$20 WEEKLY straight salary and 
9 expenses paid to ad- 
vertise and introduce our Poultry Compound in the 
country rig necessary, enclose stamp. Dept. I. I., 
Royal Co-Op. Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bs MM hiuna on waernine © fOr $50¢, 








Pat. Pending Reduced size 
Teachers, Students, Bookkeepers find it a great 
rsaver. 1, Sor 8 lines atone stroke. Set 
screw to gause lines. Made in durableand attractive 
rd rubber. Thousands.in use. Sample 
Penholder with Pens 50c.,1d6z: double pointed pens 25 7 
cts. J. A. Wemple Box 562 Schenectady, N. 
































Sweet-Whitney Music Method 


For Beginners. 


The Swoot.Whitney Music Method is 
a system of teaching beginners ofall ages, Every 
idea presented to the pupil is a practical one and 


of lasting benefit. By the use of songs, games 
and attractive materials a solid foundation for a 
musical education is built in a simple and fasci- 
nating manner, thus avoiding most of the old- 
time trials for both p — and teacher, 

The normal instruction is given by Miss Whit- 
ney and Mrs. Sweet. With the normal course 
each teacher receives a complete set of materials 
for teaching the work; also a teacher’s note-book, 
containing most minute instructions for sixty 
Jessons for pupils. 

A booklet describing the method will be mailed 
to your address, free, upon application, 

Normat classes will be formed the 1st of each 
month in the larger cities; Mich. Conservato 
of Music, Detroit, January and June, and Chi- 
cago. Ill., March ist. Summer class Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. July. 


Address, 
SWEET-WHITNEY, 
Studio, 70, 71 The Gilbert Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Learn 


Good Manners 
By [ail 


Seventeen of the most famous social writers 
= the country, including: Mrs. John Sher- 
firs. Burton Kingsland, Adelaide Gor- 
rs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 1 Tirs. Harriet 
E. Sangster, 


doa, 
Hubbard — Mrs. — 
Mrs. John A Marion Harland, 
ao just prepared a course of instruction in 
rrect social usage for the guidance of all 
who wish to appear well and those who wish 
their children to appear w 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to 
write, to wear on all occasions, A complete 
guide to perfect ease of manner, Worth many 
Ges its cost as@ work of reference. Good 
manners are today poe % either business 
or social success : @ parent’s duty. 

FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 

pew members in touch with changing social 
orms, 

Our illustrated Free Book, gives a 
complete description of the course of 
instruction and membership = 
es, Send name and address 


The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Dept. Y8, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Learn to Teach Drawing 


Our instructions enable you to make drawings of 
Flowers, Plants, Trees, ndscapes, Animals and 
Birds; and Rustic, Marine, Ornamental, Human 
Figure, Cartoon, Caricature, and Geometrical Design 


offered. 

Write for Art Brochure of Drawings, send samples 
of your work, state what 
line of drawing you prefer, 
and we will write you a 
letter of advice and send 

sample lessons. Teachers 
can instruct ets after 
taking a few lessons, and 
continue as long as they 
keep ahead of their class 

using spare time for 


by mail—simple 

easy, inexpensive, an 

quick to learn, 
ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 

104 Masonic hamtad Kal amazoo, Mich. 


YOUNG MEN wanted to learn 


telegraphy and 
Railway Accounting and prepare 
themselves for the Railway Tele- 
oe service.» Write for FREE 
. Catalogue. The Railway Tel- 
egraph Institute,Oshkosh, Wis. 


_ When writing mention Norma INSTRUCTOR. 


MUSIC Taught by Fait 


Piano, O 

Mandblin.¥ Violin and cont 

_— 8 ee aan oe mt Address 
nion Square, Skew York, N es ae 
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Help 


You 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


expedition sent out by the American 
Museum of Natural History under 
Prof. Henry Fairfield Osboru. The 
expedition secured, in Montana, re- 
mains of the horned dinosaurs (ter- 
rible lizards); also found in South 
Dakota remains of a small herd of 
fossil three-toed horses, securing one 
complete specimen that will be mount- 
ed. A _ great bear-headed fish has 
been procured in Kansas, also, for the 
society. Three illustrations. 

‘*The Story of the Sistine Madonna’’ 
by Prof. John C. Van Dyke. ‘*Lad- 
ies’ Home Journal’’ for January. 
Teachers will welcome this article, 
especially, and keep it for reference. 
It includes the stury of the painting 
of the picture, ‘‘the most popular 
picture in the world;’’ the lessons it 
should teach: description of each 
figure; prices paid for the original; 
present home, etc. One illustration. 
Note.—With pupils who are capable 
of doing the work, it would be a good 
plan to ask some of them to procure 
certain articles from a library, give a 
little talk about them and show the 
illustrations to the class. 





Marvels of Memory. 


HENRY DICKSON. 


Originator of The Dickson Method of “Stop 
Forgetting’ and Principal of The Dickson School 
of Memory and Mental Training. Chicago, I11. 

From the great Generals who knew 
the names and faces of all their sol- 
diers to the merchant princes of today, 
who can tell at once the prices in the 
world’s market, in fact, all the most 
successful business men have possessed 
wonderful memories. It is this power 
which has enabled them to transact 
such a vast amount of business and in 
so short a time. The cultivation of 
Memory and Thought should be the 
basis of all education. In this day of 
competition, when the demands of 
commercial and professional life are 
becoming more and more exacting in 
its details, facts and figures to be 
mastered, and remembered, only the 
possessor of a strong and tenacious 
memory can succeed and hold his own 
in the world’s broad field of battle. 
It is an accepted fact that the brain 
centers and cortex are at best for life’s 
business after thirty-five, and he who 
does nut reach out after new brain 
development after sixty loses an ounce 
in brain weight every five years. It 
is equally important that the memory 
of children should be strengthened. 
Has it never occurred to teachers 
during all the years of study that, 
while thousands of principies, rules 
and facts, are being, as it were, actu- 
ally crammed into the minds of their 
pupils, frequently weakening the same, 
that no attempt has ever been made to 
teach them How to Remember? The 
mind of the pupil in many cases is 
weakened by cramming, overpressure, 
when by proper training in the be- 
‘ginning the mind would be strength- 
ened. It is now agreed by all physi- 


ologists that the capacity of the mem- 
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We 
Want 


200,000 Readers 
of Normailn- 
structor and 
Worid’s Events 


to send us five two-cent 
stamps (or a dime) as 
soon as they have read this advertisement and we will send each of 
them—Our new illustrated catalogue—containing 1000 minature 
illustrations and one of the New York Edition pictures, 


ff Boston Edition Picture 
AA Regular Edition Picture 
At Small Size Picture of Washington 
A Picture of Strawberries Printed in Three Colors 


Send today. 
Or send 25 cents for 25 Art subjects, 
Or send 25 cents for 25 Easter subjects, etc., 


Ghe Perry Pictures Company, 


TREMONT P 
Lae FIFTH AVE NEW YORK, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 




























on paper 5% x 8. 














Crowell’s Astor Edition of Poets 


For Schools and Colleges 
87 Volumes. 12mo, Cloth 





What A Prominent Professor Says : 

“Tam highly delighted with the 
books, and shall use the Astor Edi- 
tion henceforward in my classes. 
The books are so well bound, that 
they may well form a part of any 
student’s library when he has ceased 
to use them in the class-room.” 





69c. 
40c. 


List Price 
Price to Schools 











Send For Samples & Catalogue 





Thomas Y. Crowell @ Company, 
426-428 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 














OLLLET CALLE ARMATURE L LAAT AAA TAA LTTAAALE 
8 Pans For 25 Cents 


The Bradley “Standard” Water Colors 


are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of color. If you are not using 
them, give them atrial. Our No. 1 A box is the best on the market for the price. 
It contains eight pans of semi-moist colors, the six standards with warm and cool 
gray, and the price is 25 cents. 

Send for a full price list of color material. We publish Kindergarten Review 
$1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


(SIILILES A TOTEETTNTETS 
= vo. we have candi- 


TEACHERS WANTED!! aon 


enroll with us. Registration, $2.00. BUFFALO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, " 2-104 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, New York. 


TEXAS TEACHER'S BUREAU 


can assist teachers in securing positions in Texas 
and the South and West. 15 years experience. 2c. 
stamp brings particulars. 

J.L. Russell, Mgr., Bonham, Texas. 


= 


Our agents, who cover six 
states, send us many more va- 


Boston 











TEACHERS, INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
and learn Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing, En- 
graving and optics. In possession of this knowledge 


you can earn a large sala Write for circulars. 
ST. LOUIS, WATCH) AKING SCHOOL, 
Select t two months tour sail- 
ing by newS8.8. Cedric the 
Apply at once, Rev. .L.D.Temple, Flemington B.,N.J. 
E PROBS simply solved by my method 
TIM 1 ae: by educators. It’s 








Poe 20 cents we will send you one ania each of 
Black, Red, and Purple ink powder [each pack- 
age will make one-half pint.] The same quantity 
and quality would come 50 cents at any store, 


Agents make good wages. SHERRILL MFG. | 














ory is unlimited. 


St. Louis. Missouri. 
EUROPE: largest steamer ever built. $2.50 
| complete, 50c. silver. Prof. C. L. Starr, Senecaville,O. 


CO., SHERRILL, N. Y. 
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LEARN TO WRITE “ADS” 





NE AD WRITER HE AD READER ——) 
is open for am- 3 — 
bitious men and 
women to enter. Sala- 
amore jarge Rot Bo Sastnces ‘ . 
fascinating. it Practical! 
Mail by tise first and on} pk Fe its 
kind inthe world. Individual instructions by 
successful “ad.” writers. Send for prospectus. 
Page-Davis Co. Suite62 ,150 Nassau St. New York 
























sounties you wish to canvass. A. DAVIS & O0., 1634 OHIO 








ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
(SUMMER SCHOOL.) 


2 oo Ninth Annual Session — continu- 
ous course. Four terms yearly. Janu- 
Teachers | ary, April, July, October. 
Medicine | jhe esl Coates, Four years ot at 
and : 
Pharmacy Course—Two years of 6 
rae. months each. 7 
Hlinois Heman H. Brown, M. D., President. 
Medical B. Brindley Eads, M. D., Dean. 
College N.H.Adams,M.D.,Pharmacy Dean. 
Session Willard C. Sanford,M.D,,Secretary. 
1901-02 | 182-184 Washington Blvd, Chicago 








ELEGRAPH 


taught thoroughly, Our institution estab- 
lished in 1874, and is endorsed by officials 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Big Demand for Operators 
Unable to fill all calls for operators. 
Total Cost—tuition (telegraphy and 
typewriting), board and room, 6 months’ 
course @82, This can be reduced. 
Catalogue . 

DODUE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind, 


MATHEMATICIANS WANTED 


The profession of actuaryship offers a splendid 
field for those possessing mathematical ability, 
as positions commaud $4000a year and over. Our 
course is prepared by leading actuaries and is 
under their supervision. Address, 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
416 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAC Can Be 


Learned 


Practical instruction by mail,in Human 
Nature, Tact, and Personal Magnetism. 


Send postal for booklet to 


Human Nature Course, 
ATHENS, GA, 








“Better he going abroad "g 
SEASON 1903 
JULY 13 TO AUGUST 21 


Successor tothe famous Sauveur 
Summer School, founded in 1875. 

Modern aud ancient languages, 
culture of speaking voice, instru- 
mental and vocal music. 


For illustrated circular address 


‘PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL © Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd 
PORTLAND, MAINE. Central High School, Wash., D. C. 


Sa £4 F>] 





>") 
DEGREE BUSINESS COURSE 


in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and all the commer- 
cial branches at home by mail. Or come and 
take course AT THE COLLEGE. Enroll at any 
time. Boarding in College Building. Terms 
easy. Catalogue free. Write C J. Burton, Pres, 
lahaska Business College Oskaloosa, lowa. 








GREGG SHORTHAND. 

Adopted by over 200 business and high schools in 
the past year. We cannot supply demand for teach- 
ers. The Gregg system is founded on natural princi- 
ples free from shading, position writing, and zigzag 
movements. Particulars free. Gregg b. Co., 57 
Washington St., Chicago. 

ly. Special low tuition to 


TELEGRAPHY is:"eist fie 


town answering this advertisement. Positions se- 
cured, Address WM, FRENIER, Cohoes, N. Y. 


; Bookkeeping 

Shorthand Typewriting Tau gh t thor- 
oughly by mail. Prices low. Re. 

writers furnished. Situations for uates. D. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND, 
Officially and exclusively adopted by the N, Y. 
High School of Commerce. Send for “Reasons 
Why.” and Trial Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
31 Union Saare, New York. 


$ pays board and tuition 6 mo. by our plan, 
Normal & Business College Anniston, Ala 





taught quickly and thorough- 

















paid any person to collect NAMES for us 
in their locality; either sex; steady work. 
lank book holding 600 names and full 


understand. Why are they necessary? 


| —150==2570 sq. ft 
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Correspondence 

















Questions submitted by our subscribers are 
cheerfully answered in this department. It is 
seldom possible to answer inquiries in the next 
issue after their receipt, though this will be done 
when possible. With our large editions, we have 
to commence the panting of the magazine a full 
month before its issue. Questions will be an- 
swered by private correspondence if accompanied 
by @ remittance of ten cents. Where a prompt 
answer is desired, this is a better way 

Address all questions intended for this depart- 
ment to P. 8. HaLLock, Post Office Box 157, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Do not send any correspondence relating to 
any other department of business to this address. 


In my pedagogical work these sentences were 
presented to me as correct but I cannot see how: 
(1) Lrefer to Milton, him who wrote Paradise 
Lost. (2) It was Hadley, he who wrote the 
Greek Grammar. The pronouns in apposition 
with ‘‘Milton” and “Hadley”? are what I don’t 
(3) In 
this sentence, I ran a horse, is “horse” the object 
of ‘*ran” or not? ODELL, NEBR. 

1-2. They are not necessary for 
grammatical correctness, but for rhe- 
torical effect. The sentences are 
equally correct either with or without 
the pronouns, which are used merely 
to add emphasis, and being used in 
this way must necessarily have the 
same case as the nouns. 3. Yes; 
‘fran’? (or ‘*run’’) with this mean- 
ing is a transitive verb. The dic- 
tionarv defines it: ‘‘ To cause to run; 
as, to run a horse; to run a stage; to 
run a machine,’’ etc. j 

Will you kindly parse “lying,” ‘counting’ 
and “stealing” in the following selection. If 
possible I should prefer to have the words parsed 
in the InstrucTOR. ALPHA, DANBURY, CONN. 

Selection not published for lack of 
space. These are all present partici- 
ples: —‘‘counting’’ is transitive, with 
‘*clouds'’ for its objcet; the other two 
intransitive; ‘‘lying’’ and ‘‘counting’’ 
relate to the subject pronoun ‘'‘I;’’ 
‘*stealing’’ relates to ‘‘memories.’’ 

1. How many ft of siding 5 in. wide will be 
required to cover the feursidesofa house 40 ft 
long. 28 ft. wide, 20 ft. high, if they be laid 4 in 
to the weather and 150 sq. ft. be deducted for 
doors and windows? Ans. 8212.5 bd. ft. 2. What 
amount of inch lumber will make a box 4 ft. by 
3 ft. 6in., by 2 ft.6in. on outside? Ans. 622-9 
bd. ft. R. M. C., JEFFERSON, Iowa. 

1. 40X20X2=—1600, no. ‘sq. ft. in 
two sides; 28X202=—1120, no. sq. 
ft. intwoends. Total, 2720 sq. ft. 
(or board ft.) to 
be covered. Siding is laid 4in. or 
4 of width to the weather; therefore 
surface to be covered is ¢ of actual 
surface of boards, and 2570 bd. ft. is 
4 of 3125.5 no, bd. ft. required. 2. 
Box is 4 ft. long by 334 ft. wide; 4X 
3% X2—=28, no. sq. ft. in top and bot- 
tom. Box without top and bottom is 
2 inches less in height, or 2 ft. 4 in. 
high. Sides take off from ends 2 in. ; 
ends are 3 ft. 4 in. wide; 4X2} X2 
=183, no. sq. ft. in two sides; 34X 

X2=153, no. sq. ft. in two ends; 
28-+ 182-4153 = 622, no. sq. ft., or bd. 
ft. in box. 

Selected questions from different correspon- 
dents: 1. What is the feminine form of Good- 
man? 2. Please give best proofs of earth's rotun- 
dity and rotation. 8. Kindly give correct pro- 
nunciation of President Roosevelt‘s name. 4 
Isthe name of the authorof “Wild Animals I 
have known,” etc., Ernest Seton-Thompson, or 


Ernest Thompson-Seton? I have seen it both 
ways even in a volume of his works. 5. Who 
were the American commissioners that signed 
the treaty of peace at Guadaloupe Hidalgo? 6. 
Does wheat turn tochess? If it does not where 
does chess come from, and why do we find it 
more in wheat fields than in any other place? 

1. ‘‘Goodwife,’’ or the corrupted 
form ‘‘Goody.’’ 2. Vessels sailing 
round the earth, masts of ships coming 
into port seen first, earth’s circular 
shadow on moon during an eclipse, 
horizon enlarging as we ascend, are 
proofs of rotundity. We can see the 
apparent motion from east to west of 
the sun by day, and stars by night. 
Science has measured the immense 
distance these luminaries are from us, 
and proved that from its very im- 
mensity they cannot revolve about the 
earth in twenty-four hours; and that 
the only explanation of the motion is 
the earth’s rotation, while by an opti- 
cal illusion our own motion seems im- 
parted to the heavenly bodies, as when 
traveling in the cars it is the land- 
scape that appears to move, not we 
ourselves. 3. In dictionaries it is 
given Roos’ velt; in New York, where 
the name is best known, the local pro- 
nunciation is with three syllables, the 
first like ‘‘rose’’ accented; we do not 
know how the President pronounces 
it. 4. The name was Ernest Seton- 
Thompson until at the author’s desire 
a year or more ago it was legally 
changed to Ernest Thompson-Seton. 
5. There was but one signer on the 
part of the United States, N. P. Trist, 
previously chief clerk of the Dept. of 
State; on the part of Mexico, the 
signers were Luis G. Cuevas, Bernardo 
Conts, Migl. Atristain 6. Chess isa 
species of brome grass (Bromus secal- 
inus) which is a troublesome weed in 
wheat fields. It has a slight resem- 
blance to oats, and by a mistaken 
notion it is sometimes supposed to be 
degenerate or changed wheat. 

Kindly give authority for the following: 1. 
The dollar sign made with a single stroke, as 
seen in so many new text-books, 2. The use of 
small letters rather than capitals for the abbre- 


viations of “ante meridian,” and ‘‘post mer- 
idian.” 3. The use of ‘alright’? for “all right.’ 





SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 6 to August 15, 1903, 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Including a Summer School of Geography. 

Single Tuition Fee of $25. Tnexpensive Liv- 
ing. For Circular and Book of Views, address 
The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





State Normal School, 
EDINBORO, PA. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1861. FREE TUITION. 
High-grade school for teachers, Winter term 
of 13 weeks begins Monday, December 29th, 1902 
and Spring term of 13 weeks begins Monday 
March 30, 1903. Address. 


JOHN F. BIGLER, Principal. 


ARITHMETIC SELF TAUGHT, 


More than 95 per cent of beginners in office work 
can neither add, subtract, multiply or divide 
simple numbers accurately and rapidly. Prof. 
Spangenberg’s New Method requires no teacher, 
194 pages. price 50c. Geo. A. ZELL . Pub- 
lisher, Room 320,18 8. Fourth St., St. 
Louis, Co. 











BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes 
Lowest Pricesin the U. 8. 
Send for Price list. 


\ R J. A. JOEL & CO., 
88 Nassau St.,N. Y. 


When writing mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
Catalog free. Endorsed kaa officials. Kaste 
ern Telegraph School, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa. 


WE TEACH seeecrning pwicia 
BY MAIL, acting Sours atte 


Prospectus tree. Founded 1894 Warren Busi- 
ness University, Box S-9, Warren, Pa. 


The Birdsall Modulator Chart, 35x42. Intro- 
duction price to teachers $2.00. To all State and 
County Officials 50 per cent off. Any teacher can 
use it. Send stamp for full particulars, 
S. H. BIRDSALL, 
Ft. Collins, - - - - Colorado. 


Shorthand by Mail. 


Pioneer complete home course. Catalogue and first 
lesson FREE. POTTS SHORTHAND COL- 
LEGE Williamsport, Pa. 


Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, 


One fare, round trip. Send for 64 page cir- 
cular, giving all information. Hyde Park, Mass. 
William A. Mowry, Pres. 


Business men need you. Take 
a Course in Chaffee’s Institute. 
All ils located. Send for 


u 
Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mer.. Oswego, N. Y. 


























ptical Profession successfully taught by mail in 
your own home. Big money for competent Opti- 
cians, Write for FREE book on the subject. Jack- 
sonian Optical College. Dep’t A. Jackson, Michigan 


TEACH YOURSELF TO PLAY 


on the ¥ by using Randall’s Musical 
Price with full directions, 50c. Ransom H. Randall, 
Pub., 529 E. 62d. Street, Chicago. 


50 FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
to worthy parties; first-class instruction without 
one cent of cost; write at once to 
PENN COR. SCHOOL, - _ Hellertown, Pa. 











LEARN 





phers, cashiers and 


288 institute Building, 


BOOK-KEEPING 
Or TELEGRAPHY 


which will make you independent for life. We are success- 
fully fitting men and women by mail for bookekeepers, tele- 
rivate secretaries, enabling them tu 
secure positions, in railroad offices, large business houses, 
banks, broker’s and lawyer’s offices, etc. They are always in 
demand, the advancement is rapid and the pay from 860 to $150 
amonthand more. These professions have led to positions of 
influence and power. Senators were once 

gressmen clerks, and railroad presidents tel 
congressional records prove this. 
system so simple that you graduateinafew weeks. Our Home 
Study course is the most thorough ever conceived, Find out 
more about it free of charge by sending name and to 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 











k-keepers, con- 
raphers. The 
The cost is trifling, the 















Kalamazoe, Mich. 











Pens, Sold and guaranteed at $1.00and $1.50. R. W. Whitney, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 
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4. Since the annexation of Richmond and 
Queens counties to the city of New York, do they 
still retain their names, or are they included in 
New York county ? 
A READER, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

1. No authority except choice of 
the writer. 2. General usage sanc- 
tions it; authority may be found in 
‘““The Practice of Typography,’’ De 
Vinne, The Century Co., N. YY. 3. 
No authority except illiterate or, so- 
called ‘‘reform’’ spelling. 4. Greater 
New York includes the counties of 
Kings, Queens, New York and Rich- 
mond; these four are included in the 
list of counties of the state. (See 
Rand & McNally’s latest Altas of the 


World.) 


Kindly give solution of these problems in next 
number of NorMAL INSTRUCTOR: 1. Aman who 
had spent 2% of his money and $!4 more found he 
had $21 left. How much money had he at first? 
Ans. $64. 2. A farmer engaged a man to work 
for him a year for $216 and a suit of clothes.e The 
man left at the end of 10 months and received 
$175 and the suit of clothes. What was the value 
of the suit? Ans. $30. 


1. $21+$1+-4 of his money=$ of 
it; $214} of $64, his money. 2. 
Wages for 1 year=$216-+ suit of 
clothes; wages for 10 mos.=1$ or 2 
of $216 (=$180)-+2 of suit. He re- 
ceived $175-++ whole suit; therefore } of 
suit—difference between $180 and $175; 
value of suit—$5 K 6==$30. 


1. Kindly tell me what rule the following 
problem comes under. Ican solve it by a pro- 
cess that savors of percentage, but it is too much 
ofa “rule of thumb” method to teach to pupils: 
“A and B can doa piece of work in 30 days, both 
working together ; B can do it alone in 70 days. 
In what time could A do it alone?” In my 
teaching I lay especial stress upon method, sys- 
tem, as distinguished from “cut and dried” 
rules. Ifa ruleis used or adopted upon the 
authority of others it should be done intelli- 
gently. Hence myinquiry. 2. Who is credited 
with the discovery of the magnetic pole? what 
‘voyage and probable year? 3. What is the most 
logical mode of procedure of study to attain to 
an elementary knowledge of the calculus ?—not 
to teach it, simply for personal gratification. 

ToRREY, UTAH. 


1. Under the rule of analysis or 
common sense reasoning. B does it 
alone in 70 days; does 75 in one day. 
Both do it in 30 days; do Jy in one 
day. <A does 7,—~4, or s#>. in one 
day; it will take him 3}$+-545, or 
52% days to do the whole. 2. Cap- 
tain Ross (Sir James Clark Ross), in 
1832, when on an Arctic voyage with 
his uncle Sir John Ross. Antarctic 
expeditions are still in search of the 
south magnetic pole. 3. For the 
purpose you have in mind, apply first 
to the encyclopedias within reach in 
public or private libraries; consult 
other books on the subject later, as 
you find it convenient. 

8. G. M. asks: Are negroes who were formerly 
slaves and who aided their masters against the 
Union, but who afterward became soldiers in 
the United States army entitled to pensions? He 
cannot decide between the two arguments: 1. 
A person who aids in any insurrection against 
the U.S. cannot draw a pension. 2. The negro 
had no rights and was not counted as a person 
until the emancipation freed him: therefore he 
a8 @ person did not aid or give succor to any ene- 
mies of the Union. 

The latter seems the correct view 
to take of the question. Not asa 
chattel, but only as a freedman should 
he be held responsible. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS. WORLD 


Please explain the difference hetween standard ' 


and astronomical time, and Marconi’s wireless 
telegraph system. SUBSCRIBER, Golden Hill, Mo. 


Astronomical time is the real time 
found by observation of the sun or 
stars. Standard time is the estab- 
lished time by which railroads are 
run and local time regulated. Ac- 
cording to this standard, the United 
States is divided into four time sec- 
tions of 15° of longitude each, begin- 
ning with the 75th meridian; each 
section having uniform time through- 
out, but differing from the sections on 
either side by one hour. Marconi’s 
system consists of an instrument for 
transmitting the electric waves, which 
carry a message through the air, and 
another for receiving the waves and 
reducing them to telegraphic signals. 


I am much interested in the mathematical 
corner of page 6|, January number. Allow me 
to offer the following, and will some lover of 
quadraties give us the solution :—Given, x+y=10; 
XV y=12; to find the values of x and y. 

Cc. F. C., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


x// y=12 (1); x+y=10 (2); y=10 
(3) from (2). x2y==144 (4) squaring 
(1). Substituting from (3) into (4) 
x4(10—x):=144; 10x2—x8—144; x3 
—10x?+144—0; x%—6x*—4x2-+-24x 
—24x+144=0; (x8—6x?) — (4x2 — 
24x) —(24x—144)=0; x2(x—6) —4x 
(x—6)—24(x—6)=0; (x—6) (x?— 
4x—24)==0; x—6=0; x=6. Res. x? 
—4x—24—=0; x*—4x+4=—=28; (x—2) 
=t2/7; x=242/7 Res. 


Aman hasa aunere lot upon which he wishes 
to build a house facing the street, with a drive- 
way around the other three sides. He wants 
the house to cover the —_ amount of land as 
the driveway. How wide shall he make the 
driveway, the lot ae feet each way? 

. B., Bennington, Kan. 


Lot is 100X100 ft.=10,000 sq. ft. | 


House and driveway each covers 5,000 
sq. ft;. Let x==width of Criveway; 
on each side of lot it extends from 
front to rear 100 ft.; total 200x sq. ft. 
House is 100 ft.—2x ft.; driveway 
behind house is 100 ft.—2x ft. long 
by x ft. wide; total number sq. ft., 
100x—2x?. Total sq. ft., in drive- 
way (at sides of lot and rear of huuse) 
200x-+100x—2x?. Therefore —2x?-+ 
300x=5000; changing signs and divid- 
ing by 2. x*—150x—=—2,500; com- 
pleting the square, x?—150x-+ 5625—= 
—2500-++ 56253125; extracting square 
root, x—75== +55.9; x=19.1, width 
of driveway. 


Corr ndents please note solution of follow- 
ing problem sent —aney to this department. 
What is the longest piece of carpet 3 fect wide cut 
square at the ends t 
by 30 feet? 

Carpet is laid diagonally along the 


room from one corner to opposite; 
each end of carpet forms, with corner 
of rcom, hypotenuse of right-angled 
triangle. Let x=longer of other two 
sides of triangle; y==shorter; z—re- 
quired length of carpet; hypotenuse is 
3 ft. Square of hypotenuse equals 
sum of square of other two sides; 
x2+y2—9 (a). By principle in 
geometry, x: y::30—x:20—y; 20x— 


xy==30y—xy, or x= 7. Substituting 


2 
in (a) eh +y%:=9; 13y4=36; y= 


3y 


tks 
py 13=1.66+; x——==2.49. Also 
raao . 


3:2:ix:30—y; or, 90—3y=—=xz; or 
85.02—2.49z2; z—34.14, no. ft. in 
length of carpet. 


tcan be putin a room 20}: 
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ECATON’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
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Technical Education 


FOR THE PEOPLE 


The advantages of a higher education which would enable the mechanic and 
wage-earner, the clerk or the school teacher to progress along the lines of a chosen 
vocation, and which are lost oftentimes by reason of lack of time or means, are 
now brought within the reach of all through 


hae | University 


Extension 


By Correspondence 


The biggest capital a young man has to 
invest is his spare time, and the use he 
makes of it determines his success. 


An excellent opportunity to prepare your- 






eee eee, Self for a successful career is ered 
MACHINERY Hal, Armour Institute. through 
Correspondence Courses in 
ENGINEERING 
Mechanical , Stationary . PerspectiveDrawi 
Electrical Marine Telegraphy reateae 
Locomotive Mechanical Drawing Telephony 
Navigation Heating, Ventilating Sheet [etal Work 
Civil and Plumbing Architecture 


Textile Manufacturing under foremost authorities 
Also 40 short special Engineering Courses 








Instruction Under Direction 
of Members of Faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology 














Students are under the instruction of the men who preside over the labora- 
tories and teach the classes of the Armour Institute of Technology. All work 
therefore will receive full credit toward resident work at the Armour Institute 
should the student at any time continue his studies there. For example: Parts 
1-6 of the work on Mechanical Drawing mastered under these auspices will be ac- 
cepted as entrance preparation on that subject to the College of Engineering. 

n addition to the regular instruction papers, students in full engineering courses 
phe 2, Loa a Technical Reference Library (in ten volumes) as a he!p in their 
studies. 

Full particulars and catalogue may be had upon request. Statecourse in which 
you are interested and present occupation. 


American School of Correspondence 
At Armour Institute of Technology 


(Mention:Normal Instructor.) Ch icago, I [ I. 
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THOROUGH COURSES IN 


Electricity, Mathematics, Physics, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing and 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, Marine Mining and Civil Engineering in all 


% their branches. 


GRADUATES CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND AT GOOD SALARIES, 
N. B.—From present indications this seems destined soon to be one of the 


% largest schools in the country. 


Martin Jennings Caton, Pres., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ESTERBROOK'S VERTIGAL WRITERS. 
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26 John St., New York. 
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= The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or 
ss ave from 75 to 200 agent. We do not employ agents to sell the WING 
r PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual 
‘ cost to manufacture we add our small wholesale profit, 
SLecTRO LIGHT aN CO The purchaser saves the retail profit. This means a saving of from $75 to$200. No matter how far away you 
live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy 

a piano from us than to buy from a local dealerin your own townor city. Write us and receive full particulars 















WING PIANO. No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 
We will send the above piano, or your choice of 23 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any part of the United States, with 


ial; Freight Prepaid 
e . p : 
t freight prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any advance payment ordeposit. We willallow you to t 
en on ria 9 reig r epal itin your home for 20 days; ht can compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos sold in retail. 
ere" sto and if it is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. 
We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. Allexpense and risk isours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


of stooutay Sites 40) nad ° - Th | t t | Att h t imitates perfectly the tones ofthe Mando- 
‘I shou e say a few words lin, Guitar,Harp,Zither and Banjo. Music 
about your pianos and manner of doing e ns r umen a ac men written for there instruments, with and 
us! omy No one is doing themselves § without piano gncompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by 
queso n not tena | oe nent ofyour § a parlor orchestra, The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and itcannot be hud in any other 
most liberal terms. The tone, touch and J piano, although there are several imitations, . 
durability of your pianos cannot be ALL WING PIANOS have 7 1-8 octaves, concert grand scale, overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of 
questioned. The instrumental attach- § tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in all the choicest woods— 
ment pleases every one who hearsit,and § circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quarted oak, and ebonized. 


allows @ combination of effects which ° ® have been manufactured and sold in 34 years 

cannot be equaled.””»— ALBERT DRAE- O 33 000 W P Ever cS 
> Thornb V fi ano y WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years 

~— ury. Lowa. er 9 I g I Ss against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or 
The piano I bought of you in Decem- § material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments, and take old instruments in exchange. 


ber is giving us the very best satisfaction. : About pianos sent free on request. The only complete book of its kind 
In tone, touch and workmanship it is A Complete Book of Information ever published, Every one intending to avchaee & piano should have it. 
























te, verte a wl The arene pen Wi 0 are just as carefally made -* Wing Pianos. They. ave a owest, powerful, lasting 
ms at you can se tone, easy action, very handsome appearance, and n no tuning. ng Organs 

an instrument for such @ low price.”— Ing r g ans are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial, and sold on easy monthly payments. Established 1868 
F. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Vhio. For catalogue aud prices write to 


WING & SON, is6a"Ssth vear 19003 NEW YORK CITY 
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Greatest Offer Ever Made to the Teachers of America 
Normal Instructor-Teachers World has been favored with a 
Normal Instructor-Teachers World, three years.... $1.00 | most liberal patronage, and its circulation is rapidly nearing the 
Craig’s Question Book.......... "hes Se ey Pee ee ee 1.50 | 150,000 mark. The enya of this journal fully appreciate the 
—— | grand support given them by the teachers of the entire country and 
Total Value.............. 2-50 | fntend that BO care or expense shall be spared to give more than 
Our Price For the Above is Only $1.51. Sapp Sepene Sar a 

Extra Amount Necessary for Postage 14 cents. Craig’s New Question Book. 
To secure this low price your order mustreach | Craig's is the Prince of all Question Books, It is larger, better 
us before April 15, 1903. made, more thorough, more practical and more reliable than any 
other Question Book ever published. Over 200,000 teachers have 

already purchased it and testify to its usefulness. 














It treats comprehensively on the following subjects: U.S. History, Geography, Reading, Physical Geography, English Grammar, 
Letter Writing, Orth phy, Written Arithmetic, Test Examples, Theory and Practice of Teaching, Alcohol and Tobacco, Civil Gov- 
ernment, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, Participles and Infinitives, Writing, Algebra, Test Problems in Algebra, Parliamentar Rules, 

and Slips of Tongue and Pen, presentiag a total of 8,200 Questions and Answers, The Question Book has 520 pages, is elegantly 
bound in cloth and sells for $1.50 with 14c extra for mailing. _ It can be procured from us in combination with Norma. Insrructor-TgacHers WorLD three years 
for $1.51 by adding 14 cents for mailing. We consider ourselves as being particularly fortunate in being able to offer so much Real Value for so little money, and 
desire that every teacher in America take advantage of our offer. We not only invite you to subscribe or renew at above combination rate, but ask that you 
invite your friends to subscribe also. Present subscribers in arrears as well as new subscribers are invited to participate in the advantages of this offer. 























it with World’s Events three years on same terms. 





#ar-Paid in advance subscribers desiring the book can secure F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Readers will notice a change in the name 
of the company publishing this journal from 
that of Instructor Publishing Company to F. 
A. Owen Publishing Company. 
volves no change in ownership or manage- 
ment, being a ‘‘change in name’’ only and 
applies to all branches of the business con- 
ducted by this company. It incorporates in 
the company name, that of the founder and 
present head of the business, and will soon 
become as familiar in the ears of our readers 
as was that of its predecessor. 

eo 


The machine-made teacher can never reach 
the success in the profession of that teacher 
whose whole soul and heart and mind are at- 
tuned to his work, and whose personality is 
ot itself a dynamo charged with the teaching 
force. Personality counts for much, and 
an experienced educator in a recent address 
said that in marking a teacher’s qualification, 
he would rate personality twenty and peda- 
gogy at ten. Another speaker on the same 
occasion said that one of the greatest quali- 
fications for a teacher was a persuasive voice. 
Does all this sound discouraging to the 
teacher who recognizes his limitations in these 
respects? It need not be wholly so. ‘‘Can 
an Ethiopian change his skin or a leopard his 
spots?’’ No, but everyone who is in the 
teaching ranks can cultivate those qualities 
which he sees he lacks and which are es- 
sential to success. If he is not willing to 
do this to the best of his endeavor, he 
should seek some other occupation better 
suited to his quality. 

we 


““Statistics’’ have covered nearly all 
branches of educational work, and now the 
man with the figures comes with a statement 
to show with mathematical accuracy the 
effect of a ruler or a strap, when applied for 
the purpose of punishment, in reforming boys 
or girls in our public schools. The figures 
are from Boston. There were 8,055 such 
cases during the past year, and the number 
of those who received but ore punishment 
was 4,449. So, if these figures show any- 
thing, it is that in about fifty per cent of the 
cases, one such treatment was enough. But 
there is a great lack in the information as 


This in- . 


given. Whether the other four thousand or 
so punishments were inflicted on one hundred 
or two thousand pupils is not stated, and 
whether the number of punishments to these 
was two or a dozen is left untold. So that 
after all, these statistics, as is the case with 
most of such tables, fail to give complete 
satisfaction. They are valuable, however, 
inshowing that in advanced and cultured 
Boston, the good old rule and ruler are still in 
active operation. The carefulness in gather- 
ing figures also indicates that the practice is 
judiciously exercised, and only when neces- 
sary, which is a vast improvement upon the 
old days and the earlier pedagogy. 
2 

An educational journal calls attention to 
the calling of successful superintendents and 
principals into remunerative positions with 
corporations or large commercial firms, and 
while personally congratulating the persons 
affected for their improved financial position, 
regrets that the teaching profession is thus 
used as a stepping stone only to something 
else. This same plaint is heard concerning 
the teachers of lower grades, only in greater 
degree. There the number who leave the 
ranks for one reason or another is very large. 
This sentiment is constantly reiterated by 
educational papers and by pedagogical 
writers: Do not use the teaching profession 
as a stepping-stone to something else. But 
if conditions can be bettered in another line, 
why not take advantage of it? It is useless 
to argue or urge against this natural ten- 
dency. But what we want to impress is 
this, that the teachers who are called to re- 
ceive the large rewards in other lines are 
those who have been most earnest, enthu- 
siastic and capable as teachers while they were 
thus engaged. It is not the shiftless, 
thoughtkss, careless and indifferent teacher 
who is calicd to large responsibilities or bet- 
ter financial rewards in other directions. 
Nor is it he whose thoughts, while teach- 
ing, were constantly occupied with longings 
in other directions, whose energies were 
scattered and whose work was weakened, who 
finally stepped into what might be held as 
more desirable work. Keep your eyes on 
your present work, and out of the success of 
this let the call come to still greater success 


in some other. It is the capable teacher who 
proves his capacities for other work, not 


the poor one. 
2 


Shall We Teach Myths? 

An interesting article under the title 
‘“‘History or Myths,’’ appears on page 11. 
Even allowing that the ‘‘cherry tree’’ inci- 
dent is a myth, pure and simple, there will 
be a difference of opinion as to whether it, 
and others of its class, should be dropped 
from the stories told to children. Those who 
hold that it should not, will argue that it 
serves after all a good purpose and does no 
absolute harm. How better than this can 
the nobleness of Washington’s character be 
taught to children? It appeals to them 
where cold, inanimate, didactic statements cf 
facts might not. It may inculcate a love for 
truth-telling in the adolescent period which 
will carry the child over until the time when 
he is old enough to learn to love truth 
for truth’s sake. Noone who learns in later 
years that this story may not be true will 
think less of Washington or of truth because 
of it. There has been considerable discussion 
of this matter in the February press, and 
Mrs. E. E. K. Warner, whose name will be 
recognized as among the occasional contrib- 
utors to the INsTRUCTOR in the past, has a 
communication in regard to it in the New 
York ‘‘Times.’’ We present this, in part, 
merely to show that there are two sides to 
the question in the minds of educators. Mrs. 
Warner says: 

‘*Even the ‘myth’ may be sacred, and this 
is a peculiarly sacred one because it has 
pictured a noble strength of character in 
boyhood, foreshadowing the man, to gener- 
ations of infantile Americans, and has 
aroused in their uncritical souls a sentiment 
for truth and a tendency to brave ideals. If 
‘the late James Parton particularly detested 
this myth,’ he did so out of the selfishness 
of an adult victim, as one might destroy a 
baby’s drum, because that upon which the 
little one feeds his rhythmic sense disturbs 
the scholarly ears of his father. I would say 
to all surviving James Partons and to all 
‘liberal thinkers’ who despise the crude 
stimuli of childhood, ‘Come, let us live with 
our children!’ ’’ 
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See Portraits on Front Cover. 
CHARLES R. SKINNER. 


New York State Superintendent of Schools. 


Charles Rufus Skinner was born at Union 
Square, Oswego County, N. Y., August 4, 1844, 
son of Avery and Charlotte (Prior) Skinner, and 
of New England ancestry. He was brought up 
on the farm and attended the district school until 
his sixteenth year, after which he engaged in 
teaching, was assistant at the post-office, and in 
various other ways endeavored to obtain funds to 
enable him to pursue a college course and prepare 
for the bar, an ambition in which he was, how- 
ever, eventually disappointed. He attended the 
Clinton Liberal Institute and the Mexico Acad- 
emy, where he was graduated valedictorian of his 
class in 1866. During the following year he 
taught at the latter institution. In December, 
1867, he went to New York City and took charge 
of the agency of the Walter A. Wood Mowing & 
Reaping Machine Co., but remained only three 
years, his father being in such ill-health that he 
was obliged to return home to manage the farm. 
In 1870-74 he resided in Watertown, N. Y., as 
part proprietor, local editor and business manager 
of the *‘ Daily Times’’ and ‘‘ Weekly Reformer."’ 
Mr. Skinner was a member of the Watertown 
board of education nine years. In 1876 he was_ 
elected by the Republicans to the state assembly 
and for five consecutive terms carried his district. 
While a member of the state legislature he served 
as chairman of the committee on public printing 
and railroads, and as member of the committees 
on cities, insurance, internal affairs, etc. In 1877 
he introduced and pushed to its passage the bill 
prohibiting frequent changes in text-books in 
schools, and in 1879 introduced a bill to reduce 
legislative expenses and an amendment to the 
constitution to bring about biennial sessions of 
the legislature, . This resolution passed one legis- 
lature but in the next was defeated in the senate. 
This proposition was favored by Governor Cornell 
in his message of 1882, and urged by Govérnor 
Black ih 1898. In 1879-80 he was active in advo- 
cating the anti-discrimination freight bill, and 
the measure for five cent fares on the New York 
elevated railroads. In 1878 he served on a special 
committee of the assembly to consider and report 
on the state normal schools. In 1881 he was 
elected as a representative in congress from Jeff- 
erson, Lewis and Herkimer counties, being nomi- 
nated by acclamation to succeed Warner Miller, 
who had been chosen United States Senator. He 
was re-elected in 1882. He introduced a bill in 
congress reducing letter postage to two cents, and 
was the author of the now popular measure pro- 
viding for the special delivery of letters, and was 
instrumental in the passage of the law giving 
letter-carriers a vacation. He opposed the Chi- 
nese restrictive act, urging that the United States 
was bound to keep the terms of the treaty made 
with China; made speeches in favor of prompt 
action to suppress polygamy and against the 
Morrison tariff bill in 1883, and was active in all 
debates on postoffice questions. In 1884 he was 


appointed on the board of visitors at West Point, 
with General Rosecrans, Mr. Waring and others. 
Leaving congress in 1885 he edited the Watertown 
‘*Daily Republican’’ yntil January, 1886, and was 


then for a short time city editor of the Watertown 
‘Daily Times.’* In April, 1886,he was appointed 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
three years later was reappointed. From 1892 to 
1895 he was supervisor of teachers’ institutes and 
teachers’ training classes under Superintendent 
Crooker. In February, 1895, he became State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, and was re-elected 
in 1898 and in1901. He was elected President of the 
National Educational Association at its meeting in 
Buffalo in 1896, which held its meeting in 1897 at 
Milwaukee. He is a life member of the New York 
Press Association and has frequently been delegated 
to represent it in the meetings of the National Edi- 
torial Association. 

Mr. Skinner is a member of the Fort Orange 
Club of Albany, the Republican Club of New 
York City, the Union League Club of Brooklyn, 
and the Thousand Island Yacht Club of Alexan- 
dria Bay. The honorary degree of M. A. was 
conferred upon him by Hamilton College in 1889 
and that of LL. D. by Colgate University in 1895, 
and Litt. D.. by Tufts College, 1901. He was 
married at Watertown, N. Y., October 20, 1873, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of David W. and Laura 
(Merriman) Baldwin. He has lost two daughters 
and has three sons and one daughter living. 


DR, Z. X. SNYDER. 
President of State Normal School, Greeley,Colorado. 


Dr. Z. X. Snyder was born in Reagantown, 
Westmoreland county, Pa. He was brought up on 
his father’s farm and in youth was inured to the 
hardy labors which have so often resulted in the 
development, of strong men, having the common 
school advantages of rural districts. At the age 
of nineteen he entered Mount Pleasant Classical 
Institute, to prepare for college. In 1872 he 
entered Waynesburg College and graduated with 
class honors in 1876. After graduation he was 
elected to the principalship of the graded schools 
of the town of Wiconisco, Dauphin county, Pa. 
He held this position for five years and left it to 
accept the chair of higher mdthematics and natural 
history in Waynesburg College, his alma mater. 

In 1883, he was elected principal of the Greens- 
burg public schools, Greensburg, Pa., and after 
four years in that position, he accepted the Super- 
intendency of the schools of the city of Reading, 

a., being the immediate successor of Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliett. Here he introduced methods of 
teaching and management that have made his 
name. prominent throughout Pennsylvania as an 
accomplished educator. In 1889, he was called to 
the presidency of the Indiana, Pa., State Normal 
School. Under his administration this school 
grew in numbers and reputation until it stood at 
the head of Normal Schools located in Pennsyl- 
vania. The fall of 1891, he accepted the presi- 
dency of the Colorado State Normal School, estab- 
lished at Greeley, Colo. Since that time he has 
given his energy and powers toward the develop- 
ment of this institution. The State. Normal 
School of Colorado is unique in itself. It stands 
as one of the progressive Normal Schools of the 
United States, having an unique organization and 
administration. it has grown in power and popu- 
Jarity until it is the center of educational in- 


_ spiration for the State of Colorado and the West. 


Dr. Snyder has for many years given much 
time to original study and investiagtion. His 
avocation rests in the study of Biology, not only 
in the detail and minute study of the living 
organisms, but in the study of the animal world 
from the standpoint of the new natural history. 
He has made collections of many animals of the 
United States. 


Dr. Snyder has always taken a great interest in 
the educational and scientific associations of the 
cuuntry. He has been a regular attendant at the 
National Educational Association for many years; 
he is a member of the Educational Council of that 
association; he very frequently contributes papers; 
he is also a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; of the American 
Forestry Association and of the Geographical 
Association of the United States. 

Dr. Snyder is a man of splendid physical de- 
velopment and perfect health, as well as an ac- 
complished scholar and school educator. He has 
had a number of excellent positions offered him, 
among them being the State Superintendency of 
Public Schools of Pennsylvania. He is devoted 
10 Normal School work and is giving his time and 
energy to it. 


EDWIN G. COOLEY. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


Edwin G. Cooley was born near Strawberry 
Point, Iowa, March 12, 1857. He attended the 
village school until fifteen years old. In 1873 he 
entered the preparatory department of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and remained there during the 
year 1873-74, later taking one term of the regular 
college work in the freshman year, 1874. Worked 
at various kinds of farm work both before and 
after going to college. After leaving college the 
young man learned the wagon-maker's trade, 
afterwards sold machinery, and engaged in various 
kinds of manual labor. He taught a country 
school in the winter of 1878-9, and later became 
principal of the school at Strawberry Point, re- 
maining there for about three years, and in the 
fall of 1885 was elected superintendent of schools at 
Cresco, Ia., which position he filled for six 
years. He carried on university work by himself 
for a number of years, taking examinations and 
obtaining life diploma in 1889. In 1893 he was 
elected principal of the high school in Aurora, 
Ill., and remained there two years. In the 
summer of 1893, declining re-election at Aurora 
and election as principal of high school in Duluth, 
Minn., he was elzcted principal of the ‘Lyons 
Township High School, LaGrange, Ill. He took 
work at the University of Chicago from 1893 to 
1895, graduating in October 1895, and took ad- 
vanced work the following year. He was elected 
principal of the Chicago Normal School in No- 
vember 1899, but was unable to secure release at 
La Grange. The following year 1900, he was 
elected as Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, 
where he has proven himself an educator with 
progressive ideas and possessed of great executive 
force and energy. 


— 





Woman’s Home Cumpanion or Success will be 
given as a reward for procuring subscriptions to 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WoRLD as follows: 

1. Three one-year, remitting 50c. for each, or 

2. One one-year and one three-year remitting 
$1.00 for them, or 

3. One three-year or two one-year, remitting 
$1.00 and 20c. extra, and we will have sent to 
your address for a period of one year, either the 
Woman’s Home Companion or Success, ag you 
prefer. 

There are many teachers, and students prepar- 
ing to teach, who have not seen the combined 
journal and know nothing of its merits nor the 
special price at which we are still filling subscrip- 
tion orders. Why not show them a copy and in- 
vite them to subscribe for it through you? By so 
doing you give your friends an opportunity to 
receive great benefit at small cost, and you are 
certain to earn a substantial reward for your effort. 
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History, or Myths? 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


I was greatly pleased with the variety and value 
of the articles in your January number. I read 
with some care, among other important topics, 
one entitled ‘‘History in the Grades.’’ This 
article tells many important truths; e. g., ‘‘The 
value of history as a school study depends on the 
manner in which it is taught.’’ ‘‘History as a 
means vf promoting patriotism, fitting for intel- 
ligent citizenship, and above all as a means of 
moral training.’’ I might question, however, 
whether history is presented with these motives 
and for thuse purposes by: ‘‘Herbartians’’ alone, 
as the author implies. 

But the great pedagogic truth inculcated. is 
this: ‘‘Teachers should make history alive.’’ 
That is right, but just here is where the writer 
trips, and, in my judgment makes a sad, indeed a 
fatal, mistake. The reader is told that ‘‘it really 
does not matter at all whether Horace Greeley 
did or did not’’—do this or that, told in the story 
books, or ‘‘ whether Peter Cartwright did or did not 
do thus or so. Well, but is this true? Allusion 
is made to the story of ‘‘ Washington and his lit- 
tle hatchet,’’ and the query is asked: ‘‘ What if 
the name of Washington does suggest to the small 
pupil nuthing but a little boy, a hacked tree, and 
an angry father—all of which, somehow, finally 
made him the Father of his Cointry?’’ But, 


suppose the teacher has attempted to instruct the - 


children that it is right to tell the truth and 
wrong to tell a lie, and has illustrated the moral 
lesson with this thoroughly apocryphal story of 
Washington. A few years later the boy learns 
that this story is a myth. Will he not be 
tempted to discount the moral lesson which so (to 
his mind) depended upon the story? I should 
agree with the humorist that ‘‘It is better not to 
know so many things than to know so many things 
that are not so.’’ If history is to be taught, let 
it be history. If legends, stories, fairy tales, 
myths, Jet them be known as such and never suffer 
them to masquerade as facts of the past, so far as 
is possible to distinguish between truth and myth. 

Take this same story of the hatchet and the 
cherry tree. It should be-known to all teachers 
of history that the legend depends soley on the 
statement of Mason L. Weems. There is nowhere 
any corroborative evidence. In his ‘‘Life of 
Washington’’ he says of himself ‘‘ Formerly Rector 
of Mount Vernon Parish.’’ There never was a 
‘‘Mount Vernon Parish,’’ but this is a point of 
no consequence in the mind of Mr. Weems. 
There was a church near Mount Vernon called 
‘*Pohick Church.’’ Allibone in his famous ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Authors’’ says that Weems ‘‘sometimes 
officiated’ at this church. Whether he was ever 
settled ‘*Rector’’ appears to be a matter of some 
doubt. Johnson's Cyclopaedia says of his books: 
‘‘The charge of a want of veracity is brought 
against all of Weems’ writings, for it is probable 
he would have accounted it excusable to tell any 
good story to the credit of his heroes.’’ Bishop 
Meade in his ‘‘Old Churches and Old Families of 
Virginia,’’ says of Weems’ ‘‘ Temperance Tracts:’’ 
‘‘They would be most admirable in their effects 
but for the fact that you know not what te believe 
of the narrative.’’ An article in ‘‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine’’ says that he was the ‘‘author of a 
Washington’s life—not one word of which we 
believe. It is full of ridiculous exaggerations.’’ 
Allibone says of him asa biographer: ‘‘He has 
never been esteemed the mest veracious.’’ 

Weems became, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, a book agent, traveling through 
the Southern states for Matthew Carey, the Phila- 
delphia publisher, and it is said of him ‘‘he was 
remarkably successful with his books in his saddle 


bags, equally ready for the stump, a fair, or a 
pulpit.’” He was a violin player, and one would 
hardly go astray in calling him a buffoon and a 
mountebank. He would call at the rectory on 
Saturday, stay with the clergyman, preach on 
Sunday, get introduced to the people, and then, 
during the next week sell his books. After act- 
ing as agent for Carey some years he found that 
he had to pay so much for his books that he _be- 
gan to consider whether he could not makea 
greater profit if he wrote his own books and got 
them printed. He wrote the lives of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, General Marion and William Penn. 
As literature these books rank very low and no one 
ever suspects that the anecdotes which abound in 
all of them are to believed at all, as veritable 
history. 

Rev. James Beattie, D. D., a distinguished 
clergyman of Scotland, tells us that when his son 
James H. was a lad of five or six years he tried to 
teach him the idea of God, the first cause of all 
things. He tells the story in this way: 

‘*In a corner of a little garden, without inform- 
ing any person of the circumstance, I wrote in 
the mould with my finger the three initials of 
his name (J. H. B.), and sowing garden cresses 
in the furrows, covered up the seed and smoothed 
the ground. Ten days after, he came running to 
me, and, with astonishment in his countenance 
told me that his name was growing in the ground. 
I smiled at the report, and seemed inclined to dis- 
regard it; but he insisted upon my going to see 
what had happened. ‘Yes,’ said I, carelessly, on 
coming to the place, ‘I see it isso; but there is 
nothing in this worth notice; it is mere chance’ 
And I went away. He followed me, and taking 
hold of my coat, said with some earnestness, it 
could not be mere chance; for thatsomebody must 
have contrived matters so as to produce it.’’ 
And so the father proceeded to impress upon the 
mind of the boy the idea of cause and effect and 
of the great first cause—God. 

Dr. Beattie died in 1803, three years after the 
death of Washington. His life, a powerful biog- 
raphy, written by Sir William Forbes, was pub- 
lished in New York and Philadelphia three years 
later. Then came the life of Washington by 
Mason L. Weeins and lo! this story is told of 
him, only that the seeds sown were to spell 
‘*George’s entire name in full, in large letters.’’ 
Weens tells the story after this fashion: 

‘*The old gentleman, (he was but forty-nine 
years of age when he died,) suspecting what 
George would be at, gave him his hand, which he 
seized with great eagerness, and tugging him 
along through the garden, led him point blank to 
the bed whereon was inscribed, in large letters, 
and in all the freshness of newly sprung plants, 
the full name of George Washington. 

‘Who did make it? Who did make it there?’ 

‘It grew by chance, I suppose, my son.’ 

‘By chance, Pa! O no! no! it never did grow 
by chance, Pa. Indeed that it never did:’ ’’ 
And so they proceeded to discuss the question 
much after the pattern drawn by Dr. Beattie. 

But, enough. I have been thus full and par- 
ticular, in giving this account of the very unre- 
liable Mason L. Weems, the original author of the 
hatchet story and various other apocryphal anec- 
dotes of the Father of his Country. I must insist 
that all school teachers should exercise at least 
ordinary care in teaching history and not be 
caught putting forth myths—over and over proved 
to be myths—and dubbing them the history of 
our country, or the biography of the great charac- 
ters who have made the history of our country. 

‘‘Let truth and falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter?”’ 
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Business Notes. 


Agency work for NorMAL_ InsTRUCTOR- 
TEACHERS WoRLD and Wor.p’s Events at 
Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Normals is now 
being assigned. Applications for territory should 
reach us soon. Bright energetic teachers can se- 
cure the agency in a number of counties by assur- 
ing us definitely of their qualifications to represent 
us successfully. 


To every person remitting either 50c. for one 
year or $1.00 for a three-year subscription to this 
journal, and sending 10c. extra for mailing we 
will send a full size (30x36 in.) fac simile of the 
Declaration of Independence, engraved from the 
original by photographic process, on heavy parch- 
ment paper, suitable for framing. This immortal 
work should hang on the walls of every school- 
room, All it costs is the postage if ordered when 
subscribing or renewing. 

Thousands of teachers, and persons preparing to 
teach, will be interested in our advertisement which 
appears in this issue in which the new edition of 
Craig’s Common School Question Book is offered for 
about one-third the publishers’ price, in connec- 
tion with NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WoRLD. 
It is only on account of our having purchased this 
popular book in very large quantities that we can 
place them in the hands of our subscribers on such 
remarkably easy terms. Every teacher should 
arrange at once to take advantage of our offer. 


Readers of this journal are given an excep- 
tional opportunity to secure a choice set of six 
volumes ‘‘ Famous American Statesmen and Ora- 
tors’’ (just published), or a number of recent 
standard novels, in exchange for a few hours of 
their spare time. We do not sell these books but 
make it possible for all to secure them as rewards 
for procuring subscriptions to NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
TEACHERS WoRLD and WorRLD’s Events. For par- 
ticulars refer to our offer appearing in this issue. 
These books are of rare value and our terms place 
them within the reach of all. 


Book-lovers will find in the extended lists ap- 
pearing elsewhere in this journal, a great variety 
of standard books by the best authors. Cloth 
bound books of high quality are sold at prices but 
little in excess of prices usually charged-for paper 
bindings. Purchasing in large quantities enables 
us todo it. We make a specialty of supplying 
school libraries, having given particular attention 
in our selections to the needs of the primary as 
well as the intermediate and grammar grades. 
Hundreds of titles will also be found suitable for 
the high school library. Complete catalogue sent 
upon request. 


Every successful teacher must realize the im- 
portance of keeping thoroughly in touch with the 
progress of the world’s affairs. To do this with 
the greatest economy of time, necessitates the use 
of a journal prepared specially to meet the de- 
mands of busy people—one that presents the 
news worth knowing in a brief, clear, and _ force- 
ful manner. WoRrLD’s EVENTs is prepared with a 
view to satisfying the demands of this large class 
of discriminating readers. We desire that every 
subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- TEACHERS 
WorLD become a regular reader of WorLpD's 
Events also. Believing that everyone who reads 
it regularly will recommend it to others, we will 
agree, for a limited time, to furnish it to INstRuc- 
TOR readers three full years for sixty cents. If not 
familiar with WorLp’s Events send for a sample 


copy. 
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( A Zunior Waturalist 
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Why I Organized it and What was Accomplished. 








BY E. L. W. 


In order to make clear at the outset why I in- 
troduced Nature Study into the schoolroom, it 
will be necessary to speak first of my own child- 
hood and then of the school 

I have always been fond of outdoor life and, as 
a child. spent hours at a time watching the birds 
and flowers, or playing with the baby squirrels in 
the brush pile. I knew of the partridge rallying 
ground, the nest at the foot of the beech tree, and 
where the white owl spent her days. During the 
storms of winter I read books of travel, adventure 
and natural history. Several years later I taught 
a district school and soon afterwards received the 
appointment of primary teacher in a village 
school. I immediately mailed an acceptance. For 
two days I lived in air. Life seemed too beauti- 
ful to be true. On the third, came my interview 
with the chairman of the board and subsequent fall 
to earth. The school boasted of but two teachers 
and I was to have entire charge of the first four 
grades. There were forty or forty-five children 
in the room and: from time immemorial no teacher 
had been asked to remain the second year, while 
each of the last three had retired from the profes- 
sion in disgust. Common sense said, ‘*‘ Resign 
before you tail;’’ but pride said, ‘‘No,’’ and I 
followed the latter advice. During the rest of my 
vacation. I meditated long and deeply on these 
three questions. What most interested me when I 
was a child? Who most influenced me? and What 
qualities would my ideal teacher have possessed ? 
My own experience as a pupil in the grades served 
as a guide. In answer to the first, I said, ‘‘ The 
mysteries of Nature, Natural phenomena, and all 
forms of plant and animal life;’’ to the second, 
* People who spoke the truth unflinchingly and kept 
it inviolate;’’ to the third, ‘‘A thorough knowl- 
edge of subject matter combined with the habits 
of a student, and a willingness to answer ques- 
tions and énter into the interests of her pupils.’’ 
I realized that my ideals were high so that it was 
with a sinking heart I entered school the first 
morning. 

It was not many minutes before I scored my 
first victory. When I opened the desk a mouse 
jumped out, brushed my cheek and fell ta the 
floor. I neither screamed nor stirred from my 
place but began to put books and papers where 
they belonged. A few moments later a_ boy 
entered; he carried a snake with which he was 


frightening some girls. I asked to see it and, © 


although he held it unpleasantly near to my face. 
did not flinch but examined it and asked ques- 
tions about its mode of life. The boy became so 
thoroughly interested in telling what he knew, 
that he forgot to be rude and was delighted when 
I asked him to select a schoolmate to assist in 


making a cage that we might keep the snake in, 


our schoolroom to observe its habits. The worst boy 
in school was thus out of the way during the try- 
ing hours of orgnaization and, contrary to his plan, 
converted from a hindrance into a co-worker. 
The cag@ was really well made and my hearty 
thanks and complimentary remarks about his 
ingenuity made him ever after my firm ally. 

That night we went nutting and found egg-sacs 
ot Argiope, the garden spider, her web, and 


finally My Lady herself, clad in black velvet and 
gold. I showed the children the horseshoe on 
the horse chestnut tree and talked of the 1}. fe his- 
tory of frogs, toads, and salamanders. The next 
night I was invited to take another walk. 

Within a week I won the good will of the chil- 
dren and before the close of the second week had 
also convinced them that I fully intended to do 
my duty even though it should be necessary to 
work from nine o'clock until dark. When it was 
too noisy I stopped work until the room became 
quiet and not once did I close before the work for 
that half day was accomplished. Several nights 
it was nearly dark when we went home. I ex- 
pressed my regret that it had been necessary to 
continue its session so long but, as the State ex- 
pected me to accomplish a definite amount of work 
each day and as the delay had been caused by dis- 
turbances in the schoolroom, it was clearly our 
duty to make up the time thus lost. This was fair 
but decidedly unpleasant, and thereafter we were 
usually ready to be dismissed at four o’clock. I 
could not have adopted this plan had the board 
of education interfered. They held a meeting, 
talked over the pros and cons of the case and de- 
cided to let me work out my fate. If I failed it 
would be no worse than my predecessors. If I 
succeeded, harmony and peace would enter into 
the lives of the Board. The chance seemed worth 
taking; the result was that one teacher did stay 
her second year.” Ay, and the third and fourth 
also. 

During the month of October we took walks 
nearly every afternoon and studied erosion; made 
canals, locks, and dykes; located every bay, islet, 
cape, and point of the river. and finally made a 
product map of the county. 

Early in November I received a circular letter 
from the Cornell Bureau of Nature Study which 
contained directions for the organization of Junior 
Naturalist Clubs. The letter promised that a 
monthly leaflet should regularly be sent to each 
member. I felt intuitively that herein would lay 
the secret to continued successful management of 
my school. In three days my plans were matured 
and I asked the pupils who desired to join a club 
for the study of outdoor life to remain after 
school. Everyone stayed. I said that my plan was 
to organize a club with twelve charter members 
chosen from those pupils having the highest 
standings in their respective grades. A short, in- 
formal session would be held immediately after the 
opening of school each morning. Every boy or 
girl present would be at liberty to tell of what he 
had seen of especial interest or to show speci- 
mens ot his own collecting. We would thereafter 
take our walks at regular intervals and train our- 


selves in habits of close observation and taking 


notes. The chief advantage in being a member 
consisted in the right to vote, to receive the 
leaflets, and to write monthly letters to Mr. 
Spencer, the deputy chief. These letters would 
tell of our work on the subjects assigned by the 
department, of any discoveries we might make, or 
of our walks and talks together. 

The. names of the prospective members were 
then read and the remainder of the school dis- 
missed. A committee was chosen to draft a con- 
stitution, which when approved provided that all 
pupils having an average of ninety per cent in 
school work or in deportment were eligible to 
membership and that any member whose conduct 
did not meet with the approval of the club should 
be dropped by vote of two-thirds of the members; 
that a good standing in school work must be 
maintained in order to retain active membership, 
and that a weekly business meeting should be 
held. The results were more than satisfactory. 
After about six weeks the membership averaged 
thirty-two and but two children were dropped for 


misbehavior. There were six cases of tardiness 
as against a registered report of seventy-three the 
previous year while the following year there were 
but four cases. One little boy came to school 
without his shirt-waist rather than miss the 
morning talk, much to the discomfiture of his 
mother who arrived some minutes later with the 
missing garment. 

The language work advanced at least seventy- 
five per cent in quality during the first year. 
The children had something to write about and 
were eager to do it. Each child wrote to Mr. 
Spencer once or twice a month. The leaflets 
were greatly tfeasured and read so many times 
that not more than half of the original would be 
left by the time new ones were received. We 
studied also the wood-folk and made an aquarium 
in which to rear tadpoles. 

The study of seeds led to that of fruits and 
grains, soil, climate, effects of heat and moisture, 
and the causes of the same. We then took up the 
products of a section and the occupations of the 
people. The varying length of the shadow of the 
flag pole proved a good introduction to the change 
of seasons. Some flying squirrels brought out the 
fact that air has weight and also the curious way 
in which squirrels turn their feet hind side foremost 
when descending a tree, the better.to retain their 
hold. A sweet potato in a glass of water sent 
forth roots and the vine covered the half of one 
window. We studied germination with oats, corn, 
and beans sown in glasses full of sand. At one 
time we had a cage of wood-mice, a glass candy- 
jar aquarium containing tadpoles, three white 
rats, and five Isabella (wooly-bear) caterpillars. 
These latter- spun brownish coccons out of silk 
combined with much of their own hair. They 
seemed to interest the children more than any 
other animal which we possessed. 

I could tell of work done at home, gardens cul- 
tivated, flowers sent to the sick, letters and ma- 
terial for Nature Study work sent to the college 
settlement schools in New York, and, best of all, 
how two boys, cruel and revengeful by nature, 
became thoughtful and kind. I think you will 
agree with me, however, that Nature Study lessens 
instead of increases the strain on the teacher 
and the ainount of work she has to do. 





Memorizing. 


BY SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Children should be taught in every grade to 
memorize choice selections of. prose and poetry, 
especially the latter. Such selections repeated 
again and again, furnish a child not so mvch with 
knowledge equipment as with spiritual resources 
which will be a source of pleasure to him to the 
very last day of his life. ‘Teachers need not be 
afraid of wasting time in having children repeat 
and repeat, singly or in concert, extracts in verse 
and prose from the best English and American 
authors, to the end that the lofty sentiments of 
these authors may become a part of the mental 
and spiritual equipment of the child. 

Charles Eliot Norton says in~ words which 
should be a part of the creed of every teacher: 
‘*Poetry is one of the most efficient means of educa- 
tion of the moral sentiment as well as of the in- 
telligence. It is the source of the best culture. 
Let a man truly possess himself of any one of the 
works of the great poets, and no matter whatever 
else he may fail to know, he is not without edu- 
cation. To learn by heart the best poems is one 
of the best parts of the school education of the 
child, but it must be learning by heart,—not 
merely by rote as'a task but by heart as a pleas- 
ure. The exercise, however difficult at first, be- 
comes easy with continual practice. At*first the 
teacher must ‘guard against exacting too much. 
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S. GEORGE. 


BY J. 

Pupils must have, in part at least, the spirit of 
a science or a subject before they can be expected 
to pursue the study of it with interest or profit. 
The amount of purposeful work a pupil will de- 
vote to a subject, increases geometrically with the 
degree of interest he has or the amount that can 
be awakened in him; and conversely, the degree 
of interest will be increased with satisfactory re- 
sults of his work. Whena scholar has the spirit 
of the subject ke will not necessarily stop study- 
ing within the limits of the text assigned, but 
will make collateral references. Hecan then be 
classed as a student. He is no longer a mere 
pupil. 

But this interest can best be started by a few 
good talks over a rather wide range of the subject 
during the first few recitations of a schoul term or 
whenever the scholar sets out in the subject. The 
writer remembers in his boyhood days getting 
more insight into certain topics and inspiration 
for more independent effort from talks by the 
teacher on the first day of school than he got 
through several weeks, probably, of the preceding 
term. ‘The personality and the manner of the 
new teacher, perhaps, coupled with the impres- 
sionibility of the pupil had effect, as well as the 
substance of the talk. When a pupil takes up a 
new branch of study, whether he has been regu- 
larly promoted thereto or has promoted himself, 
he needs something else than a long list of defi- 
nitions to begin with, He needs to have in a 
brief review the general scope of the subject. 

Most of the work in county institutes in recent 
times is on General Methods and by the lecture 
method, instead of being academic as was formerly 
the case; and so the purpose of it is to arouse 
professional spirit rather than to complete or patch 
up the scholarship of those engaged in teaching. 
In like manner, too great devotion to the text- 
book in the schoolroom will not secure the ‘‘ school 
feeling,’’ the ‘‘school spirit,’’ ‘‘school senti- 
ment,’’ or whatever that may be termed which 
causes children to have spontaneous interest in the 
life at school and to take delight in school work. 
The children should not feel that their time a 
school is a segregated part of life, but should look 
at it as a continuous flow. 

A teacher should be so thorough in subject 
matter that he can present the whole of a topic so 
that even children can get a general view. This 
plan or method, considered in relation to the 
recitation, is both preparation and presentation; 
it is presentation on the part of the teacher and it 
is the preparation of the pupil. The same matter 
should be taken for study again, and at the second 
recitation the thought reproduced, some point full 
and definite by each pupil. Thus we would have 
the third and fourth points of a good recitation, 
namely, expression and drill. When scholars do 
not see that the work is theirs as a class and as 
individuals and that they are to be held for re- 
sults, the lecture method will have to be used in 
preparation of each new topic no matter how close 
the connection with preceding topics. That is, 
if the pupils’ notion of school work is merely to 
get through the books, they have no other expec- 


tation than that the teacher is going to coach 
them along and their own notion of their advance- 
ment is ‘‘being in the Fifth Reader.’’ 

I would not wish the talkative teacher, who uses 
the pouring-in method, to think I am recommend- 
ing his plan. ‘There is a very essential difference 
between the teacher who does all the talking and 
the one who devotes a stated period to elucidative 
talk on a difficult point and expects the hearers to 
get thoughts and words fitted to express them. 
The teacher who does all the talking is always ‘‘on 
his nerves.’’ He nearly always takes a high pitch 
of voice, the pupils are worked up to the same 
high nervous tension, and the result is a noisy 
school with results that are slender to say the 
least. The writer has seen teachers who seemed 
to think that the way for them to improve all the 
time was to be always talking; who having asked 
a question, did not pretend to give time fora 
pupil to answer, but gave the answer themselves 
lest they seem not to know the answer. Such 
teachers are hardly worthy of advice, though as 
long as teaching is used asa stepping stone to 
other vccations, such will be found. | Persons 
who can’t stop talking appear to abhor silence, 
much as nature is said to abhora vacuum. If 
‘*speech is silver and silence is gulden,’’ it would 
seem fitting for teachers to be ‘‘double standard’’ 
advocates; that is, they ought to know when to 
talk and when to remain silent, guiding scholars 
in their attempts at talking. The lecture method 
can be used in general exercises at opening of 
the day's program or on .Friday afternoon for 
giving information of a query-box character; that 
is, presenting points and matters of general 
interest and of a supplementary nature, (impor- 
tant events of general history, sketches of noted 
living men, natural curiosities,) which are as at- 
tractive to some pupils as the main subjects; but 
in a school provided with reference books this 
should not be so necessary. 

In lessons on Moral Training we have the lec- 
ture method unmixed. With some one of the 
virtues—obedience, politeness, reverence, patience, 
temperance, honesty, courage, far theme, and an 
appropriate proverb, maxim, or scriptural passage 
for text, a course of talks on character building 
can be presented which will be as effectual as all 
that is gained from class work and text-book study 
of Moral Training. It is an effective plan to take 
such a+ subject as the ‘‘Nervous System,’’ or 
‘* Aliquot Parts,’’ or the ‘‘Inter-Colonial Wars,’’ 
both before beginning and after the pupils have 
finished the text on those subjects, and use all the 
recitation period in presenting a summary of the 
subject, which will give the pupils a better concep- 
tion of the subject as a whole and train them to 
recite by topic better; .also to take an examination 
with less dread and pass more satisfactorily. The 
tendency to imitate can be and should be appealed 
to in the matter of how to recite as well as in 
other things; and the teacher needn’t dread the 
pouring-in method so much that he never will tell 
his pupils anything. They will sooner learn to 
present many points connectedly if he sets the ex- 
ample of so doing. If they can see the connec- 
tion between the matter of today’s study and that 
of yesterday by having this general view presented, 
they will acquire the studious habit. They can 
hardly be expected to ‘‘work out’’ a subject for 
themselves, if they be not first shown the separate 
steps required in general in ‘‘working out.’’ If 
they can carry forward a process of investigation 
of a subject, they are worthy to be called students. 

The question method, then, and the topic 
method should give place frequently to the lecture 
method, to let the scholars see that the teacher hus 
been under the task of preparing lessons for reci- 
tation and under the responsibility of having 
something presentable. 


The Art of Questioning. 


BY MARGARET LORRAINE, 


It is not sweeping to say that three-fourths of 
the success of every lesson depends on its ques- 
tions. Let the questions be without fault, and 
other pedagogic errors can be but slight. There 
are bound to be good results from a lesson where- 
in the questioning is strong. 

Naturally, comes at once the query—‘‘ What 
characterizes good questions?’’ First: They 
must be grammatically correct. English is a 
beautiful language, rich, full, prolific. Let us give 
its’ best forms to the children in the schoolroom. 

Second: Questions must be clear, not vague or 
ambiguous. This is at once the right of the 
questioned. Say what you intend to say. How 
often do we see this foolish sight—a teacher (let 
us hope she is always a young one) working and 
struggling for the answer to a question she never 
asked! We recall the time-honored story of the 
young normal teacher who was distressed because 
she could not get the answer she wanted, and was 
helped out by the smart boy in her training school, 
who having been experimented upon often knew 
the stock questions, and said: ‘‘I know the answer 
you want, but you can’t get it with those ques- 


tions! You haven't asked the right question 
yet!’’ 
Third: They must be logical, suggested by, 


growing out of, dependent upon, one another. 
Keep to your line of thought; the chain of reason- 
ing must be unbroken. Here is the only method 
of teaching our children to reason. When we 
have led them to find the fact, ‘‘Why?'’ is our 
next question. Simply follow the natural action 
of the mind—that’s the meaning of logical. We 
can not ask ‘‘why’’ too often. 

Fourth: All questions must be concise—short 
as possible. Do not fog matters with superfluous 


words. Send them out so they will strike home at 
once. 

Fifth: Questions that do not suggest the 
answer. Of what value is a question that does 


not cause a mental action? 

Sixth: Questions must be rapid. We want 
our children bright, wide-awake, alert,—in a 
word, to form good mental habits. 

Seventh: It is worth while to place the name 
of the child at the end of the question. A trick 
of the trade, but legitimate, and it pays; seem- 
ingly trivial, but there lies hidden more training 
in it, than any but a teacher realizes—a world of 
disciplinary value—sustained interest, self-posses- 
sion, politeness, and last but not least, every, 
pupil does the work. 

Effective and correct: questioning is indeed an 
art, but one within the grasp of every teacher, 
when she recognizes it as such, and sets to work 
for its mastery. Let her go over and over her 
questions, cutting down here, framing differently 
there. Is this the question that should come 
next? Is that one naturally suggested by its 
predecessor? In very brief time she will make no 
effort in framing questions, conscious endeavor 
will indeed have passed into art, having all the de- 


sired virtues of the above seven tests at first blush. 
_— --__—~~- ~~ = - 


Every true American should read True Stories 
of Great Americans —12 cloth-bound volumes, 
each telling the life story of one of our greatest 
Americans in a style so simple and fascinating and 
yet so strong that they are equally interesting to 
the child of fourteen and the grown man or 
woman. They should be in every library and 
schuol, public or private. They are sold at the 
popular price of $2.50 in cloth, or given as a re- 
ward for securing subscriptions to our journals— 
Wortp’s Events and NorMAL_ INSTRUCTOR- 
TEACHERS WORLD to the amount of only $4.00, 
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BY INEZ N, MCFEE. 


Grammar is one of the most difficult of the 
common school studies. To teach it successfully 
requires the highest degree in the art of teaching. 
‘‘It is more difficult than arithmetic,’’ say Bain, 
‘‘and is probably on a par with the beginnings of 
Algebra and Geometry.’’ Page says: ‘*Grammar 
proper isa science. The study of a science pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the facts upon which it is 
based; these the child has not yet acquired. 
Again, the mastery of a science requiresa strength 
and concentration of mental power which are as 
yet only potential in the child. Not only is 
grammar a science, it is that science which brings 
to light and consciousness the subtlest operations 
of the soul itself. It is therefore not adapted to 
childhood, and should not be studied too early. 
I am satisfied that early and superficial teaching 
of a difficult subject is not only useless but posi- 
tively injurious. How many, by too early study 
of an intricate branch, make themselves think 
they understand it, and thus prevent the hope of 
further advancement at the proper age!’’ 


It is rare that a teacher is found without some 
pretentions to English Grammar, yet few are as 
frank as the young lady who was recently taking 
examination for a certificate in the Superintend- 
ent’s office. ‘‘You have>:three-quarters of an 
hour, can you write upon grammar in that time?’’ 
questioned the Superintendent. ‘‘O, my _ yes!’’ 
exclaimed the young lady, ‘‘I can tell all I know 
about grammar in half that time.’’ 


Grammar is not an exact science, and therefore 
should be taught and studied for breadth, not 
nicety of reasoning. Parsing and diagramming 
are mere means to an end—to teach the correct 
use of words,—not ends within themselves. The 
average teacher sets out resolved to parse and 
diagram every word to his own satisfaction, and 
then to argue everybody else into the same belief. 
Like teacher, like pupil; and so the latter forms 
the same habit and goes forth to ‘‘contend 
mightily with unbelievers.’’ Let us do our hair- 
splitting in mathematics, where nice distinctions 
are everything; not in grammar where they are 
next to nothing. Wedonot say such arguments 
are useless, but comparatively so, as the time 
devoted to grammar can be better employed. Few 
grammarians agree upon hair-splitting technical- 
ities anyway. Weshould get our English from 
literature, not from the text-books. We are re- 
minded of the young lady who asked the college 
professor if the authors of text-books got their 
English from literature. ‘‘Professedly, yes; 
actually, no,’’ replied the Professor. ‘‘They get 
part of it from literature and a deal of it from 
their imaginations.’’ 

It is the business of the grammars to conform 
to the writers, not the writers to the grammars. 
Hence the fable: Said a locomotive (text-book) 
to a railway track (literature), ‘‘I see you make 
a curve yonder ahead of me. Why didn’t you 
run straight? I won’t follow you; I'll take my 
own course; I run by rule.’’ Just then the loco- 
motive reached the curve, refused to turn, went 
straight ahead and landed in the ditch. But the 


track still curves. Whoso hath eyes let him read. 


‘As grammar was made after language,’’ says 
Spencer, ‘‘so ought it to be taught after language, 


It is not only true that grammar should be taught af- 
ter language, but its facts should be reached through 
language. The young pupil best learns the structure 
of thesentence, the nature and use of modifiers, by 
actually expressing and modifying his own 
thoughts. The first language lesson given in 
school should be one in talking, and all through 
the elementary course the tongue should prepare 
the way for the pen. Young pupils are too often 
expected to express on paper what they can not 
express orally. ‘‘Good habits of speech,’’ says 
Professor March, ‘‘are caught rather than taught.’’ 
Conversation should always be made the road to 
composition. Dr. White divides language train- 
ing in preparation for grammar into the following 
series and divisions: 


I, PRIMARY SERIES.—PREPARATORY. 


1. Writing words and sentences. 

2. Copying maxims, proverbs, 
poetry, etc. 

3. Writing sentences dictated by the teacher. 

4. Writing sentences expressing facts observed. 

5. Writing descriptions of present actions. 

6. Writing sentences containing one or more 
given words. 

7. Writing stories which pupils have learned to 
tell well. 


stanzas of 


II.-SECONDARY SERIES. 


1. Writing the substance of reading lessons. 

2. Writing descriptions and_ stories about 
pictures. 

3. Writing stories told or read by the teacher. 

4. Writing descriptions by answering questions. 

5. Writing business papers. 


Ill. ORIGINAL SERIES, 


Letters. 

Descriptions of known objects. 

. Narratives of personal experience. 

. Descriptions of journeys, real and imaginary. 
Biographical sketches. 

. Descriptions of current events. 

The discussion of themes, or the essay 
proper. 

It is not deemed necessary to add many sugges- 
tions respecting the teaching of English grammar 
when pupils are well prepared for the study of a 
text-book. Attention should be directed to the 
mastery of the more important facts and ‘princi- 
ples, which should, one by one, be made familiar 
by continued drills. The ordinary text-books 
present too few sentences for analysis in the 
various exercises, and as many other sentences as 
may be needed should be added by the teacher. 
An invaluable help in this direction is ‘‘ Wall- 
bank’s Outlines and Exercises in. English Gram- 
mar’’ (A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago. Price 25 
cents.) The practical aim of this book, as set 
forth in the introduction, is ‘‘to develop such 
principles of language as shall be of value in 
higher English study, to bring about such an 
understanding of our language as shall lead to a 
better use of words and to clearer constructions.’’ 
We would advocate the use of these outlines in 
the advanced grades for the assignment of all class 
work, to be used with any thorough grammar. 
The following copy illustrates the general manner 
of treatment. 


THE SENTENCE.—I. CLASSES. 


1. According to form— 

(a) Simple. 

The general acted wisely. 

The general showed wisdom in his actions. 

The general commanding that army showed 
wisdom. 

(b) Complex. 

The general showed that he was wise. 


NARS WDE 


The general showed wisdom when he gave those 
orders. 

The general who commanded that army. showed 
wisdom. 

(c) Compound. 

The general acted wisely, but his army was de- 
feated. 

The general gave the command and it was 
obeyed. 

The general showed himself worthy of respect, 
therefore the soldiers respected him. 


2. According to use— 
(a) Declarative. 
The boys study diligently. 
Boys, you must study diligently. 
(b) Interrogative. 
Do the boys study diligently ? 
(c) Imperative. 
Boys, study diligently. 
(d) Exclamatory. 
How diligently the boys study! 
The boy! Oh! where was he? 


This outline is followed by ten sentences which 
are to be classified according to form and use. 

Accuracy and: facility in the use of language 
both spoken and written, are the chief ends to be 
secured by the study of grammar. What will it 
avail the pupil to be well versed in technical 
grammar yet be unable to express his thoughts 
clearly and correctly? It is poor policy to spend 
much time correcting errors in language. Pupils 
should be made familiar with the correct forms, 
not the incorrect. Imagine the discomfiture of 
the teacher who had spent several days drilling on 
the correct use of the articles, when she heard a 
usually bright pupil exclaim: ‘‘A owl sat on an 
fence!’’ 

Modern usage, in spite of grammarians and 
text-books to the contrary, controls the selection 
of words. Even the college professor, who had 
been lecturing upon prepositions, was forced to 
admit this when he closed his remarks by saying: 
‘*Remember, then, never to use a preposition to 
end a sentence with.’’ As a matter of fact, it is 
seldom that a mistake is madé in the form of a 
preposition, but in the use of this part of speech 
many inaccuracies occur, as the following will 
show: ‘‘Come and sit around the fire, Emer- 
sonia,’’ said the hospitable Western relative. 
‘‘There are physical limitations which will pre- 
vent me from doing so, Aunt Rachel,’’ replied the 
young woman from Boston, ‘‘But with your per- 
mission I will sit in front of the fire.’’ 

All good writing consists of good sentences 
properly joined. Since the sentence is the foun- 
dation or unit of discourse, it is all important 
that the pupil should understand it. He should 
know the sentence as the skillful engineer knows 
his engine, that, when there is disorganization of 
parts, he may at unce find the difficulty and the 
remedy forit. Kelloggsays: ‘‘As a means of dis- 
cipline nothing can compare with a training in 
the logical analysis of the sentence. To study 
thought through its outward form, the sentence, 
and to discover the fitness of the different parts 
of the expression to the parts of the thought, is to 
learn to think.’’ Experienced teachers recognize 
that a knowledge of the sentence can not be 
gained by memorizing complicated rules and 
labored forms of analysis. It is ridiculous to 
compel a pupil to wade through a page or two of 
such bewildering terms as ‘‘complex adverbial 
element of the second class’’ and ‘‘compound 
prepositional adjective phrase,’’ in order to com- 
prehend a few simple functions. Many teachers 
use the diagram to picture the complete analysis 
of the sentence, and analysis by diagram often 
becomes so iuteresting and so helpful that, like 
other good things, it is liable to be overdone. 
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When the ordinary constructions have been made 
clear, diagrams should be used only for the more 
difficult sentences. 

Perhaps no study in the school course is more 
in need of diversions and recreations to make it 
interesting than Grammar, and yet there is no 
study in which they are so difficult to provide. 
The following suggestions may be helpful: 

1. Have a variety of composition exercises. 
The best way for pupils to learn language is by 
expressing their own thoughts. Try giving the 
pupils a familiar subject, have them pass to the 
board and write what they can in three minutes. 
Then have them change places and correct punc- 
tuation and spelling. After they return to their 
own place let them check their sentences. Parse 
difficult sentences. In all blackboard work, have 
the pupils bound a space upon the board; teach 
them to write straight, syllabicating properly at 
the end of a line in place of letting the word hang 
over like a vine. 

2. Occasionally try written analysis. 

3. Diagramming, preferably by Reed & Kel- 
logg’s system, will interest the pupils, and give 
them a good picture of the sentence. 

4. Have ‘‘Grammar Matches’’ conducted like 
‘*Spelling Matches,’’ the pupils using questions 
in place of words. 

5. Try ‘‘enriching sentences.’’ Let the pupils 
take a composition of their own, and strike out 
all useless words. Next let them shorten the 
sentences, substituting simple Saxon words for the 
long ones. Note the added strength of the com- 
position. 

6. Try preparing lists of nouns, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, etc. Write a list of nouns upon the board; 
have the pupils prefix suitable adjectives. Sup- 
pose the teacher writes ‘‘house;’’ the pupil writes 

The 
old 
wooden 
stone 
gray 
etc. | 

Treat verbs the same way. Try making a list 
of ‘‘conversational verbs;’’ viz., those used in 
writing conversations. Teach the pupils not to 
use ‘‘said,’’ all the time. Among others, place 
these verbs: called, prompted, asked, added, 
breathed, replied, announced, answered, insisted, 
commented, agreed, suggested, cried, urged, 
murmured, assured, begged. repeated, com- 
manded, remarked, observed, gasped, etc. 

7. Teach the use of punctuation marks. The 
following descriptions show how much punctuation 
has to do with the meaning of what is written: 


A BAD MAN. 


He is an old man and experienced in vice 
and wickedness; he is never found opposing 
the work of iniquity; he takes delight in the 
downfall of his neighbors; he never rejoices 
in the prosperity of his fellow creatures; he 
is always ready to assist in destroying the 
peace of society; he takes no pleasure in 
serving the Lord; he is uncommonly diligent 
in sowing discord among his friends and ac- 
quaintances; he takes no pride in laboring to 
promote the cause of Christianity; he has not 
been negligent in endeavoring to stigmatize 
all public. teachers; he makes no effort to 
subdue his evil passions; he strives hard to 
build up Satan’s kingdom; he lends no aid 
to the support of the gospel among the 
heathen; he contributes largely to the devil; 
he will never go to heaven; he must go 
where he will receive his just recompense 
and reward. 


house. 


A GOOD MAN. 
He is an old man and experienced; in vice 
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and wickedness, he is never found; in oppos- 
ing the work of iniquity, he takes delight; 
in the downfall of his neighbors, he never 
rejoices; in the prosperity of his fellow 
creatures, he is always ready to assist; in de- 
stroying the peace of society, he takes no 
pleasure; in serving the Lord, he is uncom- 
monly diligent; in sowing discord among his 
friends and acquaintances, he takes no pride; 
in laboring to promote the cause of Chris- 
tianity, he has not been negligent; in endeav- 
oring to stigmatize all public teachers, he 
makes no effort; to subdue his evil passions, 
he tries hard; to build up Satan’s kingdom, 
he lends no aid; to the support of the gospel 
among the heathen, he contributes largely; 
to the devil he will never go; to, heaven he 
must go, where he will receive his just 
recompense and reward. 

8. Give the pupils a subject with instructions 
to write a certain number of simple, complex, and 
compound sentences about it. For instance, 
write ten simple, four complex, and three com- 
pound sentences about ‘‘’The Baseball Game.’* 

9. Teach the use and meaning of words. Pay 
some attention to prefixes and suffixes. Use the 
dictionary frequently. 

Remember that all grammar work must be 
practical; aim to give the pupil a good under- 
standing of English. Be sure that he can speak 
and write readily and correctly, even if he can’t 
conjugate the verb see in all its modes and tenses. 
Few pupils have much use for technical grammar 
after their school days are gone. 

a eee 


The Possessives. 


MIssS M. H. LEONARD. 


The ‘‘signs of possession’’ (not in a demoniacal 
sense as interpreted by our forefathers, but in the 
grammatical meaning of the term) have received 
some curious treatment at the hands of writers on 
language. 

The most common genitive termination in Old 
English-was es, which was pronounced as an added 
syllable. It belonged at first to the singular of some 
masculine and neuter nouns, and was afterwards 
extended to the feminine. Other forms of this 
termination were as, us, ys, zs, and simply s. 
These genitives in s were not found in the oldest 
English but made their appearance in the North- 
ern dialects first and are due, it is said, to Scan- 
dinavian influence. These genitive forms con- 
tinued down to the fifteenth century. As late as 
1420 such phrases as ‘‘ vynes rootes,’’ ‘*strengthes 
qualitie’’ were in use. Later came the elision of 
the vowel and the introduction of the apostrophe 
which marks our modern possessive case; but this 
sign did not come into general use much before 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

From the time of Ben Jonson to that of Addison, 
there seems to have prevailed a false theory as ta 
the origin of the possessive termination, and this 
has been repeated in some grammar text books of 
recent years. It was believed that the suffix in s 
was an abbreviated form of 47s. This would not 
account for the possessive sign in feminine and 
plural genitives. Yet the idea seems to have taken 
deep root, and the pronoun Azs was frequently in- 
troduced after the noun. Early English litera- 
ture abounds in such phrases as ‘‘the egle hys 
nest.’’ In the eighteenth century it was a com- 
mon practice for the owner of a book to write his 
name upon the fly-leaf thus: ‘‘John Smith, his 
book.’’ A well known example of this use of 
the pronoun occurred in the Book of Common 
Prayer of the English church in which the last 
phrase of the prayer for all conditions of men was 
formerly printed ‘‘for Jesus Christ his sake.’’ 
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Probably the fact that the early genitive termina- 
tion zs had sometimes been written apart from the 
noun was one reason for this confusion of thought. 
‘*A very interesting and learned pamphlet’’ on 
this subject has been written by an English writer, 
Mr. Sergeant Manning, under the elaborate title, 
‘*The Character and Origin of the Possessive 
Augment in English and its Cognate Dialects.’’ 

Although the Anglo-Saxon genitive in s be- 
longed only to singular nouns, modern usage has 
established ’s as the plural possessive termination 
also, the apostrophe alone being used when the 
plural already ends ins. A rule has sometimes 
crept into the grammars for the placing of the 
apostrophe after the s as means of distinguishing 
the plural possessive from the singular in nouns 
whose singular and plural are alike, as, ‘‘A sheep’s 
tail. Four sheeps’ tails.’’ But this is not sustained 
either by universal usage or by historical reason, 
and it would seem better when there is danger of 
ambiguity to avoid it by the use of a prepositional 
phrase. 

It being decided that ’s should be the modern 
possessive termination, it is well that the excep- 
tions to the rule should be as few as_ possible. 
Usage is not entirely uniform on the question of 
adding ’s to a singular noun that already end in s. 





BUILDING BONES. 





Of Great Importance That Children Should Have 
Proper Food. 


A child will grow up with weak and small bones 
or strong and sturdy frame, depending on the kind 
of food given. 

That's why feeding the youngsters is of such 
great importance. The children do not select the 
food—the responsibility rests with the parent or 
guardian, or with you if you select the food for a 
boy or girl. 

‘The scientific selection of this food should be- 
gin as early as possible. That’s when the delicate 


little piant neeeds the tenderest care. A well 
known lady of Calistoga, Calif., says: ‘‘About two 
years ago my little niece was taken sick. When 


medical aid was called one physician pronounced 
the case curvature of the spine; another called it 
softening of the bones and gave but little hope of 
her recovery. For weeks she had been failing be- 
fore her parents thought it anything but trouble 
from her teething, 

‘‘She had been fed on mushes and _ soft foods of 
different kinds, but at last her stomach could re- 
tain scarcely anything. At this time she had be- 
come a weak little skeleton of humanity that 
could not much more than stand alone. 

‘‘The doctors changed her food several times 
until finally she was put on Grape-Nuts which she 
relished from the first and ate at almost every 
meal and her recovery has been wonderful. She 
has been gaining ever since in strength and weight. 

‘She has eaten dozens of packages of Grape- Nuts 
in the last year and a half and the child is nowa 
rosy-cheeked and healthy little girl, still clinging 
to her Grape- Nuts. 

‘It is plain the food has saved her life by giv- 
ing her body the needed material to keep it well 
and the bone material to build with.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you 
free and prepaid an interesting educational book- 
let for each one of your scholars. The subject is 
foreign travel and the book is handsomely illus- 
trated. Let us know immediately to how many 
schelars you would like to present these little sou- 
venirs. ‘The supply is limited and there will be 


no reissue. 
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we would give written reviews at all suitable 
places in the subject the examination, horror would 
not be felt. No previous preparation would be 
made on the part of the student, and the teacher 
could know better what work is being done 


There are several time-honored phrases in which 
only an apostrophe is added. Such are ‘Moses’ 
law,’’ ‘*Jesus’ teachings,*’ and ‘‘ For conscience’ 
sake.’’ But the general practice and tendency 
seems to be wholly in favor cf the regular termi 
nation. There is usually no difficulty for either 
the ear or the eye in adding ’s to a noun ending 
in s, though it must usually be pronounced as a 
separate syllable, as James’s hat, Thomas’s ball. 

The possessive sign is seldom added to names 
other than those of persons. Journalistic writers 
are fond of adding it to names of places, as ‘‘ New 
York’s new mayor,’’ ‘‘ Boston's grain shipments. ”* 
Such expressions have conciseness in -their favor, 
but are generally avoided in literary writings. 
The possessive sign is sometimes added to a 
phrase instead of to a single noun, as ‘‘ Longfellow 
the poet’s home,’’ ‘‘John of Gaunt’s house.’’ 
An ambiguity that may arise from such usage is 
suggested by the old conundrum, ‘‘If Moses was 
the son of Pharoah’s daughter then he was the 
daughter of Pharoah’s son.’’ Sometimes a noun 
and its appositive both receive the possessive 
termination as ‘‘ We left the card in Mr. Cary’s 
the Secretary's hands.’’ But in the case of an 
appositive the added noun does not always receive 
the possessive termination, as— 

He will come down to ocean’s strand, 

Ocean whose watery ring enfolds the world. 

— Matthew Arnold. 

In phrases containing the adjective e/se usage 
has varied considerably in its use of the possessive 
sign. Thus we find— 

They were more in Pendennis’s way than in 
anybody's else. — 7hackeray. 

I took somebody else’s hat.—Dzchens. 

On the whole the weight of authority seems to 
be in favor of ‘‘anybody else’s.’’ In questions 
the preferred form is ‘‘ Whose else?’’ Yet here 
also there is variety, as— 

Whose else’s do you think ?— Dickens. 

Yes, who else’s daughter should I be?—Jdsen, 
translated by Gosse. 

The distinctions of joint and separate owner- 
ships in the use of the possessive may be learned 
by the comparison of such phrases as— 

Reed and Brown’s Grammar. 

Reed and Brown's Grammars. 

Reed’s and Brown’s Grammars. 

An element of confusion for possessive forms is 
made by the occasional use of ’s as a plural term- 
ination for letters, signs, and the names of words 
when the addition of s alone would cause am- 
biguity, as ‘‘ There are two I's in skill. ‘*There 
* are four Ye’s and three We’s on this page.’’ But 
if such exceptional forms be allowed they should 
be made as few as possible. In the eighteenth 
century the forms of the genitives and the plurals 
were often confounded. Thus Addison in the 
‘*Spectator’’ wrote of ‘‘Purcell’s Opera’s.”’ 

In the text books on grammar two forms are 
given for the possessive of most of the personal 
pronouns. Of these, the second forms, ers, 
ours, yours, and theirs, are often called Absolute 
or Independent Possessive pronouns, since they 
are never used with an accompanying noun. /J/¢s 
has no corresponding absolute pronoun. /77s is 


used interchangeably in the two relations. Mzne . 


and /Azne are usually absolute or independent, 
but were formerly used before nouns beginning 
with a vowel in the true possessive relation and 
are still so used in poetry, as— 

‘*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord.’’ 

Hers, ours, yours, and theirs are really double 
genitive forms, the s having been added to words 
already genitive in form. ‘These words are not 
found in the oldest English, but made their ap- 


pearance with the other genitives in s, first in the 
Northern dialects. The forms in the Southern 
dialects were Azse or As, oure, etc., and sometimes 
ouren, youren, etc. Traces of these old posses- 
sives are sometimes met with in provincial 
dialects, as ourn, hern, hi'sn, etc. 

In addition to the possessives of nouns and of 
personal pronouns, English has one other posses- 
sive case. Whose is the possessive of who; whether 
relative or interrogative, and it is occasionally 
used also as the possessive of whzch. The pro- 
noun possessives contain nu apostrophe. The 
verbal contraction z7¢’s has become somewhat 
familiar to the eye as a substitute for ‘‘It is,’’ 
and this fact has been an element of confusion in 
leading careless writers to employ it as a_posses- 
sive case. Ignorant people sometimes also intro- 
duce an apostrophe into the double genitives, as 
her's, their's, our's, ete. 

The old genitive case covered some word rela- 


tions that do not belong to the modern possessive - 


case, and which are usually expressed in modern 
English by the preposition of, as ‘‘ The siege of 
Paris.’’ In some similar cases where the posses- 
sive is allowed there may be ambiguity of mean- 
ing. Thus the phrase ‘‘My brother’s picture’’ 
may mean a picture belonging to iny brother, or 
one that represents him. Although usage allows 
this phrase with either meaning, yet in general it 
seems desirable to limit the possessive to the idea 
of ownership and to use of in other cases. Thus 
‘the roar of the waves’’ is better than ‘‘the 
wave’s roar,’’ although in poetry the latter form 
may be allowed. 

An idiom in English that is peculiar and some- 
times difficult to explain is the use of the posses- 
sive case in an adjective relation. In the phrase 
‘*This book of John’s’’ the simple and natural 
meaning is one of several which he owns. Yet 
usage allows the same form in cases where may be 
only one, as ‘‘ This child of ours,’’ ‘‘This wife of 
mine.’’ 


~<— 





Written Examinations. 


BY AN OLD TEACHER. 


A great deal has been said about written exam- 
inations, yet it seems that we are no nearer the 
solution of the problem than we were years ago. 
Nothing is ever settled without agitation so I 
wish to add my word to the others. 

In the first place I do not consider the examina- 
tion a fair test of ability. In looking back over 
my experience as a teacher I recall many instances 
of pupils who were bright and quick in class, 
good workers, who could not pass a good exam- 
ination, while others who were slow or lazy who 
did almost no class work, would stand, well in ex- 
aminations. In such case the examination is not 
a fair test. 

On the other side it is argued that it is a good 
thing for the lazy pupil because he will take his 
books home and accomplish more in two evenings 
than he has done ina whole month. I acknowl- 
edge that some do, but what does it amount to? 
He may pass, but in so doing his character is in- 
jured by acquiring the habit of doing nothing 
until the last moment. He will expect to slip 
through in that way and obtain the same results 
for a few hours’ effort as those who have labored 
patiently day after day, thus making him a 
schemer at other people’s expense. We as teachers 
should remember that we are not only training for 
the school, but for life. On the other hand, the 
hard working student who passes poor examina- 
tions becomes discouraged, uses less effort and 
finally gives up in disgust. 

We all have our pet schemes, so allow me to 
give mine. If instead of so many examinations 


by the pupils. I mark papers only as very 
good, good, poor, and very poor, that way lessen- 
ing my work and knowing better what my pupils 
are doing. I then point out the mistakes in class 
and give individuals help where it is needed. 
Such tests could be given once or twice a week, so 
the teacher would not have many papers at a time 
giving a test in each subject every month or six 
weeks, that way having frequent reviews and 
knowing just how well each part of the subject is 
mastered. It also shows the pupil just where he 
is weak, so he can devote more thought to such 
parts. 

This method does away with so many examina- 
tion papers and the teacher has more time to de- 
vote to other necessary work. It seems to be 
necessary to have some standard to go by so these 
papers could be marked with a grade sometimes, 
nothing being said about it beforehand. The 
final examination could also be given to have 
some tangible thing to go by for promotion, but 
the teacher who has kept in touch with the pupil’s 
work needs nothing to show who can do the next 
grade work, but something must be shown the 
pupil why he should or should not pass and the 
final examination papers can be so marked as to 
show this. I believe this would raise the stand- 
ard of scholarship and make school life more 
pleasant for all concerned. 


AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 





What Postum Did There. 


A well-known figure at the National Capital is 
that of an attorney-at-law and solicitor of patents, 
who has been practicing before the courts and the 
Department of the Interior at Washington for more 
than 25 years. The experience of this gentleman 
with coffee is unusually interesting for it proves 
that although the ill results from coffee are slow, 
they are sure. He says—‘'‘I have consumed coffee 
at my meals for many years, but of late years have 
been annoyed by deranged stomach and_sleepness- 
ness, pains in my head, nervousness and confusion 
of the mind. About 18 months ago I quit coffee 
and commenced to use Postum Food Coffee and 
have experienced the most pleasing and beneficial 
results therefrom. 

‘It has aided my digestion, increased my appe- 
tite for healthy food, appeased my stomach, invig- 
orated my brain, cleared and quieted nerves and 
mind, and enabled me to sleep soundly 8 hours out 
of the 24. It has imparted buoyancy and cheer- 
fulness to my daily life and caused me to look on 
the bright side of things in general. It has fitted 
me to do more brain work than ever before, and I 
would consider it a calamity to be deprived of its 
use. 

‘I look on Postum as an absolute cure for the ills 
that coffee causes, It not only cures the ravages of 
coffee but stimulates to vigor and healthy action the 
brain and all the organs of the human body. It 
has with me and with many of my friends and this 
is my authority for the statement.’’ Name fur- 
nished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd. , of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you 
free and prepaid an interesting educational book- 
let for each one of your scholars. The subject is 
foreign travel and the book is handsomely illus- 
trated. Let us know immediately to how many 
scholars you would like to present these little sou- 
venirs. The supply islimited and there will be 
no reissue. 
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Persian Literature. 


—_———— 


MARION GRAHAM WALLACE, 


The Aryan race is the ancient stock from which 
both the Persian and the Hindu races were de- 
scended. In very remote times this race dwelt in 
the mountains of Bactria which modern geograph- 
ers call Afghanistan. About 2300 B. C., two an- 
tagonistic sects of this race left the fatherland; 
one going to the south, the other to the west. 
That the Iranians and Hindus were originally one 
people is proved by the fact that Zend, the ear- 
liest language of the Persians, is closely akin to 
the Sanskrit; and that through this likeness it 
was first translated by scholars. 

The Avesta is the chief work of the Ancient 
Persian literature. It is called Zend-Avesta from 
the language in which it was written, and is sup- 
posed to be the work of Zoroaster, the prophet of 
the early Persian religion. Zoroaster was a real 
historical character, and it is thought that he 
lived in the sixth century B. C. The Zend- 
Avesta is the Persian Holy Scripture and it in- 
dicates a religion more spiritual than that set 
forth by the Hindus, 

In the eighth century A. D., the,Arabians con- 
quered Persia and the religion of Mohammed was 
introduced, yet many Fire Worshippers remained 
—some of them conformed openly to the faith of 
the conquerors, yet practiced their own rites in 
secret. Some of these fire worshippers fled to the 
mountainous regions where native rulers still held 
sway. The Arabian language was used for all 
literary purposes until the tenth century A. D., 
then the rulers of the Khorasan encouraged the 
minstrels to cultivate the native tongue. Rudagi 
was the first to immortalize Persian lyric poetry. 
The old traditions of national history were first 
embodied in the famous ‘‘Shahnamah,’’ or Book 
of Kings, by Firdausi. Romantic fiction and 
tales of some of the great men of their clime as 
well as of other lands then grew popular. Eulo- 
gies and panegyrics on reigning princes were lib- 
erally rewarded. Satires, fables, epigrams, hum- 
orous poetry, employed the leisure moments of the 
talented. The names of most of the writers, how- 
ever, have been lost in the rush of passing years. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam is one of the 
poems which have come to us. It was translated 
into English a few years since by Edward Fitz- 

gerald, and since that time has attained a new 
popularity. Much has been said and written 
about it in literary circles. _Omar Khayyam, the 
author of the Rubaiyat,died in1123 A. D. Hewas 
a mathematician and a great astronomer, as well 


asapoet. Heiscelebrated for his praises of love, 
wine, and the pleasures of life. ‘‘Eat, drink, 


and be merry for tommorow you die,’’ seems to 
be the text of his famous poem. The quatrain in 
which the poem is written consists of verses of 
four lines; the first, second and fourth rhyme, 
while the third is left free. 

Asadi of Tus was the teacher of Firdausi, the 
poet and historian. He declined to write the 
natural epic ‘‘Shahnamah,’’ because he was old, 
and recommended Firdausi to do this work, promis- 
ing to complete the work should he survive his 
pupil. In two days he composed four thousand lines 
Which Firdausi added to his own. Jemshid, 
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Sahrab, and Rustein are prominent characters in 
this ‘* Book of Kings,’’ and the work abounds in 
interesting stories of these and other characters. 
Sir William Jones calls the Shahnamah ‘‘a glorious 
monument of Eastern genius and learning.’’ 

The greatest romantic poet of Persia was 
Nizami. When he died, Sadi, a Persian writer, 
thus eulogized him. ‘‘Gone is Nizami our ex- 
quisite pearl, which Heaven in its kindness formed 
of purest dew.’’ 

‘Jelaleddin Rumi flourished in the court of 
Alouddin Kaikubad at Iconium in Asia Minor. 
‘*Mesnavi’’ is his most famous effort—a series of 
stories with moral maxims. Sadi, to whom we 
have already alluded, was the most important 
writer of Persian literature between 1150-1300. 
His writings have been translated into German, 
French, and English, and are much admired. 
Sadi was unhappy in his married relations, having 
married twice and been disappointed each time. 
His prejudice to woman is shown in these two 
maxims: 

‘Take your wife’s opinion, and act opposite to 


it.’’ ‘*Choose a fresh wife every spring or New 
Year’s Day, for the almanac of last year is good 
for nothing.’’ 


The Sultan Ilkhani lived during the latter half 
of the fourteenth century. He was a poet, artist, 
illuminator, and musical composer. On account 
of his cruelty, the chief men of Bagdad wrote 
to Tamerlane the Tartar to come and take their 
country. He came and conquered the whole of 
Persia. He waded through rivers of blood and 
made pyramids of human_ skulls. Yet after he 
was firmly established he patronized men of let- 
ters. Hafiz, is the assumed name of a poet of 
this time whose real name was Shemshuddin 
Mohammed. He isthe Anacreou of Persia. In 
youth he sang of love, and in later years he be- 
came a mystic. Today in Persia camel drivers 
sing snatches of his Icv2 songs, while scholars 
love to recite his poems by heart. His popularity 
is not bounded by class; high and low love his 
verses. Roses, nightingales, sweet perfumes, 
delicious fruits, languid breezes, all float before 
your mental vision as you read, and you dream of 
a‘‘land of the cypress and myrtle’’ which is 
fairer and sweeter than common eyes have seen. 
Jami was the last great poet of Persia. It seems 
that the Persians were fond of ‘‘noms de plume,’’ 
for hardly any of them used their own names. 
Jami’s real ‘‘cognomen’’ was Nuruddin Abdurrah- 
man, and he was born at Jam in 1414. His best 
work is ‘‘Yusuf and Zulaika,’’ founded on our 
Bible story of Joseph, as told in the Koran. In 
this tale ‘‘religious teachers find an allegory of 
the human soul’s love for the highest beauty and 
goodness. ’’ 

The gift of imaginative and descriptive elo- 
quence was highly considered by the Persians. 
The power to weave a fanciful tale was deemed a 
great accomplishment. Many rulers were stayed 
in their cruelty by an interesting tale tactfully 
related by the victim of their wrath. Assar isone 
of the most noted of story tellers. His romance 
of Meher and Mushteri is one of the most loved 
of all these old Persian stories. 


QUOTATIONS FROM PERSIAN AUTHORS. 


Purity is for man, next to life, the greatest 
good; that purity which is procured by the law of 
Mazda to him who cleanses his own self with good 
thoughts, words and deeds.—Zend Avesta. 


The sun is ruddy, strong and hale, 
The moon is sickly, wan and pale, 
Melluntrs ’twas ne’er in story told, 
That silver had the worth of gold 

The Moon, a slave, is bowed and bent; 
She knows her light is only lent, 





She hurries on, the way to clear, 

Till the great Shah himself appear. 
—Assadi—' The Dispute of Day and Nizht.’? 
A viper nourished in a bed, 

Where roses all their beauties spread, 

Though nourished with the drops alone, 

Of waves that spring from Allah’s throne, 

Is still a poisonous reptile found 

And with its venom taints the ground. 
—Firdausi—Shahnameh. 


Daughters, as the wise declare— 
Are ever false if they be fair. 
—From ‘‘ Jemshid— The Wanderer.”’ 


I sent my soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of that After life to spell— 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And anwsered—‘‘ I, myself am Heaven and Hel].’’ 
—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Strange is it not that of the myriads who, 
Before us passed the door of Darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 
—Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The earthly Hope men set their hearts upon, 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty face; 
Lighting an hour or two was gone. 








—-Rubatyai. 
SPRING HAS COME, 
SARA E. BRANWOOD, 
Hark! I hear the gentle rain, 
Tap! Tap! Tap! 
Knocking at the window-pane, 
Tap! Tap! Tap! 


Don’t you know the Spring is here? 
It’s been whispered fur and near, 
Soon the fluwers will appear, 

Tap! Tap! Tap! 


Hark! I heard the sweetest call 
Wake! Wake! Wake! 

To the flowers one and all 
Wake! Wake! Wake! 

Time to lift your sleepy heads, 

Time to get up from your beds, 

Wake! The Spring with gladness treads, 
Wake! Wake! Wake! 








Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite in poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Address all manuscript intended for this department to Mrs. Euizaneru P. Bemis, formerly Editor of Teachers World, Editor of Methods, 
Aids and Devices Department NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WorRLp, American Tract Society Building, Nassau Street, New York City. 








Teachers are especially requested to send early in April, de- 
scriptions of ideas they have worked out successfully in their 
classes during this month. Practical articles suitable for May 
and June issues are also solicited. Manuscript for May issue 
should be received on or before April 1. 


Outline for United States History. 





The Period of National Growth. 


BY SARA M. RIGGS, 


Professor of History, Iowa State Normal School. From “Studies 
in United States History.” 
Suggestions:—Study to discover how politi- 
cally, socially, and industrially the North and the 
South are again welded into a nation. Add to 
the map of the United States the new states as 
they are admitted. Study to find out what the 
chief causes of our prosperity have been. Write 
a summary in notebook. 
POLITICAL HISTORY: 
(a) Southern political disorders. 

1. Note the effect of carpetbag government 
and negro suffrage. Reau Hart’s Source Book, 
Nos. 131, 132. 

2. Federal intervention. 
and effect. 


Object, methods, 
Study the Ku-Klux movement; find 
out how the South kept the negroes from voting. 

3. Rival governments. Note the effect of 
this condition in the election of 1876. 

4. How settled? Note President Hayes’ 
policy from 1877 to 1881, and the repeal of the 
Force Act, 1893. 

5. Effect upon political parties. 

References— 

Sources: Hart’s Source Book, Nos. 131, 132. 
Hart’s Contemporaries, Nos. 151, 153, 157. 

Channing, 569, 571-573. McLaughlin, 483-485, 
487-489, 494-496, 500, 502. Montgomery, 483-485, 
494, 496, 517. Epochs, 111, 275, 276, 281-288. 
Andrews, 11, index. 

Note.—Consult other references at close of 
period. 

(b) Political Scandals. 

1, Credit Mobilier, 1872. 

Whisky Ring, 1875. 
Salary grab, 1873. 
(c) Electoral Commission, 1876. 
Object. Study election of 1876. 
Result of its work. 
What does McLaughlin mean in saying, 
‘‘This whole affair, then, was a victory for free 
government; it showed that the Americans pos- 
sessed the prime requisite for self-government— 
self-control ?’’ 

4. What principle in the settlement of differ- 
ences is here exemplified? Note Hayes’ words, 


ww Ww 


whe 


quoted in McLaughlin’s History, 497. 

(d) Political parties. 

Suggestions.—Place names of different parties 
in the note book, working out under each its prin- 
ciples and leaders. 

1. Liberal- Republican party, 1872. 

(a) Note its platform, giving causes. 
(b) Its part in the election. Why did the 
Democrats accept the platform? 

2. Greenback party, 1880. 
existence. 

3. Prohibition party, 1872. 

(a) Why did the prohibitionists form a 
political party? 
(b) Trace its part in the different elections. 

4. The People’s party, 1884. Populists, 1892. 

(a) Its origin. 

(b) Effect on other parties. 

(c) Its platform. 
5. Labor party, 1872; Equal Suffrage party, 
1888. 

6. Republican party. 

(a) Trace its history in relation to the 
chief events of the period, 1870-1901. 

(b) Sum up the leading principles of the 
party today. Study the platform of 1900. 

7. Democratic party. 

(a) Trace its history in relation to the 
leading question of the period, 1870-1901. 

(b) State the principles of the party today. 
Study the platform of 1900. 

8. What is a ‘‘mugwump?’’ What is an 
‘‘independent?’’ Should every one belong toa 
political party? What is a ‘‘ machine politician’’ ? 

(e) Civil-service reform. 

1. Grant's Civil-Service Commission, 1871- 


Reasons for its 


1873. 
2. The Pendleton Act, 1883. 
(a) Study this extract from President 
Arthur’s annual message, December, 1881. 

‘Original appointments should be based upon 
ascertained fitness.’’ 

‘The tenure of office should be stable.’’ 

‘*Positions of responsibility should, so far as 
practicable, be filled by the promotion of worthy 
and efficient officers. *’ 

‘*The investigation of all complaints and the 
punishment of all official misconduct should be 
prompt and thorough.’’ 

(b) Object of the bill. 
(c) Results. Trace the progress of reform. 
3. Present condition of the civil service. 
4. Compare with the spoils system. Read 
Hart’s Source Book, No. 137. 
(f) Ballot reform. Explain the Australian sys- 


tem. Discuss the merits of this system. 

(g) Electoral Count Act, 1887. Its object. 

(h) Presidential Succession Bill, 1886. 

1. What does the Constitution say as to the 
succession? 
2. State the law of succession. 

(i) The Reed Rules in the House or Represen- 
tatives? Object and effect of these. 

References— 

‘*Sources:’’ Hart’s Source Book, Nos. 133, 137. 
Hart’s Contemporaries, Nos. 156, 157, Chap. 
XXVI. 

Channing, 571-79; McLaughlin, 487, 535. Mont- 
gomery, index; Epochs, 111, 281, 286, 288-290, 
293, 294, 296, 297. Andrews’ Last Quarter Cen- 
tury of the United States. 

FINANCIAL HISTORY: 
(a) Revenue. 
1. How does the government secure revenue? 
Is an income tax constitutional ? 
2. Tariff. 
(a) Trace the tariff legislation since 1870. 
(b) What is meant by reciprocity? 
(c) Distinguish between a protective tariff 
and a free-trade tariff. 
(d) Compare arguments 
those regarding the first tariff. 
(e) What was the Porto Rican tariff ques- 


used today and 


tion? 
(f) What is the present policy? 
3. War taxes, 1898. 
4. Bonds. Why issued in 1893? 
(b) Silver Legislation. 
1. Demonetization of 
effect. 
2. Bland-Allison Bill, 1878. 
effect. 
3. Sherman Act, 1890. Did this have any- 
thing to do with the panic of 1893? 
4. Repeal of the Sherman Act, 1893. 
(c) Resumption of specie payments, 1897. 
Explain fully why necessary. 
(d) What is meant by ‘‘free coinage?’’ by 


In 1898? 
Silver, 1873. Its 


Object and 


' «*bimetallism?’’ by ‘‘single standard?’’ by ‘‘gold 


standard ?’’ 
(e) What is our present financial standing? 

References— 

‘‘Sources’’: Hart’s Source Book, No. 136 (Re- 
sumption of Specie Payments). Hart’s Con- 
temporaries, Nos. 168-172. Consult all histories 
of the period, magazines, and newspapers. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 1870-1901: 

(a) Treaty of Washington. 

1. Review the attitude of Great Britain 
during the Civil War. 
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2. What questions were settled by the treaty? 
3. Read Hart’s Source Book, No. 134, for a 
contemporary view of the treaty. 
4. Study the Geneva award, 1871-1872. 
(b) Northeastern fishery question. 
1. Review treaties of 1783 and 1818 as regards 
the fisheries. 
2. Treaty of 1854. 
inated in 1865? 
3. Trace the causes of dispute from 1865 to 
1871. 
4. Note the provisions of the Treaty of 
Washington, 1871. 
5. Fishery Award 1887. 
(a) Reasons for. 
(b) Amount. 
(c) Results. Was it satisfactory ? 
6. Joint Commission, 1888. 
7. Present status of the question. 
References— 
‘“*‘Sources:’’ Hart’s Contemporaries, IV., No. 
173. 
Andrews’ Last Quarter Century of the United 


Its effect. Why term- 
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(a) Terms of the treaty. 
1. What territory was thus acquired? 
2. What provisions were made regarding 
Spanish subjects? : 
3. What provisions were made regarding 
native inhabitants? 
4. What is said regarding religion? 
(b) General results. 

References— 

‘*Sources:’’ Hart’s Source Book, Chap. XXI. 
Hart’s Contemporaries, Chap. XXX. 

Caldwell’s American Territorial Development, 
230-237. McLaughlin’s, 529-535. Griffis’ ‘‘The 
Romance of Cunquest,’’ Chap. XXVII. 

(i) Samoan trouble with Germany. Result. 

(j) The war in China, 1900. Why did the 
United States take part in this war? Effect upon 
our standing among the nations. 

Note.—Consult current magazine or newspaper 
articles for material. 

(k) Our relations with Cuba, 1898-1902. 

1. Note this extract from the resolution of 
Congress, adopted April 19, 1898: 





(b) Have they been beneficial ? 


2. Trusts. How shall they be controlled? 
3. Trades-unions. 
(c) How have railroads affected our in- 
dustrial development? 
(d) Commerce. 

1. Means of transportation. 

2. Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3. Effect of tariff on commerce. 

4. Discuss reciprocity in its effect on com- 


5. With what nations do we trade? 
6. What is meant by the ‘‘open-door’’ policy? 
To what nation does it apply? 
7. Nicaragua Canal. 
(a) Review Clayton-Bulwer 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
(b) Present condition of this matter. 
(c) Advantages of such a canal. 
8. Ship-subsidy question. Should govern- 
ment aid be given? 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, 1870-1902: 
(a) Note the progress of science and invention. 
(b) Educational progress. 


Treaty and 





States, 11, 118, etc. Consult indexes of 
text-books. Current History Magazine, 
index. 

(c) Behring Sea controversy. 

(d) The Venezuelan trouble. 

1. State the causes. 

2. Did the United States have a 
right to interpose? 

Note Olney’s position. Read Cleve- . 
land’s Venezuelan Message, quoted in 
American History Survey, 214-216. 

3. What new interpretation was 
given to the Monroe Doctrine? i 

4. How was it settled? 

5. What principles regarding in- 
ternational relations are exemplified ? 

References— 

‘‘Sources:’’ American History Survey, 
214-216. Hart’s Contemporaries, Nos. 
178, 179. 

McLaughlin, 524-527. Montgomery, 
517-520. Andrews’ Last Quarter Century 
of the United States, index. Consult 
magazine articles. 

(e) The Hawaiian question, 1893-1898. 

1. When did our relations with 
Hawaii begin? 

2. Trace the various efforts at an- 
nexation before 1898. Why did they 
fail? 

3. When and why was Hawaii finally 
annexed? 

4. Sum up the advantages of annex- 
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(c) Literature. 

Name the leading poets, novelists, 
essayists, and historians of this period. 

(d) Art. 

Social development, 1870-1902. 

(a) Social settlements. Their aim and 
effect. 

(b) Classes of society. 

1. What is the chacracter of Amer- 
ican aristocracy ? . 

2. Is society more or less democratic 
than in 1800? 

(c) What is being done to benefit the 
masses. 

References-— 

Histories of the period, 1870-1902. 
Magazines, and histories of American 
Literature. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS: 

(a) The Indian question. 

1. What has the government done 
for the Indian? Has he been treated 
fairly? 

2. What is our present policy ? 

3. What shall we do with them? 

(a) Read Hart’s Source Book, No. 
138, and Hart’s Contemporaries, No. 204. 

(b) Consult histories and current 
magazines for a _ discussion of this 
question. 

(b) The negro problem. 








ation. 
5. Hawaiian government. Describe it, and 
compare with that of former acquisitions. 

References— 

Caldwell’s Territorial Development, 213-227. 
McLaughlin, 520, 521, 535. Montgomery, 518. 
Andrews’ Last Quarter Century of the United 
States. Sparks’ Expansion of American People, 
440-443, . 

Note.—Consult also current magazine articles. 

(f) Trouble with Italy, 1891. 

(g) Trouble with Chili, 1891. 

(h) War with Spain 1898. 

1. Causes. 
(a) Study Cuban affairs under Spanish rule. 
(b) Study our relations to Cuba. One 
writer says: ‘We have had a Cuban question for 
over ninety years.’’ Can you verify this? 
(c) Study the Maine disaster. In what 
way did this affect the situation? 
2. When and how was war declared? 
3. Trace the chief events. 
4. Results. 


‘*The people of the island of Cuba are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent. ’’ 

‘*The United States hereby disclaims any dis- 
position or intention to exercise sovereignty, jur- 
isdiction or control over said island, except for 
the pacification thereof, and asserts its determina- 
tion when that is accomplished to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the island to its people.’’ 

2. Trace our relations with Cuba after the 

war. 

(a) Why did we keep military occupation 
so long? 

(b) What are the 
Amendment? Are they just? 

(c) What is the present condition? 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY, 1870-1902: 

(a) Trace the growth in the various industries, 
—agriculture, mining, manufacturing, etc. 

(b) Labor and capital. 

1. Strikes. 
(a) Study several of the prominent ones 
since 1870 to discover causes. 


terms of the Platt 


1. What is the problem? 

2. Who shall solve it? Read Grady’s speech 
quoted in Hart’s Contemporaries IV., 652 

3. Is it purely a southern problem? 

4. Note these words of Booker T. Wash- 
ington: 

‘In the future more than in the past, we want 
to impress upon the Negro the importance of 
identifying himself mure closely with the interests 
of the South.’’ 

‘‘Almost the whole problem of the Negro in the 
South rests itself upon the fact as to whether the 
Negro can make himself of such indispensable ser- 
vice to his neighbor and the community that no 
one can fill his place better in the body politic.’’ 
(Quoted from Hart’s Contemporaries, No. 208. 
Read the entire extract, if possible. ) 

5. How does the Southerner look at the 
question? 

References— 

Hart’s Contemporaries, Nos. 205, 208. Booker 
T. Washington's ‘‘The Future of the American 
Negro; ‘‘Autobiography of Washington.’’ 
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(c) Colonial problems. 
1. Did we have a colonial policy previous to 
1898 ? 
2. Government of Porto Rico. Compare 
with territorial government. 
3. The Philippines. 
(a) The Philippine Commission. 
(b) Present conditions as to government, 
education, etc. 
(c) What shall their future be? 
References— 
Caldwell’s Territorial Development, 237, 254. 
Hart’s Contemporaries, IV., Chap XXXI. 
Note.—ConsuJt current magazine articles. 
(d) Labor problem. How shall the differences 
between capital and labor be adjusted? 
(e) Problem of immigration. 
1. In what ways has immigration been re- 
stricted? 
2. Has the time come to place greater lim- 
itations upon immigration? 
(f) What shall be the future of the Monroe 
Doctrine? Read Hart’s Contemporaries, IV. 
No. 196, and Roosevelt’s Minneapolis Address, 
quoted in current magazines or newspapers, Sep- 
tember, 1901. 
(zg) ‘The anarchist problem. How shall we deal 
with it? j 
New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires; we ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key.—/ames Russell Lowell's 

The Present Crisis. 

ne eee 


A History Hint. 


M. E. F. 


For teaching the growth of the United States 
by the addition of new territory. secure a railroad 
folder with map of the United States. Witha 
sharp knife cut out the original territory extend- 
ing from Canada on the north to Florida on the 
south, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 
When the class has for a lesson the adoption of 
the Constitution and inauguration of the first 
president, tack this to the wall, and leave it there. 
When the purchase of Louisiana is the topic, 
have the Louisiana territory cut out, and let 
pupils tack it in place. Proceed in the same way 
with Florida, Texas, the Mexican cession, and 
Gadsden Purchase. In this way the class will 
see the United States grow. Such expressions as 
‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too’’ impress facts and 
vary the monotony. 


in 


Geography. 








Cc. S. COLER. 


Have a miniature world in mind. 

A croquet ball will serve for a globe. 

Keep a scrap book for pictures. 

Keep another one for interesting clippings. 


~ ad 8 


5. Get blank maps of the United States from’ 


the nearest signal service station and mark «them 
to show the distribution of coal, iron, cotton, etc. 

6. Sketch an outline map of the United States 
on the platform or floor of your school room 

7. Have your pupils choose sides and have a 
‘‘capital’’ match, a ‘‘river’’ match, or a spelling 
match, using only geographical terms, 

8. A ‘‘direction match’’ is good also. States 
north of Massachusetts? Of Missouri? etc. 








SPRING NATURE WORK. 
BY BELLA GEISSE. 


The world of nature is the chosen domain of a 
child’s operations; it is the field of his enterprise, 
of his effort at self-expression. It speaks to his 
heart as well as to his senses in all his earlier 
years. Watching the mother bird in her care for 
her young, the child has a keener realization of 
his relationship to his own mother, of his de- 
pendence upon her loving care. To all of us, and 
especially to the little child, imaginative and 
unhardened, Nature speaks with a thousand 
voices. For each she has a different wonder tale, 
a different message. The birds in their marvel- 
ous flight speak to us of freedom, the brook’s 
spring song is one of joy in obstacles overcome. 
Shall we not for ourselves listen to these priceless 
messages, and then help our little ones to get so 
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close to the very heart of nature that they must 
hear them too. 

A truly scientific study of nature and her man- 
ifestations must of necessity foster a reverent 
spirit Froebel voices this conviction when he 
says: *‘The things of nature form a more _ beauti- 
ful ladder between heaven and earth than that seen 
by Jacob; not a one-sided ladder leading in one 
direction, but an all-sided one leading in all direc- 
tions. Not in dreams is it seen; it is permanent, 
it surrounds us on all sides.’’ (Miss Blow's 
translation of Mother Paly P. 17.) The place of 
nature, therefore, in the child’s life and in the 
school curriculum is one of no mean or secondary 
rank. Its importance is vested not in the facts 
which through it we teach, but in the spiritual 
lire which it helps to awaken. The supreme 


object of nature study in ch‘idhood, seems to be to 
establish loving communio: with God’s universe. 

There are two ph ses of artificiality in science 
teaching which sh ild be avoided in the early 
work with children, though both are indispensable 
as we advance into the higher grades. One is 
scientific classification, the other the use of the 
many science books written for children. 

The field of natural science furnishes a vast and 
varied collection of material from which to select 
topics of study. In my opinion the nature study 
of the first school year should be chiefly centered 
about that form of science which naturally ap- 
peals to little children—the study of living things 
and their ways. ‘They like especially the actiy- 
ities of animals, the observation of their move- 
ments among the trees, in the air, or in the water. 
Of all things in nature, animal life comes closer 
to the children because they find so many like- 
nesses to their own activities. Plants and flowers 
too, attract them, and they love the changes and 
processes of growth. The seedling plant grows, 
feeds, and develops as does the child. It has its 
dangers and enemies, its childhood, maturity and 
old age, its winter and summer. Geology and 
mineralogy—even in their most elementary form 
—can never have the same interest to the little 
child as botany and zoology. The mystery of life 
is not in them, he cannot see himself reflected in 
their manifestations. 


Because I think the study of living things most 
appropriate for young children, I would not, 
therefore, exclude all mention of other subjects. I 
should still study the snowflakes and the rain- 
drops as they fall, watch the steam from the 
kettle, the clouds as they float across the blue of 
the sky, and talk about the boisterous March wind. 
But all those things would be incidental, while the 
study of plants and animals would be constant 
and systematic. 

There should never be any rigid course in 
nature study. The utmost liberty of choice should 
be given to every teacher, one condition only 
being required—that a certain definite period be 
given regularly to the study of some natural object 
or phenomenon. For the aid of teachers who are 
not sufficiently versed in nature studies to select 
and arrange a series of lessons for any given 
grade, there should bea suggestive outline. This 
outline to be most helpful should include suitable 
topics, the best ways of collecting material an-] of 
observing, and list of the most helpful . books. 
In choosing her subjects for study the teacher 
must be guided by: 

1. The interest of her pupils. 

2. Her own interest. We cannot hope to in- 
spire interest in others where there is no corres- 
ponding feeling in ourselves. 

3. The season—the opportunities it offers. 

4. Material near at hand and therefore most 
easily obtained. Comenius said: ‘‘Knowledge 
of things near at hand should be acquired first, 
then that of those farther off.’’ 

Spring supplies an endless wealth of growing 
seeds, bursting buds, and opening flowers. The 
wakening insects, the birds and the squirrels in 
their home building all provoke a lively interest. 
Then there is the March wind, the April rain, 
and the warm May sunshine each doing veritable 
fairy work. Spring is a good time for the study 
of the bees. ‘The robin, blue bird and swallow 
should be studied on their return, during the 
nesting season, and when they are making their 
fall journey. Any given tree or plant needs to be 
traced through the seasons. 

The history, literature and geography of any 
given grade will suggest a variety of science 
topics. Many of these, so far as they harmonize 
with our other principles of selection, should be 
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chosen for treatment, because they help to bind needs and difficulties, struggling for food, home, dren are to learn of Nature herself. They will 


the science topics with those of other studies. 
And when we have decided what we shall do we 
must pause and consider the how. ‘The teacher 
who would be most successful in nature work must 
agree to be a fellow student with her pupils. 
Much she will learn from the books on her refer- 
ence shelf, but far more by careful, honest observa- 
tion. The commonest objects of the home neigh- 
borhood should be minutely studied. They give 
the fullest possible opportunity for real observa- 
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The burdock may be 
It is worthy a 


tion and investigation. 
found in every vacant city lot. 
more intimate acquaintance. 
Nature studies for children should be individ- 
ual and. biographical. We should aim at giving 
them the life history of the butterfly, squirrel, or 
fish. As children gather up the rich. material 
from these biographies they gradually gain cum- 
prehensive views of the chief classes and underly- 
ing principles of order. It is far more valuable 
to study one animal of aclass closely than to make 
a superficial study of many animals of the same 
class. Suppose the red squirrel be chosen for 
study. Our aim is to become acquainted with 
his home in the woods, how and where that home 
is built; his family life; his food and how ob- 
tained; his intelligence and instincts; his care of 
young; how the winter is spent; where winter 
food is stored; enemies that threaten him and 
his means of escape; his structure; his use to 
man; comparison with other animals, especially 
other rodents. This minute study of a single 
animal allows an inquiry into details and causes 
that a study of many would exclude. This ex- 
haustive study may require two weeks or more, but 
each day new material is being turned up. The 
squirrel is becoming to the children a person with 


and safety, and endowed with organs adapted for 
special purposes. 

Among the devices for giving clearness and 
point to science instruction are pictures, diagrams, 
illustraitve blackboard sketches, and experimental 
work. The blackboard illustration is perhaps one 
of the most important of these. It grows in the 
presence of the child and therefore makes a lasting 
impression. 

In the illustration of the birds’ nests, the aim 
has been to give with as few 
strokes as possible the character- 
istic manner of each bird in 
building. The picture should 
never be used in place of the 
natural object, if it is possible 
to obtain the latter. Encourage 
the children to record in drawing 
what they have learned through 
observation. It is an incentive 
for them to use their eves well. 

Let the class use such subiects 
as the wind, day and night, and 
the rain in its illustrative draw- 
ings. After the children have 
made their attempt in this direc- 
tion let the teacher put some 
illustration (like the accompany- 
ing one of ‘‘day and night’’) 
upon the board. Weave into the 
night picture all the shadowy mystery possible, in 
contrast to the brightness of the day. Introduce 
some of the night-flying insects, the owl, or the 
evening primrose. 

Each of the wild flowers has its method of pro- 
tecting and developing the flower bud, of poising 
it upon its stem, of spreading its 
petals to the light andair. Bring 
at least one of these wild plants 
from the woods to grace your 
window garden. Let the older g« 
children make pencil sketches A ie 
showing successive stages of the ~ 
plant’s growth, assuggested in the 
drawings of the bloodroot. The 
teacher of the younger children 
should make the record for the 
class either on blackboard or 
chart. 

Connect the blackboard read- 
ing lesson for the little folks 
with the nature work. There 
should be a supplementary nature 
reader in each of the older grades. 
It should never, however, in the 
Primary grade be used as means 
of nature instruction. The chil- 


”*~ . 


not find their readers dull because it tells them of 
discoveries they themselves have made in the out- 
door world. This will add to, rather than detract 
from, its interest. 

Many of the most beautiful and inspiring things 
in literatuie are concerning some phase of nature. 
Nature study therefore must increase the appreci- 
ation of literature, and the thoughts of literature 
will help the child to look closer at nature. 
Bring to the children then as many of the best 
nature poems and stories as possible. Give them 
the best nature touches from Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Bryant, Tennyson, Coleridge and 
Burns. A line from one poet today illustrating a 
sunset, tomorrow one that pictures the wild bird’s 
home. 

Much has been said by a certain class of realists 
against imagination in science study. ‘The ten- 
dency to exercise the imagination in science is 
strong in all grades, from the primary school up 
through the university. Primary teachers, espe- 
cially, are full of imaginative suggestions to the 
children, and the children themselves take to the 
imaginative forms of thoughts as ducks to water. 
The baby seed in its cradle is waiting for the 
warm sunlight to call it up above the ground. 
The pussy willow wears a warm fur coat in the 
chill of early spring. | A snow blanket covers the 
flowers and the seeds through the long winter. 
The papa and the mamma bird care for their little 
children. Children, primary teachers, and poets 
refuse to be bound down to plain realities. In 
order to the better understand nature they fall 
back upon the aid of their imagination. Teachers 
who have to deal with little children very easily 
fall into such forms of description as are readily 
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understood by the children. | But poets also, who 


knows how to give distinctness and point to truth, 
are full of such imaginative touches. 
‘* Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light. 

Climbs to a soul in the grass and the flowers.’’ 


‘*The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer.’’ 


‘-The clouds are at play in the azure space 

And the shadows at play in the bright green 

vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase 

And there they roll on the easy gale.’’ 

It would be impossible to quote ten lines of the 
best poetry of nature without just such touches. 

To shut out the use of the imagination in 
nature study is doing violence to the child’s 
nature, for all his thoughts naturally assume im- 
aginative forms in early years. How flat and in- 
sipid would any nature study be which tried to 
bind down a child’s thought to what is manifest 
to his senses. He can’t see the plant grow. He 
only sees that a change has taken place and reason 
and imagination must help him to the rest. It is 


NATURE REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Chapman’s Manual of Birds of Eastern North 
America. 
American Animals by Witmer Stone and Wm. 
E. Cram. 
Food and Game Fishes by David Starr Jordan 
and Barton W. Everman. 


Bird Homes by Dugmore. 

The Butterfly Book by W. J. Holland. 
Manual of Insects by Comstock. 

Insect Life by Comstock. 


A Guide to the Trees by Alice Lounsbery. 
BOOKS OF INSPIRATION FOR TEACHER AND 


SCHOLAR. 


Thoreaus’ Works. 

Burrough’s Works. 

Wm. H. Gibson’s Works. 

In Nature’s Realm by Abbott. 


NATURE STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Among the Farm Yard People by C. D. Pierson. 
Among the Meadow People by C. D. Pierson. 
Among the Pond People by C. D. Pierson. 
Among the Forest People by C. D. Pierson. 
Among the Night People by C. D. Pierson. 
Wild Animals I have Known by Thompson. 


And the (7) short one hours showing. 
(8) Moving round, round, 
Night and day at work they’re found. 


Watch the tireless pendulum 
To and fro (9) its motion keeping; 
It must measure off the time, 
Never idling, never sleeping. 
(10) Swing, swing, swing, swing, 
The pendulum’s a busy thing. 


Think about the many wheels, 

In the clock forever (11) turning; 
From their quiet constancy, 

We a lesson may be learning. 
We, (12) too, have our work, 

Which ’tis never right to shirk. 


Motions.—(1) Raise right forefinger. (2) Clap 
hands very softly. (3) Describe a circle with the 
hand. (4) Describe a circle with right, then with 
left hand. (5) Raise hands. (6) Extend left 
arm upward. (7) Extend right arm upward, not 
so far as left. (8) Move both hands round. (9) 
Move right hand to and fro. (10) Same as (9) 
four times. (11) Hands to revolve around each 
other. © (12) Each child point at self. 
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on the poetic and aesthetic side that nature makes 
its strongest appeal to childhood. Goethe, Em- 
erson, Burroughs, Thoreau, Bryant, are poets of 
nature, and observe also in the sense in which I 
should wish to see children trained to observe. 
Let us leave to the children then their imperson- 
ations and fanciful descriptions, for these are based 
upon their apperceiving experiences. 

If our nature study is carried on in the true 
way it will, it-seems to me, put our children into 
an entirely different relation to the animal world. 
Where sympathy is, cruelty is impossible, and 
gradually the children will come to feel the 
spirit of the beautiful lines from Coleridge’s 
‘*Ancient Mariner’’— 

‘He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He mace and loveth all.’’ ; 

In their hearts will grow a deeper love and 
reverence for the One ‘‘Who maketh the clouds 
His chariot, Who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind.’’ Realizing this can we neglect the Nature 
Study? Is not this growing relationship with 
God and God’s world of more importance to the 
child than any facts in number or language that 
we can teach him? 


The Lives of the Hunted by Thompson. 


Parables from Nature by Mrs. Gatty. 
Many of the Myths. 

A few of the Fables. 

Fairy and Folk lore Tales. 


=> 





Motion Exercise—The Clock. 





BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


Hark! (1) it is the schoolroom clock, 

Always working, never playing; 
Listen to its pleasant voice, 

Listen, and you’ll hear it saying, 
Tick (2) tick, tick, tick, 

Time is flying, oh, be quick! 


See its round, (3) white, friendly face, 
With the ring of numbers on it; 

All the-hours, from one to twelve, 
You and I may read upon it 

If we read aright, 


Twelve (4) for day and twelve (4) for night. 


I.ook at its (5) two slender hands 


Round and round the face keep going;’ 


The long (6) one minutes pointing out, 


A Marching Song for March. 





BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


Aur: ‘‘ Brother Robin.’’ 


Now the winter time is o’er, 

And old March appears once more, 
Marching sturdily along, 

While the wild winds pipe a song; 
Left, right, left, right, forward going, 
In the snowing and the blowing. 


On he marches, and the brooks 

Greet him from their meadow nooks, 
Frozen ponds laugh out with glee, 
When his honest face they see; 

Left, right, left, right, forward going 
In the blowing and the flowing. — 


Shyly at him grasses peep, 

Trees and flowers wake from sleep, 
Softened skies above him arch, 

But he slackens not his march; 

Left, right, left. right, onward going 
In the flowing and the growing. 
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MARCH 1, 1902. 


DEAR FRANCIS : 

What a windy day this is. March is coming 
in like a lion surely this year. I have just been 
out to gather pussy willows, and now I am sitting 
in front of the fireplace writing to you, and en- 
joying now and again the glimpses I get of those 
same pussies. I have arranged them in the tall 
dull red vase which you gave me, and you can’t 
imagine how well they look. 

I learned a little lesson about the arrangement 
of flowers while visiting Miss K’s school the other 
day. AsIentered the room, Miss K was saying 
to the class, ‘‘What else does she bring us?’’ 
She, I learned afterward, meant Spring. 


Writing about getting ready for spring brings 
me to something else of which I want to tell you. 
Miss Sayles had in her room a set of perhaps 
twenty mounts. On the mounts she had _ pasted 
tiny pictures. She had painted the pictures ber- 
self with water colors and I do not suppose any 
one of them had taken more than five minutes to 
do. I will give you a list of the subjects that I 
happen to remember: 

Spray of apple blossoms, pussy willows, cocoon 
and butterfly, scene in maple sugar camp, brook 
just waking from winter's sleep, squirrel on 
branch of tree, Easter lily, robin building nest, 


frog on side of a pond, horsechestnut buds, 
sprouting acorn, and man plowing. You can 
think what the other subjects would be. ‘The 


pictures were very simple, but very dainty they 
Jooked, mounted on a gray background. 

“IT am using, them in connection with my 
spring nature work and we are having most inter- 
esting lessons,’’ said Miss Sayles. ‘‘ We all talk 
about one of the pictures, then a second talk 
brings in additional facts gained outside of school. 
We are now ready for oral language. <A _ child 


The pictures 
They 


large sheets of 


drying on the line; all were there. 
had been made by the children themselves. 
had used colored chalk and the 
dark brown paper, of the kind used by butchers 
for wrapping paper. The surface of the 
paper had taken the color well and the result was 
very pleasing. 

Miss A had used pictures to do much good. 
Her school was in a district where the children 
came from the poorest homes. She had_thirty- 
five little ones in her room, which was a second 
grade room. She sent to the Perry Picture Co., 
and bought thirty-five brown tinted penny pic- 


rough 


‘tures, selecting them with greatest care, and she 


framed them with glass and brown passe-partout 
binding. Each child was allowed to take home 
a picture and keep it a week. At the end of that 
time he must return it in good condition and was 
allowed to take another. Atacost of less than 
a dollar and a half Miss A had made thirty-five 
little children happy for a year, and had taught, in 
a silent way good taste, not only to the children, 
but to the families in the district. 

In many of the third grades which I visited I 
found that the geography work laid 
down for the grade was this; the 





‘‘And we must be all ready for the 
flowers when they come this year. We 
prepare for other visitors, why not 
then for the most beautiful visitors of 
all? You have been wondering what is 
in here, I know. Look,’’ aud she took 
off the cover of a large pasteboard box. 
Out came vases, short, tall, large, small; 
vases of many shapes, and of as many 
colors as the rainbow. ‘‘Oh, oh, oh,’’ 
sounded, and as I think it over I be- 
lieve my own ‘‘oh’’ was the loudest of 
all. 

‘*Let’schoose.’’ Miss K remembered 
her own little girl days when she used 
to stand in front of the store windows 
and say ‘‘Let’s choose’’ to her little 
companions. Choose! you ought to 
have heard them. I sympathized with 
Jim, tiny and tough, who said with eves 
shining, ‘‘I choose de whole bunch.’’ 
‘‘How would you like to see these vases 
filled with flowers?’’ The faces beamed. 
‘‘What flower do you like?’’ John likes 
violets. ‘‘Suppose you had a bunch 
of violets, in which vase do you think 
they would look well?’’ After much 
talking and skillful leading, John comes 
to the point where he thinks they would 
look well in the little flat, gray-green 
vase. ‘‘Two large pink poppies would 
look well in this green vase with the 
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teaching of the land and water forms, 
and the teaching of the customs, etc., 
of the people of different countries. 
I would like to mention two or three 
books which had been great help in 
teaching the latter: 

Seven Little Sisters, 
Ginn & Co. 

Big People and Little People, pub- 
lished by American Book Co. 

Europe, published by Carpenter. 

Miss Eliot had succeeded in inter- 
esting her pupils children of 
other countries by a collection of dolls, 
dressed to represent the Eskimo, Indian, 
German, Italian, etc. Each doll was 
named and I could easily imagine how 
the children had lived with these dolls, 
in thought, far over the ocean. Another 
followed the same _ plan 


published by 


in the 


teacher had 
with paper dolls and still another had 
based her work in this line upon the 
book ‘‘Seven Little Sisters,’’ and had 
had the children construct the houses 
in which the ‘‘sisters’’ lived. 

There stood the Arab tent, Genilla's 
home made, of white cloth with its red 
and yellow stripes. The tent stood on 
a sand-covered board which represented 


desert. Abdel Hassen, with his 





) 
th ’ the 
} 'y heauty Ss low, long pipe, sat in front of the tent door. 


A peep within the tent showed the 





long narrow neck, don’t you think so? 
Which one would be best for daisies? 
Why? Which would be just the vase 
for a great red rose with a few leaves? How 
would you like to see a bunch of white and purple 
lilacs in this yellow jar?’’ 

‘‘I wonder what comes next?’’ I said to myself, 
for I was as much interested as any child there, 
which was saying a great deal. 

My question was soun answered, for Miss K 
took from the table a pack of mounted pictures 
of flowers. ‘‘Place the picture beside the. vase 
that you think would best hold the flower on the 
card,’’ said the teacher, as she passed the cards to 
the children. 

“‘And now would you like to see how people 
who study these things like to arrange flowers?’’ 
Along on the blackboard Miss K placed pictures 
which showed what she wanted to teach, good taste 
inthe arrangement of flowers in vases. These 
Pictures she had cut from art magazines and other 
Magazines from time to time. 


MARCH BLAGKBOARD DRAWING. 


will talk if vou give him something to talk about. 
Each child chooses a picture, comes forward and 
gives a little talk. You would be surprised if you 
could hear some of the little stories which they 
find and tell. The cards are passed later and 
serve as subjects for written language.’’ 

A set of wind pictures was used in much the 
same way, in another grade. ‘‘ That is our March 
corner,’’ said the teacher as I looked curiously 
towards a very gay corner of the room. On the 
blackboard was written the little quotation: 


‘*Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best.’’ 


Below the quotation were tacked pictures show- 
ing the work of the wind. The wind mill, the 
sail boat, the weather vane, the kite, the clothes 


curtain and gay furniture of such a 

home. Pense's boat, glued to a looking- 
glass which represented water, was one of the 
most attractive of the seven homes. A tiny 
Chinese flag floated from the mast, which held the 
queer sail of the boat. A dozen tiny cotton ducks, 
with yellow bills, were swimming on the water, 
and there stood Pense herself looking out of her 
little almond shaped eyes atthem. Who wouldn't 
be a little girl or boy in Miss W’s school, with 
such delightful things to think about? 

Just in closing I must tell you about some ways 
of reviewing land and water forms which Miss 
Kent semed to find most useful. 

‘*Go to the sand table, Charles, and 
something about which we have studied in geog- 
raphy. Who knows what he has made? Is 
Jennie right?’’ as Jennie gives the name and 
definition of peninsula. ‘‘Jennie may make us 
something.’’ 


Another way of reviewing follows: 


make me 
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‘‘Take from your desks the pieces of blue card- 
board.’’ These pieces of cardboard were dark 
blue and about 4/’x5” each. ‘‘Now take the scis- 
sors and the pieces of manila paper (paper is 
3x4’). Cut mean island. Onthe north there 
is a peninsula and on the southeast there is a cape. 
The ccast on the west is very regular, but on the 
east irregular. Place the island upon the blue 
cardboard when you finish. Take another piece of 
paper. Cutan island. On the northeast there is 
a large bay. Near the land on the south isa 
group of small islands. Cut. Take your blue 
pencils. ‘There is a river on this island. Its 
source is near the center of the island. It flows 
into the large bay. Draw as I talk. From its 
source it first flows north then west a little way 
and then turns ard flows into the bay.’’ 

‘*T use this map at first very often,’’ said Miss 
K to meas she pointed to a pretty map. The 
map was made of putty and zinc. The zinc was 
painted blue to represent water and the putty 
painted green to represent land. Small islands 
bordered the large island, bays, straits, deltas, 
hills, promontories, etc., were all there. Small 
toy houses, churches and dolls stood on the land 
while tiny boats sailed on the water. A _ harbor 
was filled with little boats. 

‘‘T will show you one more way in which I re- 
view: I have just five minutes left,’’ said she. 
She hung up a large pad of paper against the wall 
and takes a handful of colored crayon. ‘‘ Look, 
children.’’ Very rapidly she draws and colersa 
promontory. To complete the picture she dashes 
in a light house and a few birds. ‘‘ What is it? 
Why?’’ The page is removed and Miss Kent draws 
again: ‘‘What is this? How do you know it is 
a lake? What kind of a lake is it? How do 
you know this isa salt lake? Show me the river 
which flows into the lake. Tell us why it is that 
that kind of a lake is apt to be salt. Who can 
tell us about a great Jake in this country that is 
salt??? So the lesson goes on, every child inter- 

ested. No lack of interest in that review. Why? 
Because every child is working, and individual 
work puts interest into class work. No more 
this time. Write soon, 
Affectionately, 
ALMA. 








Letter Writing for March. 


OUTLINES FOR SEAT WORK. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 





The pupils who are led to write frequent letters 
during the busy work periods, will accomplish 
most practical results in a short time. The let- 
ter outlines can be previously written upon a 
blackboard or the teacher may write them upon 
pieces of cardboard and distribute them for seat 
work. The letters should be appropriate to the 
season and they may include social and business 
letters. Many of them may be answered by the 
pupil who, in imagination, is some historical 
character, is in a distant city, or is at his home. 

LETTER I. 


Letter from Alice Browne, written from the 
.jighland School, Boston, Mass., on March 1, 1903,_ 
to Carl Driscoll, of 621 Buffalo Ave., Lockport, 
N. Y., describing the plan for beautifying the 
ground of the Highland School. 

(a) Trees we will plant and where. 

(b) Shrubs we intend to plant. 

(c) A hedge and its location. 

(d) Vines that will be attractive. 

(e) Flowers we intend to plant. 

(f) Our program for Arbor Day. 


LETTER II. 

1. A note of invitation from Ethel Fay of 45 
Elm Crest,.Brooklyn, N. Y., written on March 10, 
1903 to Gerald Holmes of 77 Newgate Ave., 
Brooklyn, inviting the latter to a St. Patrick’s 
Party on the evening of March 17. 

2. Gerald Holmes’ acceptance of the same. 

3. A short newspaper account of the party. 
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MARCH BLACKBOARD READING LESSONS. 


LETTER III. 

1. A letter from Irene Judson from Burlington, 
Vermont, on March 5, 1903, to her father, Wm. G. 
Judson, of 145 Euclid Ave., Washington, D. C., 
describing her visit to a sugar camp near Bur ling- 
ton Vt. 


(a) The ride to the maple grove. 

(b) The appearance of the grove. 

(c) The sap, syrup, and sugar. 

(d) The sugar house. 

(e) Facts concerning maple sugar. 

(f) Notice of a box of sugar and cans of syrup 
that will be sent by express to her father. 


2. The acknowledgment of maple sugar and syrup 
that have been received by her father. 

3. Copy of express receipt received from the 
Adams Express Co., for sugar and syrup for- 
warded. 


LETTER IV. 


1. A letter from Judith Knowlton of the Lin. 
coln School, Rochester, N. Y., on March 1, 1903, 
to Leonard Mason 136 Studio Building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., requesting the loan of any large re- 
producticns of famous paintings by Landseer or 
Bonheur for an Art Exhibition at the Lincoln 
School. 


(a) The anniversary of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
birthday is March 7. 

(b) The anniversary of Rosa Bonheur’s birth- 
day is March 22. 

(c) Our plan to have a Landseer-Bonheur art 
exhibition. 

(d) Small pictures which we have and can _ pro- 
cure for the exhibition on March 14. 

(e) Program, decorations, committees. 

2. Mr. Leonard Mason’s reply. 

3. Account of this exhibition as reported in the 
Rochester Journal of March 15. 


LETTER V. 


1. A letter from Maurice Nason on March 5, 
1897 from Washington, D. C., to his mother of 
18 Maple Crest, Portland, Maine, describing the 
inauguration of a president in Washington. 


(a) The arrangements of the Senate. 

(b) The great stands e:ected on the plaza. 

(c) The swearing in of the President and the 
Vice President. 

(d) The reading of the inaugural address by the 
President. 

(e) The President’s review of the thousands at 
the White House on March 4, 1897. 

(f) The parade; long processions; civic bodies. 
governors of many states and their staffs, confed- 
erate veterans, etc. 

(g) The evening illuminations. 

(h) The great ball in the Pension Building. 

1. Decorations; flags, bunting, banners,, gar- 
lands of green. 
2. The bands, orchestra, concerts. 

2. Telegram of intended arrival at his home in 

Portland on March 8, 1897. 


LETTER VI. 


Bill sent by Peter Rowland, dealer in wood and 
coal, to Messrs. Copeland, Sherman Co., for the 
fuel bought since November 1, 1902. Bill sent on 
March 15, 1903. 


LETTER VII. 


Letter of friendship sent on March 15, 1903, by 
Helen Thayer of 64 North State St., Concord, 
N. H., to her cousin, Grace Vernon of Tampa, 
Florida, describing her first winter spent in New 
England. 


(a) Life at the North. 

(b) Winter scenery. 

(c) Pastimes. 

(d) Amusements. 

(e) Return of spring. 

(f) Early birds. 

(g) Early flowers. 

(h) Time of departure for Europe. 
(i) Plans for the early summer. 
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March Schoolroom 
Decoration 





It is comparatively easy to decorate a school- 
room during the fall and winter months. To be 
sure, we can obtain pictures and plants at all sea- 
\- sons, but timely and appropriate decorations have 

a far-reaching influence. In the fall, the bright 

autumn leaves, late flowers and vines are at our 

disposal to group in jardinieres or twine about the 

schoolroom windows. The winter months give 
6 for decorative purpuses their bright berries and 
glossy evergreens; but now that March is here, 
the evergreens have faded and it is yet too early 
to find the flowers of spring. 

The above remarks are snatches of a _ conversa- 
tion between Miss A and Miss B both teachers in 
the same city. 

‘*Have you ever tried the decorations of crepe 
and tissue paper?’’ asked Miss B. 

‘‘O no,’’ and a smile came upon Miss A’s face, 
as she added, ‘‘I have little taste for such decora- 
tions. Ialways think of atissue paper rose in 
my grandmother’s chamber. The leaves were of 
a most unnatural, vivid blue-green shade and- the 
rose was of a marvelous pink-purple hue.’' 

‘*Step with me into Miss Currier’s room,’’ said 
Miss B. As the door was opened and they entered, 
Miss A’s face lighted up with surprise and delight 
at the artistic decorations of the room. ‘The 
decorations were quite largely of crepe and tissue 
paper. 

Above the blackboards were groups of crepe 
paper flags. In the windows were large jardi- 
nieres of paper flowers. One held a dozen big 
crvsanthemums, another held carnations, while 
yellow jonquils and tulips were seen in two other 
windows. ‘‘Is it possible all these lovely things 
are made from paper!’’ exclaimed Miss A. ‘‘I 
never realized such perfect flowers could be made 
from paper!’’ she added as she went to the desk 
of the teacher and examined three roses in a little 
vase. Miss C said, ‘‘The children do enjoy 
thoroughly this artistic work. I introduced it 
with a little hesitation but I soon discovered any 
cause for doubt was unfounded for the pupils were 
not only enthusiastic but were each day learning 
to make a finer discrimination and were con- 
stantly making closer observations. 

The first attempts we made were with the 
simple covers for our flower pots in the window. 
The effect of the bright bit of color about the 
i straight sombre outlines of the flower pots was in- 
| ’ deed a transformation. The. children chose the 

color they preferred. The amount required is 
- two rolls and the only foundation required is a 
, strip of cardboard two inches wide and long 
enough to reach around the flower-pot. The 
paper is doubled in the centre and a second roll is 
laid one inch below. These are cut evenly at the 
bottom and gathered with a needle and thread. 
A four inch ruffle is gathered for the bottom and 
also fastened. Then, with a band and bow of 
satin ribbon, the flower-pot s completed. 

We next attempted dressing dolls. This was 
done in connection with our work in geography. 

We wished to represent how the children in other 
lands dress; so their queer little costumes were 
fashioned from this crepe and tissue paper. The 
pupils ascertained how the little Chinese and Jap- 
, anese children dress, learned about the costumes 
of the Arabian children, the Turks, the Esqui- 
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maux, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Mexican chil- 
dren, then with busy fingers they made these cos- 
tumes. We bought Dennison jointed paper dolls, 
which you see are six to ten inches high. These 
are inexpensive and the movable arms and legs 
make them very unlike the old-fashioned paper 
doll. How delighted the pupils were with them! 
Great ingenuity,skill and taste were shown by the 
pupils whu dressed these dolls. You see every 
color worn by any nationality can be perfectly 


represented. 
The pupils are now beginning to talk about 
**Memorial Day.’’ We have a plan and even now 


are beginning to prepare for it. Besides making 
a great number of both large and small paper 
flags, we are to make shields and banners of the 
crepe paper. ‘Then an important feature will be 
a table. The top will be covered with plain 
white crepe paper, tacked firmly about the edges. 
The edge will be festooned with the patriotic 
paper. This is ‘‘Dennison‘s decorated crepe 
paper’’ and is bought in folds, ten feet long and 
twenty inches wide. It is sixteen cents per fold. 
The kind we shall get is called patriotic red, 
white and blue stzipes. Between the festuons, we 
shall place a few little flags. About the legs of 
the table we shall have a deep flounce of American 
flag paper. On this table we shall place pictures 
of some of our generals. Nearly every child in 
the room has made a flag. These are strikingly 
effective as the colors are bright and natural. 
Their inexpensiveness, and the ease with which 
the pupils manipulate the paper render this work 
delightful. 

It is now a season‘of the year when flowers, if 
purchased, are expensive, so they are practically 
unobtainable for schoolroom purposes. Their 
presence is sadly missed, but these flowers made of 
crepe and tissue paper serve as the best possi- 
ble substitute. The jardinieres were most beau- 
tiful and their contents looked like true and real 
pinks, crysanthemums, jonquils, and tulips. We 
first purchased a few—very few—real flowers. 
These we studied closely and carefully. We se- 
lected the tissue paper that was the exact shade 
of our carnation and ordered it at once. Then 
when the paper came we began making the pinks. 
They are simple to make. Five circles were cut 
at once following the outline of the cardboard 
pattern. These were folded so as to make eight 
divisions and the edges were fringed or notched. 
Dark green paper formed the calyx and the wire 
covered with the paper formed the stems. 

The jonquils were also simple and have an ex- 
tremely natural appearance. Yellow crepe paper 
is used. ‘The centre tube 1% inches long is 
formed and glued around a lead pencil and 
attached to the end of a nine-inch wire which 
answers for the stem. The petals aresix. These 
are arranged around the centre tube and fastened 
firmly with wire. The stems are wound with 
green tissue paper. 

The tulips were next attempted. For these 
were ordered the different shades of yellow 
papers, the pale pink and red, also white. It is 
composed of six petals wired through the centre. 
A centre is made of six-inch stamens of yellow 
crepe paper around a shorter thicker pistil of 
bright green with a yellow head. The petals are 
arranged around an eighteen-inch wire for a stem. 
These are curved gracefully until the tops meet. 
Rubber tubing to slip on over the stem may be 
bought if deemed more desirable than the tissue 
paper. 

The handsome large crysanthemums were at 
last attempted. These were made of white, pink, 
yellow and red paper. ‘They resemble the natural 
flowers more closely than any other flower. © Fold 


a sheet of tissue paper into a square 7% inches in 
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diameter, fold on the diagonal, then fold again 
corner for corner, ftom the centre. (Cut three 
sheets of tissue ata time.) Cut according to the 
pattern and when opened there will be twenty- 
four petals, After each little bundle of petals 
has been wrinkled and pulled through the fingers, 
separate each carefully and fasten to a stiff wire 
which has been bent into a knot at the end. 
Fasten with a calyx. 

If any teacher cannot procure the natural flowers 
to work from, patterns for crepe and tissue paper 
flowers are indispensable. These are on stiff 
cardboard with a book giving explicit - directions 
for making the flowers. One can also buy the 
tubing fur stems, flower centers, stamens, pistils 
or flower material. The largest manufacturers of 
crepe and tissue paper, the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Co., have stores throughout the country, and 
in smaller places the material can be obtained in 
stationery and departmental stores. 

The work opens a new field to the pupils and 
will open avenues of jnstruction and observation 
hitherto unfrequented. Many a dull schoolroom 
may be made bright and cheerful by this artistic 
work, 


NOTE.—We believe it will be of service to our readers to 
know that the Dennison Mfg. Co., (aan. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis) publish many attractive 
educational pamphlets on the uses of crepe and tissue paper. 
One of these ‘Art and Decoration in Crepe and Tissue Paper,”’ 
a 96-page book, can be had from them for 5c in stamps to 
cover postage. This book gives detailed instruction for making 
flowers, favors, lamp and candle shades, lambrequins, cre 
paper hats, flags, costumes, etc., as well as crepe a table 

ecorations and many other useful and attractive articles. 
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March Dictation Exercises. 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER, 


1. Origin of name March. Difference in time 
between ‘‘old style’’ and ‘‘new style.’’ 

2. Story of Mars the God of War. 

3. Mars the planet. Theory that it is in- 
habited.. What astronomers really know about it. 

4. Springtime.. What causes it. -The farmer’s 
work in March. 

5. Appearance of trees.in March. 
of your locality. 

6.. March flowers. 
and paint them. 
7. Birds in March. Make a list of those in 
your locality. Study their habits. 

8. Wild animals in March. Try to find out 
all,you can about those in your locality. 

9. March birthdays. Make lists of famous 
people born in March. Keep these for future 
reference. 

10, What poets have written about March. 


Study those 


Their characteristics. Draw 





MARCH NUMBER CARD. 


SUGGESTION: Copy this on the blackboard or cut it from 
the paper to be used as a busy work device. 

















How many windmills in the picture ? 
How many arms has each windmill ? 
How many arms have the three windmills? 
MWrite the statement. 




















GRACE B. FAXON. 


With this issue we open a Department of Expression to be 
conducted by Miss Grace B. Faxon, the well known New York 
elocution teacher and writer. he department will contain 
every month at least two selections, if not classic, well suited to 
the schoolroom, with a talk on how to rm om Hy em. Teachers 
are invited to send in a list of poems oti which they would like 
to have talks, Attention will be paid to these lists, but patrons 
must remember that the copyright law forbids our printing 
many poems: that are in daily use in the schoolroom. 

OLD FLAG. 
What | shall I say to you, | Old Flag? | 
You are so grand | in every fold, | 
So linked | with mighty deeds of old, | 
So steeped in blood | where heroes | fell, | 
So torn and pierced | by shot and shell, | 
So calm, | so still, | so firm, | so true, | 
My throat | swells | at the sight of you, | 
Old Flag. 


What of the men | who lifted you, | Old Flag, | 
Upon the top of Bunker’s Hill, | 

Who crushed the Briton’s cruel will, | 

Mid shock | and roar | and crash | and scream, | 
Who crossed the Delaware’s frozen stream, | 


Who starved, | who fought, | who bled, | who 
died, | 
That you might float | in the glorious pride, | 


Old Flag? 


What of the women | brave and true, | Old Flag, | 
Who, | while the cannon | thundered | wild, | 
Sent forth a husband, | lover, | child, | 
Who labored in the field | by day, | 
Who, | all the night long, | knelt to pray, | 
And thought that God | great mercy | gave, | 
If only freely |-you might wave, | 
Old Flag? 


What is your mission | now, | Old Flag? | 
What | but to set all people | free, | 
To rid the world of misery, | 
To guard the right, | avenge | the wrong, | 
And gather in one joyful throng | 
Beneath your folds | in close embrace | 
All burdened ones | of every race, | 
Old Flag? 


Right nobly | do you lead the way. | Old Flag, | 
Your stars | shine out | for liberty, | 
Your white stripes | stand for purity, | 
Your crimson | claims that courage | high, | 
For Honor’s sake | to fight and die. | 
Lead on | against the alien shore! | 
We’ll follow you | e’en to Death's | door, | 
Old Flag' .. 


— Hubba yd Pa rker. 


TALK. 


The preceding poem is one of our finest pa- 
triotic gems and one of the least hackneyed. A 
round, full, tone, ringing with patriotism, is re. 
quired. The vertical bars mark the pauses, 
Phrasing (pausing) is one of the most dimcult 
chapters to be leatned itt elocution. Some of the 
coththonest rules are: (1) Pause between subject 
and predicate, but this tule is often broketi, most 
often where the subject is a pronoun; (2) Before 
and after prepositional phrases; (3) Before and 
after emphatic words: 

Let a large flag, if possible, torn and battered 
from duty; float at the speaker’s right oblique, 
that is, a very little right of front: 

I. 

The first word; ‘‘what,’’ is éthphatic. On most 
ethphatic words the voice takes falling inflection. 
On this line let the right hand be extended toward 
the flag, palm up, which will hereafter be known 
as the supine hand. The arm is stretched at full- 
est length; seldom is a half-arm gesture made. 
The voice falls at end of line, as questions that 
cannot be answered by ‘‘yes’’ or ‘no’’ take falling 
inflection. In second line carry hand from its 
position right oblique to out from shoulder, but 
higher. Remember that in passing from one 
gesture into another the hand is brought first half 
way in towatd the body then outward again. Let 
the voice come out well on ‘‘grand.’’ Keep voice 
up dt ‘‘fold.’’ In third life catry hatid, palm 
down, known as the prone hand, back of body at 
below waist level. In fourth line point to ground 
at right oblique. Let voice fall on ‘‘fell.’’ On 
fifth line suggest “‘tearing’’ by letting hands that 
have almost met in front sweep quickly to sides, 
palms vertical, and outward. Keep voice up at 
‘‘shell.’”. Hands may remain at sides during line 
six, while rising inflection is given to ‘‘calm,’’ 
falling to ‘‘still,’’ rising to ‘‘firm,’’ falling to 
*true."’ This is for variety’s sake and is used 
with words in series. Bring right hand to high 
chest on seventh line and swallow as you say 
‘*swell’’ to suggest emotion. Keep pose to end 
of verse. 

II. 


‘Men’’ and ‘‘lifted’’ are the important words 
in line one. Carry right hand out supine at waist 
level, and on second line turn hand prone and 
carry high. Keep voice up on ‘‘flag’’ and let it 
fall on ‘*hill.’’ On line three bring both hands 
clinched down from shoulder to waist level. Keep 
voice up at ‘‘will.’’ In the next line denote con- 
fusion by passing hands back and forth in front 
of face, which is turned a little to one side as if 
to look away from the terror of the scene. Give 
this series as in stanza I. that is, give rising in- 
flection to first and third words, falling on second 
and fourth words. On fifth line let prone hand 
be carried from front to side below waist level. 
Voice is kept up at ‘‘stream,’’ also on ‘‘starved’’ 
and ‘‘bled,’’ falling on ‘‘fought’’ and ‘‘died.’’ 
Bring this series of words well out. Let the voice 
linger on them. On ‘‘starved’’ bring hand out- 
spread to chest; on ‘‘fought’’ clinch it in front 
of body, on ‘‘bled’’ let both hands be outspread 
on chest on ‘‘died,’’ let left hand remain on 
chest, and right be carried descending low oblique, 
eyes just preceding gesture. In seventh line let 
hand be carried out high from shoulder and hold 
pose to end of stanza, emphatic words in this line 
being ‘‘you’’ and ‘‘glorious.’’ 


III. 

‘“Women,’’ ‘‘brave’’ and ‘‘true’’ should have 
full value; hand is brought out Supine, ‘oice 
falls on ‘‘flag.’’ On second lir> carry bothyhands 
just back of ears, head tipped. Let the voice’ 
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color ‘‘thundered,’’ and keep it up on ‘‘wild.’’ 
On line three carry prone hand front, and repeat 
gesture twice on ‘‘lover’’ and ‘‘child.’’ Let voice 
fall on ‘‘lover’’ and keep it up on *‘husband’’ and 
‘“‘child.’’ Carry prone hand out oblique right on 
line four. Clasp hands at chest in prayerful at- 
titude, eyes raised, on next Jine. Let right hand 
ascend, index finger prominent, on sixth line. 
Keep voice well up on ‘‘gave.’’ Point with 
supine hand to flag on ‘‘you’’ in seventh line, 
holding gesture through stanza, 


IV. 
Change the tone to a quieter but a very earnest 
one. ‘‘Mission’’ and ‘‘now’’ are emphatic. ‘The 


gesture is supine hand carried lower than in last 
line of preceding verse. Remember to bring 
hand in toward body, then out again. On second 
line, throw both arms out from shoulder, hands 
supine. Bring out strongly last three words of 
this line. On third line let both hands meeting 
at mid-front, palms vertical, sweep quickly to 
sides. ‘‘Rid’* and ‘‘misery’’ are the important 
words. On ‘‘guard’’ let both hands prone be 
outstretched front, a protecting gesture, - on 
‘average’’ let both hands clinched be lifted to 
about shoulder level. On fifth line let hands 
supine be carried from sides toward front, and 
on sixth put one arm over the other on chest and 
hold through stanza. Keep voice up on ‘‘throng,’’ 
‘‘embrace,’’ and ‘‘sace.’’ 


V. 


‘*Nobly’’ and ‘‘lead’’ should have full value. 
Let hand ascend front, wrist leading, hand prone. 
Turn hand over supine and bring it, back out from 
shoulder on second line. ‘‘Stars’’ and ‘‘liberty’’ 
should be given emphasis and falling inflection. 
‘‘White’’ and ‘‘purity’’ are the important words 
in next line, and bring outspread hands to chest. 
Falling inflection on ‘‘purity.’’ ‘‘Crimson,’’ 
‘“*courage’’ and ‘‘high’’ are emphatic in next line 
and let the hand be carried high oblique. Keep 
voice up on ‘‘high. On ‘‘fight’’ carry clenched 
hand down to waist level and on ‘‘die’’ let it 
descend low oblique. The voice falls on ‘*die.’’ 
Here is the climax of the piece in this next line. 
Let the voice come out strongly on ‘‘lead on’’ 
with hand carried strongly front, palm vertical; 
hold that gesture to ‘‘Death’s door’’ when the 
hand descends obliquely, eyes just preceding, but 
carry same hand out supine toward flag on the last 
“Old Flag.’’ The last two lines should be 
dramatically rendered. A pause is made after 
‘‘Death’s’’ because it is so very emphatic. 


AN ORDER FOR A PICTURE. 
I ‘ 


O good painter! tell me true, 
Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw? 
Ay? Well, here is an order for you. 


II. 


Woods and cornfields, a little brown— 
The picture must not be over-bright— 
Yet all in the golden and gracious light 

Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 


III. 


Alway and alway, night and morn, 
Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, not quite sere, 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 

When the wind can hardly find breathing room 
Under their tassels; cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, 

With blyebirds twittering all arvund— 


(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound )— 
These, and the house where I was born, 

Low and little, and black and old, 

With children, many as it can hold, 

All at the windows, open wide— 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all a-blush: 
Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the selfsame way, 

Out of a wilding wayside bush. 


IV. 


Listen closer. When you have done 
With woods and cornfields and grazing herds, 

A lady the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon, you must paint for me. 
Oh, if I could only make you see 

The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 
The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face 

That are beaming on me all the while!— 

I need not speak these foolish words: 

Yet one word tells you all I would say— 
She is my mother: you will agree 

That all the rest may be thrown away. 


V. 


Two little urchins at her knee 
You must paint, sir: one like me— 
The other with a clearer brow, 
And the light of his adventurous eyes 
Flashing with boldest enterprise: 
At ten years old he went to sea— 
God knuweth if he be living now— 
He sailed in the good ship Commodore: 
Nobody ever crossed her track 
To bring us news, and she never came back. 
Ah, ’tis twenty long years and more 
Since that old ship went out of the bay 
With my great-hearted brother on her deck; 
I watched him till he shrank to a speck, 
And his face was toward me all the way. 
Bright his hair was, a golden brown, 
* The time we stood at our mother’s knee: 
That beauteous head, if it did go down, 
Carried sunshine into the sea! 


VI. 


Out in the fields one summer night 
We were together, half afraid 
Of the corn-leaves’ rustling, and of the shade 
Of the high hills stretching so still and far— 


* * * * * 


Afraid to go home, sir; for one of us bore 
A nest full of speckled and thin-shelled eggs— 
The other, a bird, held fast by the legs, 

Not so big as a straw of wheat, 

The berries we gave her she wouldn't eat, 
But cried and cried, till we held her bill, 

So slim and shining, to keep her still. 


VII. 


At last we stood at our mother’s knee. 

Do you think, sir, if you try, 

You can paint the look of a lie? 

If you can, pray have the grace 

To put it solely in the face 
Of the urchin that is likest me: 

I think ’twas solely mine, indeed: 

But that’s no matter—paint it so; 

The eyes of our mother (take good heed) 

Looking not on the nestful of eggs, 

Nor the fluttering bird, held so fast by the legs, 
But straight through our faces down to our lies, 
And oh, with such, injured, reproachful surprise! 

I felt my heart bleed where that glance went, 

as though 

A sharp blate struck through it. 
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You, sir, know, 
That you on the canvas are to repeat 
Things that are fairest, things most sweet— 
Woods and cornfields and mulberry tree— 
The mother—the lads, with their bird, at her knee: 

But, oh, that look of reproachful woe! 

High as the heavens your name I’I1 shout, 
If you paint me the picture, ani leave that out. 


—Alice Cary. 


TALK. 


‘An Order for a Picture’’ is conceded to be one 
of the finest descriptive poems in the English 
language, and it is one that is particularly appeal- 
ing to boys and girls from twelve to sixteen years 
of age. It is especially suited to a ‘‘Mother’s 
Day’’ program or to ‘‘Closing Day’’ exercises. 

In teaching the poem ask the reciter to read it 
over carefully and to tell the story in his own 
words. He will tell you that an artist has been 
told to paint a landscape with an old house, and 
in the foreground a beautiful woman with two 
sorry children showing her a bird and a nest. 
You will then ask why the author took so many 
stanzas to tell it, and you may have to draw out 
that it was because he must paint entirely from 
imagination and that no stanza is superfluous as 
every one gives essential details. You very likely 
will have to supply in the last that the children 
crept home and standing by their mother’s knee, 
one of them told a lie. . The reproachful look in 
their mother’s eyes cut them to the: heart. The 
artist is entreated in the last lines to paint the 
mother without the grieved look. 


r. 


The success of this piece depends upon the nat- 
uralness with which it is rendered, but the de- 
scriptions must be made very interesting or the 
attention of the audience will not be held. Ask 
the first question simply yet earnestly. Let us 
consider the person addressed (the painter) is at 
your left oblique and not less than five feet away. 
The left hand may be extended, prone, tuward 
him, a half-arm gesture. On the last line drop 
that hand, at the same time raising right supine 
at right oblique. 

II. 


Turn the right hand over prone and carry front 
for first line which is said direct to audience. 
The second line is addressed to painter. | Draw 
hand half-way back as you give it in a different 
pitch, a little higher than preceding lines. In 
the third line carry hand high right oblique, 
wrist leading, hand prone. On ‘‘when the sum- 
mer sun is down’’ point right, out from shoulder. 


Ill, 

Again carry right prone hand front, repeating 
gesture on the second ‘‘words;’’ lower hand on 
last part of second line. Be careful not to pause 
after ‘‘corn’’ or ‘‘room.’’ Give equal value to 
‘‘quite’’ and ‘‘sere.’’ Quicken the word ‘‘ac- 
tion’’ on line four. On ‘‘cattle near’’ drop right 
hand, and bring left prone out from side at waist 
level, a half-arm gesture. This makes the pic - 
ture you are describing symmetrical. Carry left 
hand from side around to front at shoulder level 
in describing the ‘‘hedge.’’ Now in next line 
let both hands be carried from mid-front to sides 
with fluttering movement. Take a step or two 
toward painter and with raised forefinger of left 
hand, give next line smilingly, lingering on 
‘‘sound.’’ On ‘‘these’’ let right hand be carried 
front as it was in telling of the ‘‘words’’ and left 
out at side as when speaking of the cattle. Of 
course it is a quick gesture. On ‘‘house’’ both 
hands may be carried front, prone; let them 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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! SQUIRRELS 





THE LEAP. 


Out in the woods the squirrels are hungry for 
something new to eat. 

Their store of nuts and acorns is nearly gone. 
They dine some days on nothing but buds of trees. 

Carry a few peanuts to the woods; scatter them 
along the wood path and sit quietly down on some 
stone to watch. If you wear a dress in color like 
the tree bark or the mossy stones or even like the 
pine needles it will not be long before a dear little 
bright-eyed squirrel will peep slyly at the treas- 
ures, then scamper through the dead leaves to 
grab one. 





RED SQUIRREL. 


i are! Now and then a dead leaf 
Cis-5 ‘tustles far up among the branch- 
es. 

Look! thereis a red squirrel 
scampering up a tree trunk; he 
is all golden red like a russet ap- 
ple. Hesees us! if we walk 
along he will follow us to see 
what we are about. 

See him leap from tree to tree. (We shall never 
know how delightful these little creatures can be 
till rude and stupid people cease shooting them.) 
See him leap from tree to tree. He nearly fell then 
but he held on a twig with his teeth. 

He would enjoy a handful of nuts and you would 
enjoy feeding him much better than frightening 
him. 








Hark! how still the woods - 








CHIPMUNK. 


Chipmunk is out. You can tell 
him by the black stripes down his 
back. 

His home is a hole in the ground 
“’. near that big rock by the wall ; but 
these warm spring days bring him 
out. See him dart in and out 
among the stones of the wall. He 
does not run up the tree trunks unless something 
gives him a sudden fright when he is some dis- 
tance from home. 

He does not often venture far from his own 
dooryard, but sometimes hunger drives him to take - 
longer journeys. 

In Autumn he sometimes sits up in a bird’s nest. 

Chippy is a dear trusting little fellow and if he 
finds you are his friend he will take peanuts from 
the bag or your hand. 





GRAY SQUIRREL. 

Squirrel never walks: he gallops, he glides, he 
darts, he whisks, he leaps. That long bushy tail 
of his is to help him keep his balance as he leaps 
from tree to tree. 

Gray and red squirrels make their winter nests 
in a hollow tree, but when spring comes they leave 
the dark nest and make a summer cottage of sticks 
and leaves far up among the boughs. But if a 
storm or danger threatens, they are sure to move 
back into their old quarters. 

It is the prettiest sight in the world to see a 
family of gray squirrels sunning themselves on a 
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33, 35 and 39. Pages 32 and 33 count as two pages. Cannot guarantee to fill order for this page after two months from date of issue. Order by page number, naming month of tssue. 
Nore, This pege may be cut out pasted on cardboard and divided into four leaflets to be given to the children, or the teacher may copy the lessons cn the blackboard. 
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GUESTS FROM WHITTIER LAND. 
A Whittier Birthday Exercise. 





BY WILLIS NEWTON REUGBEE. 


Characters: Bessie, Barefoot Boy, Maud Mul- 
ler, School-boy, School-girl, Red Riding Hood, 
and Barbara Frietchie. 

Costumes: Bessie, School-boy and School-girl 
are in ordinary dress; Barefoot Boy has a large 
straw hat, his feet bare and trousers turned up to 
knees; Maud Muller wears a large hat or bonnet, 
plain dress and carries a hay rake; Barbara Friet- 
chie is dressed as an old lady, her hair whitened 
with flour,, wears glasses and hobbles on a cane; 
Red Riding Hood is— 

‘‘Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaited skirt close about her drawn.”’ 

Scene: An ordinary room. .Bessie is reading. 
she allows her book to fall to her Jap and _solilo- 
quizes as follows: 


I’ve read this book of poems through, 
Nor missed a single line, 

And all the people in it seem 
Like real, true friends of mine. 


The Barefoot Boy with ‘‘cheek of tan,’’ 
Maud Muller, raking hay. M 

And Barbara Frietchie, good old dame, 
So old and bent and gray. 


I wish—I really wish they might 
Come here and visit me, ‘ 
Just like real folks that walk and talk,— 
"How jolly that would be! 


I'd ask them each one for myself, 
If the poems here are true, 

Or if Mr. Whittier made them up, 
As poets often do. 


But, of course, such strange, queer happenings 
Are out of the question, quite, 

Unless within my cosy bed 
I dream of them at night. 


(A pause. Barefoot Boy rushes in. ) 


Barefoot Boy— 


Heigh-ho! here I am at last 
Never did I run so fast. 


Bessie (jumping up)— 
Who are you who come into 
A lady’s house with such ado, 
Without rapping at the door 
As if you’d been here before? 


Barefoot Boy— 
Don’t be angry, little dame, 
’Twas to please you that I came. 
Bessie— 
To please me? Pray, what’s your name? 
Barefoot Boy— 
Ha! ha! guess it if you can. 
Do you see these cheeks of tan, 
And these turned up pantaloons? 
Hear my merry whistled tunes 
Full of sunshine and of joy? 


(Whistles. ) 
Guess it now? 


Bessie— 
The Barefoot Boy! 
But how happened you so near 
And who told you to come here? 
Barefoot Boy— 
Fairies came, the tiniest things, 
Flying swift on gauzy wings, — 
Oh, so beautiful to see! 
And they told your wish to me. 


Bessie— 
My! how funny! yet how grand, 
As if it were Fairyland. 
Tell me, Barefoot Boy, is it true 
You know as much as they say you do? 
‘‘Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine 
Where the woodgrapes clusters shine ?’’ 


Barefoot Boy— 
‘* How the tortoise bears his shell 
How the woodchuck digs his cell 
How the robin feeds her young 
How the orioles’ nest is hung.”’ 
’Tis as easy as a book, 
Or for fish to swim the brook, 
These I know and many more 

(Sounds of steps outside. ) 

But do listen! At the door, 
Some one comes; I hear a sound 


(Enters Maud Muller.) 


T’is Maud Muller,I ’1l be bound. 


Bessie (advancing toward her)— 
Welcome, Maud Muller. Say, did you 
See the lovely fairies, too? 

Maud Muller— 

I was by the roadside spring 
When they did your message bring. 


Bessie— 


Just the place where that summer’s day 


You ‘*‘raked the meadow sweet with hay?’’ 
Right where the Judge stopped for the drink, 
And talked so nice? Why, Maud, I think, 
A man so rich and nobly bred, 

You were very foolish not to wed. 

Barefoot Boy (aside) — 

Sh! Don’t talk of him. Don’t you know 

He didn’t ask her to do so. 


Maud Muller— 


Oft in my dreams, I see him yet 


And I try so hard to forget, 
‘*For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest of these ‘It might have been.’ ”’ 


Bessie— 

Maybe in castle and gilded hall 

You'd not have been happy after all. 

For you know ‘'his sisters were proud and cold 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold.’’ 


(Enter Boy and Girl)— 

Barefoot Boy— 
Here are two more from Whittier-Land 
Coming to greet you, hand-in-hand. 


Bessie— 


I have read of your ‘‘tangled, golden curls, 


And brown eyes full of grieving,’’ 


Now tell me, dear, why you stayed behind 


‘*When all the school were leaving.’’ 
School-girl (shyly) — 7 
I was sorry that I spelled the word 
‘I hate to go above him 
Because’’ (Bessie)—-I know the reason why 
It is because you love him. 
(Continued on page 34.) 
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AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


ie COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 


accidently spilled on the back of the hand, and 

on washing afterward it was discovered that 
the hair was completely removed. We named the 
new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results. Apply for a few min- 
utes and the hair disappears as if by magic. It 
Cannot Fail. Ifthe growth be light, one applica- 
tion will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the 
beard or growth on moles, may require two or more 
apptennans, and without slightest injury or un- 
pleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 

Modene supersedes electrolysis. 


Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
ae pon sealed), on receipt of $1. ar bottle. 
nd money by letter, with your full address writ- 
ten plainly. Postage stamps taken. 


Local and General Agents Wanted 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 110 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
8aS°We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 
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J Have you tried that new, 
delightful and health. 
giving beverage 





It fairly smacks of the delicious fruits of California. 
Made of 54 percent. choicest figs and prunes blended with 
46 percent. well ripened grains. 

Not only delicious, strengthening, nutri- 
tious—taking the plave of breakfast cereals, 
but does away entirely with coffee. Has a 
color and aroma not equalled by the finest 
blends of Mocha and Java. 


CHILDREN BROUGHT UP ON FIGPRUNE 
never acquire the coffee habit. 
1 \-lb. package MAKES 50 Cups 
} —25 cents. SENT FREE—Please 
\ give us your grocer’s name and 
we'll send you a liberal sample 
and an interesting booklet. 
FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO. 
287 Market St., 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, 
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T file shapes, and cleaas, and he aails in perfect 
condition A complete meaiare dy Ag tp child. 


Silver steel, nickel-plated. Sent “paid 
ca vecaign ot price i gear Galrkest i. aeteGe 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 531 §, Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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NOTE.—These pictures may be cut apart and one given toeach child. The children may paste them on paper or in booklets and write sentences or stories about them. For very small children | 
the teacher may write words and sentences on the blackboard to be copied under the pictures. 
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32, 33 and 35. Pages 32 and 33 count as two pages. Cannot guarantee to fill orders for this page after two months from date of issue. | Order by page number, naming month of issue. 
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Composition Outline Card. 


Nore—This may be cut out and pasted on cardboard for usein 
“the class. 
THE GIRAFFE. 





1. Appearance 
Very tall 
Eighteen feet to 

top of head 
Yellowish color 
Spotted 
Long neck 
Long head 
Thin legs 
Short horns 
Beautiful eyes 

Characteristics 
Naturally timid 
Easily tamed 
Very swift 
Keen sigh 
Fights vigorously 

when attacked 

3. Its Home 

Africa 

Range from Sahara 
to Orange River 

Prefers the edge of 
the desert 

Often found as far 
South as Cape of 
Good Hope 

4 Its Neck 
Very long 





nN 











In captivity—wheat, corn, 
hay, onions, carrots, sugar 
Muscular 7. Use 


Flexible 

Has short mane 

Enables animal to pluck 
leaves from tall trees 

5. Its Tongue 

Very flexible 

Shape changed at will 

Measures 14 to 18 in. long 

Used to hold things 


Flesh tongue and marrow 
used for ood 
Skin used like leather 


the sinews and tendons 
5 made of bones of the 
egs 


8. Classification 


To pluck leaves Vetebrate 
To investigate food —— 
ru 
6. Its Food erbivorous 


In active country—leaves, 


Belongs to camelopard fam- 
herbs and grass ily “4 - 


— 
> 


Talks About Familiar Animals. 


BY MAC LEOD, 








Note: This may be used for a supplementary reading lesson. 


THE GIRAFFE, 


The giraffe is sometimes called the camelopard, 
a word which means camel and leopard. It re- 
ceives this name _ because its head and neck have 
points of resemblance to those of the camel, and 
its body is spotted like that of the leopard. It 
has also a great many of the characteristics of the 
artelope, its horns especially being like those of 
that animal. In its general structure it is like 
the deer. However, if we study it carefully, we 
will find that it is a distant wild relation of our 
dear old cow, and just as harmless and inoffenisve. 
Indeed, if we divide hoofed animals (to which 
class it belongs) into horse-like, pig-like, and 
cow-like, we will find that the giraffe must be 
classified with the cow-like. It resembles the cow 
more than any other animal. Like the familiar 
friend, it chews its cud. It has feet like the cow, 
being cleft-hoofed. Its eyes have the same mild, 
gentle expression. But though it has pcints of 
resemblance to the afore-mentioned animals, yet 
such are its striking peculiarities that it is classi- 
fied as a distinct group. It is a very extraordi- 
nary animal. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE. 

Odd and awkward as the animal appears to us, 
the great African traveiers describe it as won- 
derously beautiful when seen in the weird wilds 
of Africa, surrounded by other large animals and 
tropical vegetation of giant proportions. Its 
color is yellowish, with large red-brown spots. 
These colors blend so readily with those of the 
ancient forests that it is easy to make a mistake, 
and take an old weather-beaten trunk for a giraffe, 
and only become aware of the presence of an ani- 
mal when it moves. When you see the animal in 
a menagerie you exclaim at once, ‘‘Oh! how very 
tall!’’ It is, in fact, the tallest of all quadru- 
peds, standing twelve feet high at the shoulder 


String and thread made of . 


_ rough road. 





and eighteen feet to the top of the head. Again, 
as you stand in front of the wire inclosure in 
which the animal is kept, it would seem that the 
hind legs are much shorter than the front ones. 
This is only another case where ‘‘appearances are 
deceitful,’’ for in reality the legs are of the same 
length. The appearance is due to the great 
length of the shoulder-blades. Some of the other 
things you notice as you examine the giraffe in its 
inclosure are its long, thin legs, its small head, 
which has a loug-drawn-out look, and that it has 
short horns covered with hair. Its large ears are 
pointed and white, and its eyes are very large and 
full, and have the gentle, patient expression com- 
mon to the cow family. If you lift up its hoof 
you would find that it is divided and pointed in 
front. But what arrests you most, as the animal 
stalks around in its inclosure, is its wonderfully 
long neck. Now let us see what we can Jearn 
about its neck. 
ITS NECK. 

It is very muscular. Its great length enables 
the animal to browse on the leaves of trees, which 
form almost its entire food, because in the regions 
of its home there is very little herbage, and such 
as there is, is rapidly burned up by the glare of 
the tropical sun and the lack uf water. However, 
long as the neck is, there are only seven vertebra 
in it, the usual number for all mammals. The 
neck has a short mane. This remarkable neck, 
so out of proportion in size to the remainder of 
the body, serves a very useful purpose, for if the 
neck were not so very long the animal could not 
reach the leaves left uncropped by shorter animals 
on tall trees, such as the mimosa; and also, a 
shorter neck would not permit the animal to feed 
on the occasional herbs and small tropical plants 
which in the wet season grow close to the ground 
in that part of the world. This animal receives 
the name giraffe from an Arab word meaning 
long-necked. ; 

ITS TONGUE. 

So wonderful is this organ that it deserves 
special mention. Indeed it may truly be said 
that no other animal has such a tongue. It is to 
the giraffe what the trunk is to the elephant. It 
can use it as a hand to grasp and hold things. In 
captivity, the animal will take hold of a lump of 
sugar with its tongue and look at it. It uses it 
as an organ of investigation and a feeler. It 
passes its tongue over the herbs and leaves, and 
seems to ascertain whether they are goud for food 
or not. With it the giraffe is enabled to pick 
leaves from the:most thorny plants. The tongue 
is extremely flexible, and changes its form with 
ease. .At one time the animal makes it assume a 
slender form, so small that the tip could enter a 
quill, at another time expands it to considerable 
size, or stretches it forward to a great length. 
The color of this organ is violet. After death it 
measures seventeen inches in length. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 

The motion of the giraffe is rather awkward, as 
it moves the fore leg and hind leg of the same 
side at the same time. However, it attains great 
speed, outstripping the horse, especially on a 
Although naturally a timid animal, 
when attacked it makes a very good fight, kicking 
rapidly with its hind legs. Many a wild beast, 
including the kingly lion, has discovered this 
means of warfare to be unpleasant, for one vigor- 
ous kick is sufficient to break the skull. The 
giraffe’s skin is an inch and a half in thickness; 
but notwithstanding this fact the animal is greatly 
troubled by flies. Its eyes are so placed that, 
without turning its head, it can see what is 
occurring both in front of it and behind it. Its 
eyesight is very keen, and its sense of smell is 
simply wonderful. These characteristics make it 
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a difficult task to capture a giraffe. Its muscles 
are so flexible that it can throw its head back un- 
til it is in the same line with its neck. It can 
close its nostrils in order to keep out the sand. 
Although the animal adapts itself to some changes 
of climate, it cannot endure extreme cold or 
dampness, 


ITS HOME AND HABITS. 


Far away in the sun-scorched regions of tropical 
Africa this animal has its home; usually at the 
edge of the desert, so that it has a long, unob- 
structed view; and if attacked by man or wild 
beast it can rapidly make its escape. It is “found 
principally between the desert of Sahara and the 
Orange river, being found as far south as the 
Cape of Good Hope. So you see it has an exten- 
sive range. In its habits this animal is gre- 
garious, traveling in small herds of from four to 
forty. It is very easily tamed. With regard to 
its food it is very dainty, and selects the leaves 
very carefully, taking them one by one. It is 
especially fond of the leaves of the mimosa. In 
captivity it feeds on grass, herbs, hay, carrots, 
onions, Indian corn, wheat and other cereals. _If 
you give it a lump of sugar it will take it very 
daintily with its long tongue and eat it with 
great relish. 


ITS USE. 

The flesh of the giraffe is used as food, and 
tastes somewhat like veal. The hunters and 
natives of Africa relish it very much. It fur- 
nishes as much meat as two oxen. Its tongue is 
considered a delicacy, and as it is from fourteen 
to eighteen inches long, there is a guod deal of it. 
The marrow frum its bones is said to be exceed- 
ingly tasteful and nourishing. African hunters 
state that there is nothing in all Africa equal in 
relish to a piece of roasted giraffe’s marrow. 
When the savage African kings celebrate a_ festi- 
val they feed on giraffe marrow, and consider it 
the best thing to offer their guests. The Skin of 
the giraffe is made into shields, sandals, reins and 
the many useful articles that may be manufac- 
tured from leather. ‘The bones of the legs, be- 
cause of their hardness, are used for making 
buttons. Thread and string are made from its 
long sinews and tendons. 


GENERAL FACTS. 

The giraffe belongs to the order of hoofed ani- 
mals, and as it has four feet, it is a quadruped. 
It is a vertebrate, and belongs to the subdivision 
known as mammals. It belongs to a distinct 
family of mammals, known as camelopards. It is 
herbivorous, and a cud-chewer. 


QUESTIONS ON THE GIRAFFE. 

What is the giraffe often called? 

What does this name signify? 

What animals does the giraffe resemble in some 
points? 

What particular points or resemblance are there 
between the cow and the giraffe? 

How does the animal appear in captivity? 

How does it appear when in its native country ? 

Why is this so? 

What is its native country? 

What color is it? 

What is its height? 

Name some of the noticeable features in the 
giraffe’s appearance. 

Describe the neck. 

Why is the long neck so necessary to the 
giraffe? 

What other organ has the giraffe, worthy of 
special notice? 

What is its size? 

How does the animal use it? 

What can you say of the speed of the giraffe ? 

How does this animal act when attacked? 
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PIECES TO SPEAK. 


(Continued from page 29.) 
Red Riding Hood (calling outside)— 
Come, squirrel from your hollow oak 
Come, black old crow, come poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper blows away 
Don't be afraid, we all are good, 
(Bursts into room) 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding Hood. 
(Enter Barbara Frietchie) 
Barbara Frietchie— . 
Deary me! Who would have guessed 
Barefoot Boy and all the rest 
Here to see the little Miss; 
Come, my dear, give me a kiss. 
(Bessie kisses her. ) 
Barefoot ‘Boy— 
‘Up sprang old Barbara Frietchie, then, 
Bowed with her four-score years and ten.’’ 
Maud Muller— 
‘‘Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down.”’’ 
Barbara Frietchie— 
‘‘In my attic window the staff I set 
To show that one heart was loyal yet.’’ 
Bessie— 
Is it true, without a doubt, 
All that the poet wrote about? 





Barbara Frietchie 
’Twas the only flag in Frederick town 
And quick as a flash they shot it down; 
But I raised it again, I'd have you know 
And shook it right at the general—so. 
All sing (Tune of Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public)— 
Hurrah for Barbara. Frietchie’s flag, 
For her who waved it, too; 
She took the flag the men hauled down 
Our own red, white and blue, 
And shook it with a royal will 
Right in the rebel’s view 
Right in the rebel’s view. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Right in the rebel’s view. 
Hurrah for Stonewall Jackson, who 
When he did see her there, 
Forbade his men to fire at her, 
Or touch a single hair; 
And so they all marched down the street, 
And did the old flag spare, 
And did the old flag spare. 
(Some one outside calls ‘‘ Bessie!’’) 
Bessie— 
There is mamma a-calling me, 
Come, everybody! Come to tea! 
You are, this evening, guests of mine; 
So let us gather all in line, 
And give mamma a great surprise. 
Barefoot Boy— 
My! won't she open wide her eyes! 


(All march out in line.) 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS—EXERCISE, 





BY ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 
Ask the children to bring pictures of animals. 
The magazines furnish excellent cuts. The Brown 
Picture Co., Beverly, Mass., can supply some 


very beautiful subjects in colors. Catalogues of 


this firm (ask for the Day School Catalogue) and 
of the Perry Pictures Co., Boston, will give many 
suggestions. Arrange the pictures on large 
mounts and hang these by narrow ribbons. 

‘*Our Dumb Animals,’’ Milk Street, Boston; 
‘*Our Four-Footed Friends,’’ Huntington Ave., 
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Boston; Ernest Seton “Thompson’s ‘animal books 
(obtainable at any library) and children’s: maga- 
-zines such as Youth’s Companion, Young People’s 
Weekly, etc., will furnish poems, stories and 
sketches suitable to different grades. 

1. Song: ‘‘First Morning Prayer.’’ ‘‘Kinder- 
garten Chimes.’’ (For ‘‘others’* substitute ‘‘all 
things,’’ in verse 2.) 

2. Recitation by little girl with’a doll. 

As I walked over the hill one day, 
J listened and heard a. mother- ~sheep\say, 


‘In all the green world there is nothing so ‘sweet ‘ 


As my little lammie with his nimble feet; 


With his eye so bright fh: 


And his wool ‘so white, 
Oh! he is my darling, my heart’s delight.°’ 
And the mother-sheep.and her little:one 
Side by side lay down in the sun; 
And they went to sleep on the hillside warm 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 


I went to the kitchen and what did I see 

But the old gray cat with her. kittens three! 

I heard her whispering soft; said she, 

‘*My kittens with tails so cunningly curled 

Are the prettiest things that can be imthe world, - 
The bird on the tree 
And the old ewe, she 

May love their babies exceedingly; 

But I love my kittens there, 

Under the rocking-chair, 

I love my kittens with all my might, 

I love them at morning, noon and night, 

Now I'll take up my-Kitties, the kitties I love, 

And we'll ie dewn together beneath ‘the warm 
stove,’ A 

Let the kittens sleep under thé stove so warm, 

While iny little darling lies here on my arm. 


ik 


I went to the yard and I saw the old hen 
Go eclucking about with her chickens ten; 
She clucked-and she scratched and she _ bustled 
away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say? 
I heard her say, ‘‘The sun never did shine 
On anything like to these chickens of mine! 
You may hunt the full moon and the stars, if you 
please, ¢ 
But you never will find ten:such eeickins as these; 
My dear downy darlings, my’sweet,. little things, 
Come, nestle, now, cosily under. my. wings.’ 
So the hen said 
And the chickens all a ' 
As fast as they could to-their-nice:feather bed. 
And there let them sleep in their feathers sowwarm 
While my little chick lies hereon ‘my. arm. 
= Mrs. Carter. 

3. A Smart Dog. “(Reproduction Story. ) 

You have seen dogs who would draw carts, 
dogs who would carry bags, dogs ‘ ‘who would pulla 
child’ from the water, but did you ever hear of a 
dog who would act on the stage? i 

You have read the story Ok obinson Crusoe, 
his man Friday and his faithful dog Toby. 

In \Paris, Robinson Crusoe is played upon the 
stage, a real goat, a monkey, a paraquet and as 
bright a doggie as ever lived taking part in it. 
The Dog’s.name is Faro, but, strange to say, he 
will answer to the name of Toby whilé hevis-on 
the stage. He follows Crusoe to andfro about 
the stage looking up now and then.and wagging 
his tail as though to ask what she shall do next. 
When Crusoe: sits down to ‘‘think’’ aloud, Toby 


sits at’his'side as calmly"as though there was. not |") 


two or three thousand people looking at him. 
When Crusoe shoots a (stuffed) bird Toby runs 
and picks it up, climbs: the ladder into Crusoe’s 
hut and ‘gives the bird to Friday amidst cheers 
from the audience. —Annie Chase. 








‘Wisdom Publishing Company, 





(Continued on Page 89.) 


You Can Get “Wisdom” 
For 12 Cents a Year 


“Wisdom does not show itself so much 
in precept as in life—in a firmness of mind 
anda mastery of appetite. It teaches us to 
do, as well as to talk; and to make our 
actions and words all of a color.’’ 











The preparation of your mind for your daily 
duties and cares is dependent upon the choice 
of your reading companions. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 


People have, during the past seven months 
chosen the 


as one of their reading companions, 


We. number among our contributors 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 

Senator George Frisbie Hoar 

Hon. John D. Long 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate - 

Maj. Gen. W. A. Bancroft 

and others of equal prominence. 
We have. special departments devoted to the 
stage, to American artists, to people and events 
of the day, together with reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings of women. Beside all this, the 
magazine is replete with short stories, poems 
and anecdotes. 

Are you not willing in view of these facts to 
take a few moments of your time to write and 
Ask us to send you a sample copy 
of the March Issue of Wisdom 
and compare it with the magazines you are now 
reading? Onlyapostal is necessary. Write to 





Dept. A, 207-212 Winthrop Building, Boston, Mass. 
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BUSY WORK CARDS, DRAWING, WRITING AND READING. 
NOTE.—This page may be pasted on card board and cut apart, making eighteen cards. The twelve upper cards may at first be given to the children with words attached, later the names of the 
object may be cut apart, following the dotted line, and the child may be required to match words and objects. 
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33, 35, 37 and 30. Pages 32 and 33 count as two pages. We cannot guarantee to fill orders for this page after two months from date of issue. Order by page number, naming month of issue. 








Practical Lessons in Cooking. 





BY EMELINE E. TORREY. 
Instructor of Cooking, Winthrop School, Boston 
INTRODUCTORY LESSON I. 

Here are our girls just on time and 
that means, I hope, a class that is 
always prompt. Our time must be 

















READY FOR WORK. 
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the Mother Hubbard gowns you some- 
times wear at home; that the sleeves, 
reaching quite to the wrist, are gath- 
ered into a frill by elastic, and that 
the apron is long and largé to allow 
for shrinking when it is washed. On 
the front at the bottom of the yoke 
are two white buttons, and you notice 
that on the right hand one I have 
hung a holder by a loop of tape, sew- 
ing the loop firmly around the button 
that it may not trouble you by drop- 


PIANOS ORGAN 


It’s bth oa sing to omer a Piano or 
rgan at a low pri y 
another thing to get fy ee hae 


First-Class High Grade 


PIANO or ORGAN 


at a low price. We have 
proposition to make you. Will 
ae = a us make it? ‘It cannot 
lained here. It outdoes 
any oifer we have ever made. 
Drop us a postal card or letter, 
and Rsk usto send you our eata- 
logue for se with our Special 
ition to New Cus. 
Comore. | State whether Piaio 

ol is wanted, 


ONE YEAR'S: FREE 
TRIAL TO ALL. 


‘We ask no advance payment and sell 
on terms to aries any purchaser. 
Ko es NO STORES. 
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ping off. The loop is small, but the A 2 ms NEW 
piece of tape by which it hangs, PIANO coW N®* veRSEY. 
should be the length ot your arm 


from shoulder to middle finger tip, 
for convenience in using. 

Over the holder I button a hemmed 
towel, fringe is not safe about a fire, 
using both buttons, and the towel 
hangs across the front of the apron, 
keeping it clean and. preventing it 
from getting wet when washing 
dishes. This towel I wish washed 
each week, but if you are neat girls 


‘and fold your apron carefully each 


| 


| towel for? 





time, it will keep clean and fresh 
five or six weeks, when without the 
towel this would be impossible. Jes- 
sie asks me what you will use this 
Only ta wipe your hands 
on, and I do not wish any girl to use 
| her neighbor's towel or to take it up 


Perfumes, Washing Powder 


1$1.°PREMIUM GIVEN 


wire A gre feeont- 
MEN on A 
AN DLA ee the ‘Lockwood Way” 


of gelling + Factory to Consumer, onle | —) Baw furnish her entire 
home and receive many valuable PREMIUMS FREE Ris simply purchasing 
from us the Soap and wm a she uses, You select any premium you 
wish, also arrange assorti t to suit yourself, we will send Soaps, etc. and 


premiums on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL IN YOUR HOME and you do not fine it —_. best 
value for the money you ever saw it aK not cost you one cent. eee 
receipt of your name and address will send utiful 
illustrated catalogue containing premiums of 
tion, also full information in 

and our liberal Club Plan. Address 
Dept. 23, 


F R E _ aye 


to our Thirty Days’ Free Trial Offer and 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





LOCKWOOD SOAP COMPANY, 
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carefully planned and used, for food | |to dust out dish or cooking utensil. 
lessons differ from all the others that) Some of you laugh at the latter idea 
you are learning this year, in that it | and some look a trifle disgusted, but 
is impossible to leave the work half|! am warning you from past exper- 
completed, as you may in arithmetic | lence with other girls, which may 
or history, and returning the next|help you. Now let us look at Mary’s 
day, pick up the dropped links of the | hair—two long, pretty, neatly braided 
day before just where they 
were left. 

Each link in the chain 
must be complete in our work 
when left; we may repeat the 
pattern if it seems best, but 
an incomplete link means 
waste, carelessness and loss. 
Does that seem a little hard 
for you to understand when 
you think you only came to 
learn cooking? This first day 
I must talk to you about many 
quite personal things. Let 
us begin with what°I want 











TYPEWRITER 


Known Everywhere. Employed by Governments and Great Corporations which command only the 
best facilities. Illustrated Catalogue and “‘ Touch” Typewriting Instruction Book Free. .. . «. + 
pte olsceaht Nat \ eta \ tet tet SO t/ha tee Te a ASAT 


a eel 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

36 EXCHANGE STREET, : . ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
LINEN ano LACE 


FR MATERIALS 


oni —» my you ABSOLUTELY 
4 square inches of linen and 
lace tery hl Rog consisting of x Hollyberry 
and 1 Forget-me-not centrepiece, and 4 
lary e doilies, Strawberry, Rose, Maiden 
air and Forget-me-not designs, 2 linen 
Pah prettiest and latest designs for 
neckwear, making 8 pieces of linen, all 
stamped Int the most exclusive  pemty re 
ALSO BATTENBURG Lace 
signs enough for zx lace handkerchief, 2 
tie end, 2 turnover collars, 2 large doilies, 
all on special satin-finished cambric, mak- 
ing 14 NEW DESIGNS, We will send 
you the oie 14 pieces as described 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, if you will 
send us onl eee sy cents for a three- 
months’ trial subscription to our moet 
wonderful magazine, THE 
ZINE C¥ MYSTERIES, Truly 
this is a marvelous offer, as the subscrip- 
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you to wear in cooking school, Sellar per year awd rom Aagyy + e 
that you may be neat, and The Magazine of Mysteries, 
New York City. 


attractive to look at. Here 
is a cooking suit bought for 
a pattern, and if Mary is will- 
ing Iam going to put it on 
her, that you may see just 
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‘\ To every lady who will take —-, for 10 cans of our Baking Powder, ete. (on our Plan No. 
Ae 79) giving free to each cevdheuts eh @ can beautiful Gold ood 
Floral Decorated China Fruit or Berry 8 7 pieces, we pve! this - 








how I wish each girl 44-pe. handsomely decorated Tea Set, full size, for tab table use, free. 
i i y a pe a! ah es KS Pte Bas Sy “oN otrouble to take orders this way. omoney required nee Ben 
a cooking school. Notice 1 Z~ Simply send your name & address & we will sen you ° ‘oar For 
i i rages My im" order blank, etc. We will allow FAT fe vod to ere ing FRE 
that the apron. 1s white and () ~ © Powder, & & collect the mone: ving us = “he risk, Writ 
i j y ry ( ‘ . | as we pay the freight, & ieee phe with the Baking Powder & - inU 
made in pinafore style, fulled y Bs in rf }) ~L ps) ! B, Dishes, ete. Address « ufacturin Ce. ne 
on a yoke back and front like READY FOR DISHWASHING. yf) «3 ey ; 631 King Building, “St .. Louls, % 
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For Over Si Years. 

ANOLD AND WEIL-TRIED REMEDY. 
S. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
oy been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
‘LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
WHILETEETHING, WITH PERFECT ESS. 
IT SOOTHES the CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLA YS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
the best remedy for DIARRHQA. Sold Drug- 
ts in every part of the world. Bosareand ask for 
Tks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 

AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle 
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TOOTH PASTE j 


8,000 Dentists is 
t cleans the teeth, 








endorsed b; 
the best. 

heals and hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath and by 
Sottvenes the harmful Bac- 
teria of the mouth really be- 


comes 
TOOTH INSURANCE 
Atall druggists,or direct for 
2 cents. Dentacura Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J., U.S. A. 
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We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


a To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes, 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
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j lamp or candles, and 
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Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 

Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits of legitimate min- 
ing, oiland smelterinvestments, sub. blanks, full 
particulars, etc., sent free on application. 
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plaits tied at the end withribbon. If 
I put them into the cap they will not 
be at all comfortable, but Iam going 
to unbutton the apron at the back, 
slip them in, and button the apron 
over again. Now they will not swing 
forward into the food or dishes. Isn't 
this a pretty cap, white like the 
apron, and with a full frill around the 
face. Now have I not a dainty, neat 
looking little girl, and next week I 
shall hope to see twenty of them, but 
remember, no giri looks dainty, who 
is not perfectly neat and clean. 


When you come to school for your 
next lesson take your cooking suit 
from the bag in which you brought it 
from home, and after putting it on, 
go to the sink and wash you hands. 
Remember that in dirt lurks danger, 
and that mauy tiny disease germs may 
be present in the dirt on your hands, 
or under your nails. Clean the latter 
with the soft, sharp pointed, wooden 
tooth picks you will find in a box on 
the sink shelf, and put them _§after 
using in the paper basket to be thrown 
away. Next, take your seats quietly 
around the table. Not many rules in 
cooking school, but we cannot work 
well if talking is going on, so we will 
understand that that is one thing 
which cannot be allowed. I know it 
is hard for children to learn self con- 
trol in the management of the tongue, 
but I have something here that may 
help you to remember. Here are 
some little bows of bright, red ribbon, 
which those girls ‘who show them: 
selves able to take care of themselves, 
may wear on their caps as badges of 
honor. I hope every girl will try 
hard to deserve one. 

Besides this, every day we must 
strive for neatness, promptness, ac- 
curacy, industry, a cheerful willing- 
ness with no shirking of the disagree- 
able task, for while it may be very 
interesting to make a pudding or loaf 
of bread, it is not always as much so 
to wash the dishes, scour the knives, 
and put everything in place. Now 
about the care of the room. You are 
to sweep it, dust it, and keep it in 
perfect order. Bring me, Jessie, the 
bristle brush hanging behind the 
stove. Notice that in sweeping I 
push the dust from me, not drawing 
it towards me as with a broom, and 
give the brush atiny downward shake 
so as to knock off the lint clinging to 
the bristles, but not raising it to allow 
the dust to rise. Yes, you will have 
to practice a little until you find the 
knack of doing it. Bring me the 
cheese cloth duster hanging on the 
towel rack, and watch while I dust 
this chair on the platform. Where 
shall I begin to dust, Hattie? At the 
top. Right, and I use the duster as 
if the chair were wet, and I were 
lightly wiping it dry. Be careful not 
to scatter the dust into the air for us 
to breathe, shake the duster often, out 
uf doors, and if ary article is very 
dusty, moisten the duster very slightly 
so as to keep the dust on the cheese 





Science. 


cloth. The care of the sink and wash- 
ing of towels will be done each week 
by two of the girls in turn, while the 
rest of the class are washing the 
dishes and -putting the desks in order. 
The rules you are to follow are written 
out and hung beside the sink, and as 
you can all read, I do not need to talk 
to you about them. For the dish 
washing I shall divide you into fam- 
ilies of four, each in turn taking the 
position of head of the family whose 
duty will be to collect the dishes 
neatly and see that they are ready 
for washing. This girl will hold the 
position for a month, and will always 
wash the dishes, the girl sitting next 
to her will rinse, the third wipe, 
while the fourth will scour knives and 
forks. Your pans for the dish washing 
hang at tLe side of your desks. Now 
let us look at the inside of the desks 
and see what utensils you have to take 
care of. | 

You will find that each girl hasa 
tablespoon, two teaspoons, a paring 
knife, large knife and fork, a measur- 
ing cup, salt box and soap tray hold- 
ing two kinds of soap, the ordinary 
laundry soap, and a piece of sand 
soap—the latter to be used for scour- 
ing, if scraped finely, the knives and 
forks, tins, etc., and always to be 
used in washing the boards on which 
you place food, while the former can 
be used for washing dishes, desk- 
clothes, etc. These are all arranged 
in regular order. Keep them always 
so, referring, until you are sure, to 
the little chart hanging at one side 
of the front blackboard each day, 
when you put away your utensils. 
Every girl has a small board, which 
is placed on the desk while working, 
while suacepans, double boilers, roll- 
ing pins, sieves, etc., are furnished 
in sets as, they may be used in this 
way and the expense is so very great 
if each child has every article needed. 
Every girl must know which special 
articles belong to her own desk, and 
then we will have no difficulty in 
using them. - What else do you find in 
your desks, children, that I have not 
mentioned? -Elsie, what have you, a 
small china plate, a cup and saucer, 
bowl, tin plate and deeper tin basin 
or pan. Yes each one of you will find 
just what Elsie has named. Every 
day before you go home, each desk 
will be examined, and if any article 
is not in its place in a desk, it must 
be found before we can be dismissed; 
anything broken must be replaced by 
the girl who breaks it. 


Now if I may be allowed to turn 
from my yirls to whom I have been 
talking, and say a few words which 
may help a young teacher who is just 
beginning and finds it hard to have 
the necessary drudgery, or what per- 
haps may seem so, done cheerfully by 
the pupils. Much depends on your- 
self, a cheery, pleasant, tactful teach- | 
er can usually persuade her pupils, 
that any task is pleasant, though of 
course the age of her girls will make 


| 
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Diamond 


HOW LOFTIS DOES THIS: 225rea0. 


er of this advertisement has to do to securea 
diamond ring, brooch, watch, locket, stud, cuff 
buttons, etc., is to write today for our illus- 
trated catalogue, showin 

thousands of beauti 
pieces, and answering every 
question about our goods, 
prices andterms. Yous mply 
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your fancy or taste, an 
send it to you by express, all 
charges prepaid. If the goods 
are satisfactory, and exactly as 
represented you then pay one- 
fifth of the purchase price, and 
agree to pay us the balance in eight equal monthly 
installments. We also send you our Guarantee 
Certificate as to the value and quality of the article 
purchased, and agree that it may be exchanged for 
any other article in our stock, or credited on a larger 
purchase, at any time within one year at the full pur- 
chase price. In this way you have boththe pleasure 
and prestige of wearing a beautiful diamond while you 
are paying for it. There is no delay, disappointment, 
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THE LOFTIS HOUSE i: 


jangent diamond credit business 
in the world, and has an honor- 
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example: as 
ocal banker for our standing, 
and he will tufn to the books 
of any of the leading Commer- 
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Loftis Bros. & Co. — established in 1858, 


LOFTIS’ PRICES AND CASH OFFER: 
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are very much lower than the spot cash prices of 
our local jeweler. It is only because we are the 
argest importers and manufacturers in the diamond 
and jewelry trade thatour prices 
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discount of 8 per cent. We 
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returning their purchase at any 
time within one year, when we 
will refund the entire sum paid, 
less ten per cent. If you select, 
for example, a $50.00 diamond, 
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year. and then return it tous and 
et $45.00 in cash; thus having 
fie pleasure of weoriey a beautiful diamond for 
less than 10c a week 


LOFTIS ASKS: that in writing to-day for 
* our beautifully illustra 

catalogue you will be sure to address your request 
tothe proper de ent mentioned below, as 
this will insure the utmost promptness from the 
Manager. You need not hesitate for an instant 
to take advantage of LOFTI t is only 
because of the mutual confidence between LOFT! 

BROS. & CO. and their thousands of satisfied custo- 
mers, in all parts of the United S 
largest business of its kind in the world 
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is the reason LOFTIS trusts you with a diamond. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. C46 _—-92, 94, 96 and 98 State St., Chicago, Ill, 
Copyright 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co. Opp. Marshall Fleld & Ca. 
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The beginning of Window Happt- 
ness is @ shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 
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K.L. ERWIN & CO., 386 Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 





COLUMBIA SHOE HOLDER. 


Stretch, shape and shine your 
shoes on this device. Fits any 
Style, shape or size shoe. Remoy- 
able when not in use. Only device 
for this purpose which will not 
m,s-shape the shoe, 







A useful and de. 
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Price $1.00. 
Hine-Watt Mfg 
Co., 60 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 














Hig h Grade Guaranteed Bicycles, 
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\«‘Sinortan, 
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New 1903 Models 





Su: us five names and Fy 
addresses of ladies 
who have pianos, and 10 cts. ~} 
tage, package, etc,and we will send WA 
ou one beautiful Rolled Gold Heart Neck- WR. 
ro with your initial engraved on heart, & 
aud three numbers of Evening Hours free. 
All men and women who are bright and wide- 
awake like Evening Hours. Only 5,000 of these beautifal Neck- 
laces will be given away on receipt of 10 cents for postage and 
ckage. After that the regular price will be 50 cents. 
vening Hours, Dept. 34 Weehawken, N.J. 





BEAUTIFUL 
HUMAN HAI 


SWITCHES 
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Mail to us a lock of your hair cut 
close to the roots and we will send 
you, mi postpaid. A FINE HUMAN 
WwITC extra short 

teens 24 inches long, yon 3% 2% 


ounces. If you fin 
extraordinary value and are pet- 
fectly satisfied, remit only $1.50; 
otherwise return. Enclose five 
cents for postage. 


Ose $1.50 switch —_ 
given FREE for 
selling 3 swtheliee at $1.50 each, 


We can supply all kinds of Hair Goods at 
extremely low prices, Send for Catalog. 


GOE & CO., Chicago, Il. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 
Domestic Science. 


a difference, and home influences have 
a share in aiding or discouraging the 
teacher. 

Girls from eleven to fourteen will 
often perform such work with delight, 
if they are taught to look upon it as 
a privilege and reward, rather than a 
task. I remember one such class of 
children who, if I were interrupted 
so that my attention was called away 
from them, would keep themselves in 
perfect order if told that they would 
not be allowed to sweep and dust the 
room. They considered it a disgrace 
to leave the room otherwise than in 
perfect order. On the other hand, 
some obstinate or trying child may 
have to do the same work as a pun- 
ishment while remaining after school. 

Study your girls, and you will find 
it repays you well, but always put the 
difficult, disagreeable task, if pos- 
sible, in a desirable light, until habit 
makes it easy. Suggest things, 
rather than give commands, appeal to 
the desire of the child to be helpful, 
and they will often be glad to perform 
tasks very distasteful under other cir- 
cumstances. , 





How to Teach Sewing. 


BY MARY COPELAND. 

Instructor of Sewing, Arlington, Mass, 

The chil- 
dren now 
need bags 
to hold 
their ma- 
terials. A 
simple 
print one is 
good for 
the very evident reason that it can be 
laundered. Half a yard will make 
one large enough, and tape serves well 
for a drawing string. These bags 
could be made by the children a little 
later on, but they are needed at once, 
and there is little difficulty in getting 
them from home. It will be a great 
help to have each child’s name on her 
bag. For the present those names 
not easily obtainable may be written 
on paper and pinned on carefully, for, 
in a few weeks, some of the quicker 










.ones will be out of work, and will be 


pleased to put to account what they 
have learned in making names for 
those who need them. The name 
written with pencil on cotton cloth 
and backstitched with colored thread 
makes a bit of embroidery very dear 
to the heart of the little beginner. 
As the work begins to accumulate the 
children will like to bring small boxes 
in which to keep the finished pieces. 
The work of sewing furnishes an ex- 
cellent opportunity to teach neatness 
and order and proper care of one’s 
belongings. 

More or less time must now be 
given to the practice of threading 
needles and making knots, both of 
which may call for more direction 
than would at first seem necessary. 
It requires a little skill té make & 








knot with one hand. The left one 
should be used, as it is the disengaged 
one. The stitches taught this year 
are learned on small pieces of soft, 
half bleached, or even unbleached 
cloth with colored thread. number 
fifty. It would be convenient, but is 
not necessary, to have a spool at each 
desk. - A few may be made to supply 




















A FINISHED MODEL. 


a large class if it necessary to econ- 


omize. It makes a pleasing variety 
to use three colors; red, blue and 
yellow. 


Each child is now provided with 
two pieces of cloth nine inches by 
three inches, a small measure, and 
number eight needle threaded with 
red thread. Metal measures may be 
bought for this work, but I have found 
simple home made ones of cardboard 
to answer every purpose. I make a 
three-inch measure and divide one 
inch into halves, one into quarters 
and one into eighths. The children 
will have occasion to use these divis- 
ions often and should become ac- 
quainted with them now if they have 
not already done so. 

From the teacher’s direction the 
children feld and -crease both pieces of 





cloth separately inthis manner: bring 
together the two long edges making a 
fold through the middle, then fold 
each long edge over to meet the mid- 
dle and crease again. Little fingers 
are very busy ‘‘ironing’’ the folds 
with the edge of the thumb nail to 
make lines that may be plainly seen. 
One piece of cloth is now laid on the 
other with edges and creases together, 

and a line of basting made in each 
crease through both pieces. We make 
this stitch by taking up one-eighth of 
an inch on the needle, and then reach- 
ing ahead one-half inch we take up 
another eighth and so on across the 
line. Two or three small stiches, one 
over another at the end, fasten the 
thread. The second line may be done 
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THE BACKSTITCH. 

with blue and the third with yellow. 
There are always some who fail to fol- 
low a direction however simple it may 
be. These must be straightened out 
and set right. 

Better finished pieces of work can 
be obtained by practicing this stitch 
a little first. They may rule lines on 
manilg paper, and, using .;the little 
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PIECES TO SPEAKE. 
(Continued from Page 34.) 


4. Recitation—The Squirrel, by a little boy. 
Little squirrel, darling bunny, 
With his bushy tail so funny 
Runs across the lawn and spies 
An apple wiih his shining eyes. 
Then so fast I see him go 
Way up the tree, where you must know, 
He keeps a store house hidden well, 
But his secret I'll not tell. 


Out again with frisky bound, 

So lightly running o’er the ground, 
I'll always Jove you, darling bunny, 
With your bushy tail so funny. 


5. Composition. (Written by one of the pupils 
n ‘‘A Visit to a Zoo.’’) 

6. Story—Uncle Sam's Bear. Read by four 
pupils, (St. Nicholas, October, 1902.) 


7. Recitation—‘‘ Ranger.’’ 
A little boat in a eave 
And a child there fast asleep, 
Floating out on a wave, 
Out to the perilous deep, — 
Out to the living waters 
That brightly dance and gleam 
And dart their foam about him 
To wake him from his dream. 


He rubs his pretty eyes, 
He shakes his curly head 
And says, ,with great surprise, 
‘‘l’m not asleep in bed!’’ 
The boat is rising and.sinking 
Over the sailor’s graves 
And he laughs out, ‘‘Isn’t it nice 
Playing ‘see-saw with the waves?’’ 


Alas! he little thinks 
Of the grief on the far-off sands, 
Where his mother trembles and shrinks, 
And his:sister wrings her hands: 
Watching in speechless terror 
The boat and the flaxen head, 
Is thete no hope of succor? 
Must they give him up for dead? 


Oh, something warm and strong 
Dashes before them then, 
Hairy and curly and strong 
And brave as a dozen men; 
Bounding, panting, gasping. 
Rushing straight as a dart; 
Ready to die in the cause, — 
A dog with a loyal heart. 


He fights with the fighting sea, 
He grandly wins the prize! 
Mother! he brings it thee 
With triumph in his eyes. 
He brings it thee, O mother! 
His burden pretty and pale. 
He lays it duwn at thy feet 
_And wags-his honest old tail. 


© dog, so faithful and bold! 
O dog, so tender and true 
You shall wear a collar of gold— 
And a crown, if you like it, too. 
O. Ranger, in love and honor, 
Your name shall be handed down, 
And children’s hearts shall beat 
At the tale of your renown. 


8. Composition—‘‘The Okapi.’’  A_ pupil. 
(Material to be found in St. Nicholas for Novem- 
ber, 1902. “This very interesting, newly discov- 
ered animal should become known to children. 


9, Reutiing—Selettett ‘from’ Black Beauty." 
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HEADACHE 


A Sour Stomach 


et 


At Sallow Complexion 


All proceed from imperfect digestion. It’s easy to 
acquire PERFECT digestion by using 


Murray’s 
Charcoal 
Tablets. 


At all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 25c. } 
per box. 


FREE. In order to prove to all sufferers from stomach 
w disorders of any nature, the rare merit of these tablets, a 
w full size 25c. box will be mailed free at once, to anyone 
sending name, address and 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
¥ Only one box, once, to one person. 


~ J. DITMAN, 2 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Department 17. 
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KOO FAT 


A person generally knows 
when he is becoming too 
fleshy. As a rule, however, 
he shuts his eyes to the fact- 
and believes it to be only tem, 
porary, until he suddenly 
realizes that he has gained 
many pounds and no remedy 
appears to be forthcoming. 
To you who have drifted ‘nto 
this situation, we can offer 
truths that are beyond the 
shadow of questioning, We 
can bring down your weight 
not by elaborate and ¢xpen- 
sive reduction remedies, but 
by simple treatment tnat 
brings health and strength in 
its train. Our files are filled 
with hundreds, yes thousands 
of testimonials to this effect, 
and are the best guarantee of 
our signal success. Here are 
two of many: Mrs. 8. Mann, 
of LaMotte, Ia., writes: “Six 
ene ago I lost 70 ibs. of 

tin 8 months by the Hall 
Method,and I have not gained 
an ounce in wets since.” Miss Grace Smith, of Linden, N. Y., 
writes: “Five years ago { took the Hall Treatmént and was Re- 
duced 38 Pounds inv weight. The reductiou is permanent, as I 
have not gained an ounce in weight siace then.” Now = to prove 
to you how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy is, to reduce 
weight, send us your name and address and we will maiji you a box 
of it free of charge. Each box is mailed in a plain sealed wrapper, 
with no advertising on it tovindicate what it contains, It costs you 


nothing to try it. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., . Dept. 207, St. Louis, Mo 
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10. Recitation—Be Kind. (Original. ) 
Be kind, dear children. The world will bless 
The heart that delights to relieve distress, — 
The hand that is ready to offer aid 
To child or animal made afraid. 
Be kind. 


| 


Be kind, dear children. The heart grows strong | 


That shuns to be partner with any wrong; 
The noblest men that the earth has known 
Have lived not unto themselves alone. 

Be kind. 


Be kind, dear children, and you shall see | 
Eyes look into yours so gratefully 
Though lips speak not there is language yet 
And the heart of a brute will not forget. 

Be kind. 


Be kind, dear children, for God hath said, — 
The words in His holy book you read, — 
The merciful, mercy shall obtain. 
If you would His loving favor gain. 

Be kind. 


_ 11. Reading—Selected from ‘* Beautiful Joe."' 

12. Composition—Two Animal Painters. (Ma- 
terial to be found in the Great Artists Booklets, 
ten cents each, supplied by the Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Nos. 
four and nine, Landseer and Bonheur. Have as 
many animal pictures of these artists as possible. ) 

13. Distribution of souvenirs. | These souvenirs 
may be made of a 4x5 photo mount with a_half- 
cent size Perry animal picture and a tiny calen- 
dar, the date being printed in one corner in paint 
or gilding; or a glass paper weight with an ani- 
mal picture pasted on the bottom makes a very 
pretty gift. There are firms where these weights 
can be procured for five cents each. 

14. Concert Recitation—Blessed are the Merci- 
ful. 

Blessed are the merciful, 
Kind to man and beast, 

Of the Father’s creatures dear, 
Scorning not the least. 


Blessed are the merciful, 
True and strong of heart, 

Bravest souls are tenderest; 
Love shall love impart. 


Blessed are the merciful, 
They in grace shall grow, 
And, through God's eternity, 
They shall mercy know. 





SPEAKING PIECES. 


BY MYRTLE BARBER. 
Every Friday afternoon we stop our recitation 
And all the pupils fold their hands and wait in 
expectation 
To hear the great Rhetoricals, the speaking and 
debate, 
With which a school against its will must always 
celebrate. 


Now where the good is, I don’t know; I never 
understood, 

Although I've tried all different plans that any- 
body could. 

I've spoken pieces by the score, and given an 
oration, i 

But I must say I much prefer some other occupa- 
tion. 


To stand up straight before the school, your eyes 
fixed on the ceiling, 

Your knees a shaking quick, and fast, or else with- 
out much feeling, 

When sometimes ‘words are clear in mind and 
sometimes they are not,— 

Oh it is simply awful when you know that you've 
forgot. 





They try to urge you on to speak, they tell of 
Patrick Henry, 

Demosthenes and all the rest, their names would 
task your memory, 

They tell how they could speak and talk ‘till folks 
were moved to weeping— 

Well I’ve felt that way lots of times about my 
public speaking. 


Your voice it either quavers and sounds _real low 
and weak 

Or else it rises in the scale and winds up with a 
squeak ; 

Your hands feel big and red and long and hang 
limp by your side, 

Your eyes seem sort of red and small or else 

, they’re staring wide. 


You kind o’want to giggle and you kind o’want 
to cry, 

You kind o' want to do your best, but cannot if you 

* try: 

You dread it long beforehand and you feel worse 
when its done 

And you wish that speaking pieces had never been 
begun. 


I am perhaps peculiar but I would dare to say 

There isn’t any boy or girl who does not feel that 
way; 

But I suppose the teachers know and if its for the 
best, 

I’ll take my turn at speaking along with all the 
rest. 


METRE FOR MIMICS. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 
Designed for recitation with the sounds given as indicated. 
Who is it, tell me, that goes ‘‘ bow wow,”’ 
And who is it brays—like this— 
And who is it sometimes cries ‘‘ meow, *' 
And who is it goes *'niss, hiss?’’ 


Who is it bleats ‘baa, baa, baa, baa.'’ 
And who is it says ‘‘moo, moo,'’ 

And who is it calls ‘‘caw, caw, caw, caw,”’ 
And who is it sighs ‘‘coo, coo?’’ 


Who is it cries in the night *‘twhoo,”’ 
And who is it hums, ‘‘ buzz, buzz,’’ 

And who is it crows—I’ll do it for you— 
And who is it cackles—thus? 


Who is it *‘gobble, gobble,’’ goes 
And who is it pipes ‘* peep, peep,’’ 
And who is it grunts, and who is it lows, 
And who is it growls so deep? 


Who is it warbles—now hearken and hear— 
And who is it croaks, if you please, 

And who is it roars till we quake in fear, 
And who is it chatters in trees? 


Who is it chirps so cheerfully 
In the houses where we live? 

You may take your time ere you answer me, 
For this is the last I'll give. 





OUR SATIN RIBBON BOOKMARKS (2 1-2x9 Inches.) 
are just what you want for 


CLOSING - OF -SCHOOL GIFTS 


Large assortment of styles and colors, Two have halfetone por. 
trait of McKinley with flag design and favorite hymns. Retail 
rice 20c. each. Largediscount to teachers or others ordering 25 
send 25c. for two samples (not alike) and full description of 
all styles. Agents wanted. 


MULTIPLYING PRESS CO., A, 41 Franklin St., Dansville, N, y. 
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NO MONEY REQUIRED. 
ADIE DON’T spend money for a New Dress when 
youcan getone Free, We offer you this grand 
FS ele of securing absolutely Free 8 yards of Fine 
ool Dress enough for a suit and well worth 
$5.00, forsellingonlya doz. ofour NEVER-TEAR Skirt 


and Waist Supporters at 25 cts.each. Thesimplestand most 
successful Supporter ever invented. Every lady thatsees them 
wantsone. Canbesoldinafewhours, Wesend them on 
days FREE TRIAL. Aspecial premium of a Hand 

Set Ring for those selling and sending money inside of 21 days. 
Don't hesitate, but send today for full particulars. Thousands 
of ladies are being made happy. Address 


J. H. BRADNACK & CO., 


Dept. 5. STATIONA, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














10,000 Questions 10,000 Answers 


Are Found in 


New York State Examinations. 


Now Published in Eight Books, for the 
first time, COMPLETE with ANSWERS. 


“History opente Itself,?? --- So With Examinations 
Why not e advantage of this fact and use these books ? 


Helpful to teachers in preparing | Used by examiners in preparing 
for examinations. examinations for teachers. 


Nothing Better for Review Work in the Class Room. 


There are 25 subjects contained in the eight books with Answers 
Complete, together with hundreds of illustrations. »- It has taken 
over three years to prepare the answers. No other publishing house 
has ever attempted to publish the answers to these qu stions. They 
cannot be purchased elsewhere. Teacbersand students who 
- working for higher grade Licences will find these books invalu- 

e. 
Following are the Subjects covered: 17. Zoology 
story 9. Bookkeeping 18, 


1,-American Hi k P 5 sics 

2. Arithmetic m position 19. General Literature 
3. Civil Government 11. Rhetoric 20. Geometry 

4. Algebra 12, Physiology 21. Latin 

5. Reading 18. Methods 22. Geology 

6. Geography 14. School Law 23. Astronomy 


. 15. School Economy 24. Chemistry 
8. Drawing 16. General History 25. Botany 


The Eight Books Sold in Sets at $1.50 Per Set Postpaid 


500 Questions and Answers in Reading, 3.25. 
Color Stady, with co'ors given in charts, 8.25. 
American Colonial Handbook. $.25. 


Address: BALL PUBLISHING CO., Box N, UTICA,N.Y. 





MEN WANTED! 


Write and learn of splendid chance for live man 
with a few dollars, in town of 2000 or over, to Double 
His Income, Easily and Quickly, if willing to open a 
Plating Business. Enormous demand everywhere 
for replating watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Hardware, 
Bicycles, Sewing Machine Parts, all kinds of Metal 
Goods. BIG PROFITS, Cash Business, no Competition. 
Genteel work. Cheap help do the work for you. 

We have a new simple, first-class method of Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating. 
Easily and quickly learned. Beats others. No toy, fake or humbug, but a Business Prop- 
osition. Write stating age, business, where you desire starting, ete., for our offer and 
new plan. GRAY & CO., 442 Elm Street, Cincinr.ati, Ohio. 
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descend on ‘‘low and little,’’ etc. Turn them 
supine and carry to higher on ‘‘children,’’ etc. 
On ‘‘open wide,’’ let prone hands quickly ascend, 
wrists leading. Bring hands in toward face on 
‘*heads and shoulders.’’ Change tone and take a 
step nearer, on ‘‘Perhaps,’’ etc. Keep voice up 
on ‘‘day;’’ let it fall on ‘‘roses'’ and make a low 
gesture at left with supine left hand. 


IV. 


Take another step toward artist. All through- 
out this piece move freely over platform or stage. 
Let voice fall on ‘‘done’’ and make it emphatic. 
The right prone hand may again designate the 
‘*woods and cornfields’ at just right of mid-front 
and’ the left prone out at side the ‘‘grazing 
herds.’’ Clasp hands at chest in ‘‘lady,’’ and 
give full value to the word. On ‘‘oh’’ carry 
clinched hands down to side and let them hang 
at side during the remainder of stanza. Speak 
slowly and sweetly. If you choose you may bring 
left hand outspread to chest on ‘‘woman’s soul.’’ 
Raise eyes on ‘‘angel’s face’’ and bring both 
words well out. Keep voice up at ‘‘while.’’ 
‘One’’ in line eleven is important. The climax of 
this stanza is ‘‘my mother.’’ Put all the loving 
tenderness you can into those words. Increase 
the word action on the last half of that line and 
the next line. j 

; v. 

Carry both hands prone toward left knee in first 
line, a quick gesture. Bring hand toward chest 
on ‘‘one like me,’’ and carry it out supine on ‘‘the 


other,’’ etc. Drop on line six. Raise eyes on 
line seven. Color tone with sadness throughout 
these lines. Draw in breath on ‘‘Ah!’’ Let 


right prone hand be carried right oblique between 
shoulder and waist level on line twelve. Bring 
hand toward eyes on ‘‘watched him,’’ etc., and 


carry out again on line fifteen. Drop hand on 


next line. Give value to ‘‘bright,’’ also to‘‘did’’ 
and ‘‘sunshine.’’ 
VI. 
Take a step forward before beginning this 
Let 


verse, as the thought is completely changed. 
the voice color ‘‘afraid’’ and the expression cor- 
respond. ‘The prone hand may ascend at night, 
eyes just preceding gesture, on ‘‘high hills.’’ 
Bring hand down, extend it toward painter on 
line five. To denote ‘‘nest’’ hold left hand in 
front of body palm up, fingers curved inward. 
Hold through line seven, and on this line let 
thumb and first finger of right hand meeting, 
hand held out at side, show the ‘‘bird held fast 
by the legs.’’ Drop hands on line eight. 


Vu. 


Let voice fall on ‘‘knee.’’ Now thesecond line 
comes very earnestly. Step toward the artist. 
Give full value to ‘‘lie.’’ Bring hand toward 
self on ‘‘likest me.’’ Give quick little gesture 
on ‘‘that’s no matter,’’ and emphasize ‘‘paint.’’ 
You become very earnest again with next line. 
Show ‘‘nest’’ and ‘‘bird’’ as in preceding stanza. 
Let the hand be carried down from say shoulder 
level to below waist, a gesture of emphasis, on 
line twelve, and the hand with closed fingers may 





agony at his mother’s reproachful look. 


oblique for ‘‘picture.’’ 





words, giving full value to ‘‘that’’ and ‘‘out.’’ 


be brought to heart on line fourteen. Hold posi- 
tion through next line. Speak very earnestly 
again to painter. Bring out ‘‘fairest’’ and 
‘‘sweet.’’ Again show ‘‘woods and cornfields’’ 
with right hand, the ‘‘mother and lads’’ with 
left. Clasp hands on ‘‘oh,’’ and feel the boy’s 

Let hand 


ascend high on ‘‘heavens,’’ and lower it to right 
Again raise it a little 
and bring it down in affirmation on last three 
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MAKE HOME BEAUTIFUL 


7 H from the Oriental land, is one of 
The Cinnamon Vine the most beautiful of climbers 
the most fragrant; the easiest to grow, and the easiest to sell. 
No home is complete without them. Friends, you should have 
around your windows, porch and trellisses. They will grow 30 
feet ina single season and perfume the air for a long distance 
with the most delicious fragrance. There is nothing like them. 
No insects ever trouble, and once planted will grow a lifetime. 
Get them at headquarters and at greatly reduced prices. I am 
the largest grower in the world. When first introduced the roots 
sold for $10.00 each. 





Beautiful, Hardy, Entrancingly Fragrant. Once 
Planted Will Grow for a Lifetime. 











Reduced Prices of 
Cinnamon Vine Roots. 


I offer true stock—extra selected roots at a great bargain to in- 
troduce. Orderatonce. Don’t delay. 

2 strong roots, 1 valuable novelty and catalog all postpaid for 
one dime or 12 cts. in stamps. 

6 roots, 3 packets choice novelties and catalog of bargains 25c, 

22 roots, 6 pkts, superb novelties, (worth 60 cts.) and catalog 
all for $1.00 and your choice of the following free as a Premium. 
Fine Camera and Outfit—Splendid Fountain Pen; Ladies Illus- 
trated Home Journal ; Elegant Gold-Filled 14K sparkling Ring, 
any size ; Lovely Neck Chain with Secret Heart Locket, set with 
10 Pearls. >You surely never heard of such a bargain for $1.00. 
Given solely to introduce my seeds and vines, Everything pre- 
paid by mail and satisfaction guaranteed. 

4@-Club Agents Wanted Everywhere.—You can make big 
money. Remit by cash or Money Order, and be sure and mention 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Address A. T. COOK, Seedsman, HYDE PARK, N. Y. 








WE 
GO TO “COLLEGB” 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
from two to six weeks’ tiie for $3, or re- 
turn your money? _ [ find POSITIONS, 
too, FREE OF CHARGE. Placed a young 
man in position as book-keeper for a rail- 
way company at $25 a week, on October 13, 
another on expert work for a silk manu- 
factory, at $30 a week,on November 30 ; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an advertising house at $15 a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU ? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York. 













Te ent, Face and Lips, send this ad. and 
nstamps y expense of mailing and } 
will send full size 25 ons bottle of “4 


HOSIIER’S 


. he 


CREAM FREE 


Once used always used. THREE cents extra gets 








my special offer to teachers as agents, 
It’s a Winner Every Time. 


ELI T. HOSMER, 
234 Allen Street, - - 

















Allen’s Fountain Brush 
and Bath Outfit 


Friction, Shower and Massage Combined, The 
only Sanitary Bath Brush that at one operation thuroughly 
cleanses the skin, imparting a healthy tone and glow, and 
puts one in a condition to resist colds, la-grippe and all 
contagious and infectious diseases. Furnished either for 
bath tub connection, or with our fountain and Safety Port- 
able Floor Mat. Enabling one to take a perfect spray and 
frictional bath in any room. With this outfit one is inde- 
pendent of the bath room, as a better bath can be taken 
with two quarts of water, than with a tub-full the old way. 
nsures @ clear complexion, bright eyes, rosy cheeks, cheer- 
ul spirits, sound sleep. Should be in every home, and every 
traveler: trunk or grip. Full outfit No. 2, consisting of 
Fountain Brush ; combination rubber hot water bag; bath 
fountain and syringe and safety mat. Price #5.50. 

Agents are making from 625 to 675 per week 
selling these outfits, Send for FREE 
booklet, * 


6 Science of the Bath,” prices and terms. 
THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 404 Erie St., Toledo, 0, 



































No. 8—Brush, with 
bath-tub connec- 
tion, $3. 50. 


Allen’s Safety Mat, 
8 feet square, 









Mat holds 
five gallons. 








REMEDY FOR 


INTEMPERANCE 


PACKAGE SENT FREE. 


We claim that any woman 
can cure her husband, son or 
brother of drink habit by plac- 
ing this remedy in his coffee, 
tea or food without his knowl- 
edge, as the remedy is entirely 
odorless and tasteless, thatany 
woman can wipe out this fear- 
fulevil as did Mrs, R.L, Town- 
send, Box 13, Swartz, La. For 
years she prayed to ber hus- 
band to quit his intemperate 
habits, but finally found that it 
was impossible for him to do so 
with his own free will. Hear- 
ing of this remarkable remedy 
She determined totry it. She 
reported that in ashort time he 
gave up his intemperate habits 
—having lost his desire for such 
a life. Itis surely a wonderful 
discovery that relieves a man 
without his knowledge or inten- 
tion. Mrs. Townsend’s word 
of gratitude is only one of the 
thousands in posession of this 
company. Any one who will 
send us their name and address, 
will receive by mail, sealed in plain wrapper, a tree package of this 
wonderful remedy with full instructions. 


MILO DRUG CO. 
20 Milo Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Ifyou want a better toilet cream than you ever use¢ 


my very handsome three color Calendar. Send for 


Buffalo, N. Y. ' 
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PAINFUL PREGNANCY 


mes lot of untold phounats of women, rd 
escape the pain and nausea by wearing 


TeNatural BodyBrace 


IT CURES 


FemaleWeakness 























ailments which 
women have. 


Trial FREE! 


It is adjustable to 


fitany figure and is 
the source of ease 
and great comfort 
to wear it. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Jan. 3, 198. 
It is just wonder- 
ful what the, — 
d fi + ee = iy if suff 
oes for pregnant women i 
swollen veins it brings relief inetantly, Mre.J sit Pine. 
Write for Our FREE BO 
with full information and many a ner sey Address 
Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
Manager. 
We make braces for all purposes. Write us your needs. 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


BOX SENT FREE 


Miss M. McKELVY.of 
327 E. 48th St. New 
York. write s :**I was 
so embarrassed 
witb black -heads, 
freckles, and pim- 
ples that I would 
not gointo society. 




















ut my complex- 
ion defied them 
all. 1 sent fora 
Package of your 
Beauty Producer, 














time there was no 
trace of a pimple, 
blackhead or blotch 
on my face orneck. My 
skin is now without 








blemish or wrinkle.” 

It is not a face powder, cream, cosmetic, or bleach, 
and it contains no oil, grease, paste, or poisons ofany 
kind, but 1s a purely vegetable discovery and leaves 
the skin clear, soft and velvety. Anyone sending 
their name and address and 4 cents to cever postage, 
to Mrs. Josephine LeBlare, 107 Hall Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo., will receive a free package of this wonderful 
beautifier ina plain sealed wrapper by mail prepaid. 


R°I-P-A’N°S 


I had been troubled with the 
sick headache for years until I 
started taking Ripans Tabules. 
I have experienced such relief 
from their use that I would not 
be without them in my house. 
I find them good for sickness at 
the stomach and dizziness in the 
head 








At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, con- 
tains a supply fora year. 














TWO RINGS FREE! 


NGS. ne set with a 
yess, ond the p a ‘Kara 
given Free to 
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BIG MONEY in Mail Order business, Conducted 

anyone, anywhere. Our pan for starting be- 
ame is marvelously successful. Send stamp for 
complete plan. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


OUR NEW ferisci just out sat 


ed tree. Parker Mfg. Co., Dept.B, Box 4010, Phila, Pa. 


$2 








A WEEK 2nd all expenses for men with 


pry yey hor 3, . cnoeue. rs 
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Suggestions for Programs 
HENRIETTA M. BRAYTON. 


An occasional departure from the 
beaten path gives life to a program 
and makes the hearers feel that they 
have gained something beisdes mere 
entertainment. The present writer 
believes that an agreeable change 
from the time-honored custom of hav- 
ing a miscellaneous list of subjects on 
public days, or for Friday afternoons, 
would be to havea sort of symposium on 
one general subject. There are many 
such subjects which admit of a great 
many points of view so that a pro- 
gram would be varied. Among such 
subjects are City of Washington, or 
any other city; any of our poets or 
prose writers: familiar songs and 
their writers, interspersed with music 
discussed, ‘‘History of Our Own 
State,’’ physically. politically, bio- 
graphically. etc., ‘‘History of Our 
‘‘Child Life in all Parts 


of the World;’’ ‘‘Development of 


Transportation Facilities;’’ ‘‘ West- 
minster Abbey and Its Dead,’’ and 
other noted buildings: ‘‘A Reading 


Journey,’’ through any part of the 
world; ‘‘Evolution of Printing and of 
Writing Materials;’’ ‘*Queen Vic- 
toria,’’ or other noted person, or any 
country of the world. 

Let us suppose, for example, that 
we select one of the last-named class. 
We will take Scotland to illustrate 
what a program might bring out. 
The compositions should be brief and 
telling. There should be a Geograph- 
ical Sketch giving general informa- 
tion; one on Scotch scenery; one 
Around the Edges, describing the coast 
and neighboring islands; one Histor- 
ical Sketch giving an outline of the 
history without uninteresting statis- 
tics. This, in a measure, gives a 
good general idea, which may be ex- 
tended as time and circumstances per- 
mit. The following themes are sug- 
gested for the ‘‘rounding out.’’ The 
land of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake’’ fol- 
jowed by a brief outline of the poem 
and reading of selections from ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lake;’’ Robert Burns, with 
one or two short poems; in the same 
way use Sir Walter Scott; Mary, 
Queen of Scots; Robert Bruce; Wil- 
liam Wallace; Glasgow; Edinburgh; 
Some Scottish Flowers, including the 
broom, the harebell, the hether, the 
thistle; Linen Manufacture, including 
the whole process; Clans and Plaids; 
Children’ of Scotland; Noted Scotch- 
Americans, curious eustoms; and 
any others. Tableaux might be in- 
troduced or at least a Highland Cos- 
tume. The papers should be inter- 
spersed with Scotch songs, as for in- 


stance, ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ ‘‘ Blue Bells 
of Scotland,’’ ‘‘Campbells are Com- 
ing.’’ ‘‘Comin’ thro the Rye,’’ and 


‘*Flow gently, Sweet Afton.’’ 











Suggestions on Teaching Forms. 

From ‘‘Lessons in English,'' by W. H. Skinner 
and Celia M. Burgest. 

Special drills on forms are neces- 
sary. The teacher should note the 
mistakes that children make, and 
should arrange for lessons that will be 
drills on the correct forms. These 
lessons should be conversational, and 
should not require difficult thought 
work. Such drills might come at the 
close of a recitation, or ina_ special 
period of their own. Corrections 
should not, asa rule, be made at the 
time of reciting. It is an easy mat- 
ter to deaden the children’s enthusi- 
asm and concentrated thought by forc- 
ing-a criticism upon some mistake in 
form that has been made. Do not 
run this risk. It is better to wait, 
but be sure that the needed drill and 
correction occur at some future time. 
Below we give a few illustrations in 
the method of obtaining conversa- 
tional lessons involving the use of 
such forms as need the _ teacher’s 
special care. 

I. Some Lessons on the Singular 
and Plural Forms of Verbs and Nouns: 

1. Tell me about something that 
runs. Sumething else, etc. 

2. Tell me about something that 
flies. (A bird flies.) Tell me the 
same thing about more than one bird. 
(Birds fly.) 

3. Tell me about something that 
is black. Tell me the same thing 
aboyt more than one. 

4. Tell me about something that 
has wings. Tell me the same thing 
about more than one. 

5. When I say something about 
one,, you may say the same thing 
about more than one. 

6. When I say something about 
more than one you may say the same 
thing about one. 

7. Tell me about two things that 
walk. 

8. Tell me something that a cat, a 
dog, and a bird do. 

9. Tell me something a boy Goes, 
and something else a girl does. 


II. Lessons on the Use of a and az. 

1. Have objects on the desk for 
children to take. Let them take them 
and say, ‘‘I have,’’ etc. 

2. Let them look from the window 
and tell what they see, naming single 
objects. 

3. Put names of objects on the 
board, objects whose names _ begin 
with vowels sounds, and let them tell 
that they have seen an | apple or an 








A Fine Kidney Remedy. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn. 
any sufferer from Kidney and Bladder 
Disease will write him he will direct 
them to the perfect home cure he used. 
He makes no charge whatever for the 
favor. 
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the clothing for many months. There- 
fore particular care should be taken 
about disinfecting the rooms in which 
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known to physicians for many cen- 
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this way the other children often 
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and 10 cents, and I will send you a ticket for a 3- 
cent bottie of medicine. 

JOHN L. RAY, Albertville, Alabama. 








March “Sermons in Stones.” 
BY V. B. 


March is a very good month in 
which to begin an acquaintance with 
those strange children of Mother 
Nature—the rocks. They lie about us 
everywhere, silent and motionless, but 
let us once begin to assume a friendly 
attitude towards them and we shall 
find that they will respond most cor- 
dially to our overtures and, when 
questioned, readily relate to us the 
wonderful story of their lives. 

The wise teacher will, at first, in- 
troduce her pupils to only a few mem- 
bers of this great branch of Nature’s 
family. She will accomodate herself 
to her surroundings. If her school 
is situated in a district rich in min- 
erals her task will be a comparatively 
easy one. If not, she must rely, 
more or less, on cabinet specimens of 
rocks and her manual of geology. In 
either case, she will find herself amply 
repaid for the time she devotes to the 
sermons which the stones are ever 
ready and anxious to preach. 


One who resides in a district where 
they abound, will find that bowlders 
are very interesting acquaintances. 
And so are their cousins the cobble 
stones, pebbles, gravels, and sands. 
Have the class keep note-books. In 
these record descriptions of the bowl- 
ders in their neighborhood. Make a 
lits of the famous bowlders of the 
United States. The so-called ‘‘tip- 
ping stones’’ will prove well worth 
close attention. In studying bowlders 
note their size, shape, composition, 
and height above the level of_ the sea. 
Endeavor to locate the parent ledge 
from which they were broken by the 
two great forces, water and ice. 


Break open cobble stones. Every 
one thus fractured will display 
beaties of color undreamed of. Dash 


water over them to bring out the 
purity and depth of their richly vary- 
ing tints. Visit a gravel pit or rail- 
road cut. Observe the direction and 
irregularity of the various strata of 
sand and gravel. Note that mixed 
with them are bowlders, cobble stones, 
and beds of clay. Take up the mean- 
ing of the terms stratified, semi-strat- 
ified, unstratified. 

Sands exhibit an infinite variety. of 
shades and tints and degrees of coarse- 
ness. One who begins to collect spec- 
imens of sand will hardly fail to find 
pleasure in the task. Small glass 
bottles can be purchased from drug- 
gists at about ten cents per dozen and 
they are useful to the sand collector. 
Sands acquire an added interest if they 
come from localities famous in_his- 
tory, literature, or art. One’s tourist 
friends are very willing to make a 
space in trunks and grips for tiny 
bags of sand. Sand is principally 
quartz, or quartz and feldspar. 

Marl and clay are quite as interest- 
ing as sand. Marl is an earthy or 
clayey deposit largely composed of 
calcium carbonate. When shells are 
mixed with it, it is called shell marl. 
Marl is used as a fertilizer. Clay is 
chiefly feldspar decomposed. 


Coal, of course, is best studied in 
the regions where it is mined, but at 
any time, or in any place it forms an 
interesting subject for class work. It 
is not a stone, yet it preaches such a 
strange and wonderful sermon that the 
pupil who does not listen to it sus- 
tains an irreparable loss. Besides 
coal, asa mineral, may claim a distant 
kinship to the rocks. Varieties of 
coal are anthracite, bituminous, 
cannel, brown coal (sometimes called 
lignite), jet, and coke. Peat is vege- 
tation partly changed to coal. 

Rocks are made up of minerals. 
Limestone, quartzite and felsite, are 
examples of rocks almost wholly com- 
posed of one mineral. But, gener- 


ally, rocks consist of two or more 
minerals combined. Quartz, mica, 
and feldspar form granite. If the 


crystals of these minerals are stratified 
instead of being mixed the rock is 
gneiss. A gneiss-rock having a small 
proportion of feldspar in it is mica 
schist. Quartz, feldspar, and horn 
blende make syenite. If the rock is 
stratified its name is syenitic gneiss. 
Hornblende schist is syenitic gneiss 
containing very little feldspar. Sand 
stone consists principally of grains of 
quartz. Shale is a_ soft, fragile, 
argillaceous rock of slaty structure. 
Pudding-stone is a conglomerate in 
which the pebbles are rounded. Com- 
mon marble is a crystalline limestone 
Chalk is a white earthy limestone. 
Soapstone is a gray or grayish green 
talc. Flint and jasper are varieties 
of quartz. Chert is impure flint. 
Porphyry is a quartz-felsite, the feld- 
spar distributed in small crystals 
through the base. Basalt, or trap, is 
abundant in regions of igneous erup- 
tions. 

Indeed, the varieties of rock are 
almost without number. But evena 
collection of those most common and 
familiar is certain to prove ‘’a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.’’ But 
few tools are needed by the amateur 
student of geology. Let him provide 
himself with a standard text book, a 
hammer, a pocket microscope or a 
good magnifying glass, some labels, 
and a bottle of paste. and he is well 
equipped to begin his labors. 

Geology helps to a better under- 
standing of geography, and the pri- 
mary, as well as grammar pupils, will 
thoroughly enjoy the friendship of the 
rocks. Sand, chalk, coal, mica, and 
slate will prove interesting topics for 
talks with the little ones. For object 
lessons in ungraded schools located in 
country districts what more suitable 
than the rocks, so familiar to the 
children’s eyes whose life stories those 
same eyes have never sought to read ? 
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reproduce and forward your Photo mounted 

on 8 handsome Gold-plated Brooch or Searf 











Pin FREE. Enclose 5 two-cent stamps to 


for postage and packing. Weguarantee 
| mye turn the original siete wabarthea. 
Catalog sent pg «Ls write forit. Address 


Curtin Jewelry Co., 168 Park&St., Attleboro, Mass. 


to sellour goods to gen 
ES M E po nage ye een a 
gists, and grocers; Stan- 


rd goods; liberal al terms; 
big profits ; fine side lines; exclusive territo 
Model Mfg. Co., Box I, South Bend, Tdiana. 


STRAIGHT HAIR MADE CURLY. 
Wash the hair with **California Curly Bark.” 
poor d a few applications necessary to make hair 
curly. First wash makes hair wavy. mete 4 —e in- 

‘or 

BAR 














jnre or change color. 4, box sent 
Sample package 25c. THE CURL 
CO., 400 Post St., San Francisco. 


RHEUMATISM. 


I have a gues harmless herbal 
gemedy (Vi irginia Button Snake 
Root) to cure Rheumatism, Gout 
Tum ‘0, Sciatica, etc., that I Iwill 
send free by mail toany “address. 
Dee ¢ =< me and also casesof 40 
yea: when all other rem- 
Ries. failed. nd your name and 
ey address for a free trial package. 

Address M. E. MAXWELL, 
124 Maxwell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
WORD STORIES. 


BY J. H. 


Suggestions: These words and 
phrases may be placed upon the black- 
board and the children asked to look 
up their meaning. ‘They may also be 
used for a lesson in spelling, dictation 
or oral or written reproduction. 


Alchemy. 

From the Arabic al-kimza, ‘‘the 
sccret art;’’ called so both because it 
was carried on secretly, and also _be- 
cause its main objects were the three 
great secrets of science,—what the 
sages sought for so long and so vainly, 
and concerning which we have read 
such wonderful stories: — 

1. The transmution of baser metals 
into gold. 

2. The universal solvent. 

3. The Elixir of Life. 

The el¢xver was the philosopher’s 
stone, for turning metals into stone, 
the life-prolonging tincture of gold. 
The Arabic word is taken from the 
Greek xnueia (chemia, from chumos,) 
juice extracted from plants; for chem- 
istry was formerly the art of extract- 


ing juices from plants for medical 
purposes. 
' Alcove. 


This is also an Arabic word which 


comes to us through the Spanish 

alcoba (alcova) an arch, vault, tent, 

recess; originally ‘a place in a room 

railed off to hold a bed of state.’’ 
Album. 


From the Latin a/dus, white. 
drews (‘‘Roman Antiq.’’) 
album was a white table 
on which anything was inscribed. We 

know that the Romans used tables 
overlaid with gypsum, on which they 
inscribed the annals of the chief} 
priests, the edicts of the praetors, and 
rulers relating to civil matters. Such 
a ‘‘table ’’ they called an ‘‘album.”’ 

In the Middle Ages registers or lists 
kept on a white (albus) board with 
black letters, or a black board with! 
white letters, were called ‘‘albums.’’ 
You have probably heard the name, — 
for the same reason—applied to the) 
boards in churches for notices, or the 
boards in universities containing the 
names of the college men. 

Bravo. 

Bravo! ‘‘well-done!’’ is an Italian | 
word naturalized in England in its | 
masculine form. But the Italians say 
bravo to a male performer, drava to 
a lady, and dravz to two or more per- 
formers or singers. 

Cat’s-Cradle. 

Cat’s-cradle or scratch-cradle is a 
corruption of cratch-cradle. Cratch is 
the old English name for a rack in 
which hay is placed for the cattle. 
The scratch-cradle which the children 
make with a piece of string represents 
the cratch for the hay. In Wyclifi’s 
translation of Luke 2:7, this word is 
used. ‘‘She laid him in a crach.’’ 

Verandah. 

An Oriental word; it 


| 
says an 


probably 





|came from India, for in the Sanskrit 





Found in the | 


avaranda isa portico. 


An- | for him. 


| 
or register, | was a 


the soldier cries to his captain 


‘officer finds that the captive has the 


| profession. 
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Spanish, Malay, and Persian. The 
Portuguese, who use it in the sense of 
balcony or terrace, spell it varanda. 


Vestry. 

From the Latin vestzarzum, a room 
attached to a church where the 
priestly vestments are kept. In Eng- 
land the name vesfry was given to 
the room where the clergy put on the 
clerical vestments. It now means the 
room where parochial meetings are 
| held. 

Vignette. 
From the Latin vzzea, a vine. In 
‘ancient illuminated manuscripts the 
capital letters were called vignettes 
| because they were ornamented with 





or tendrils. Hence it grew to mean 
any large ornament at the top of the 
page; then an engraving or wood cut 
not inclosed within a definite border. 





ORIGIN OF SOME PHRASES. 
Catching a Tartar. 

Grose says that, ina battle against 
the Turks, an Irish soldier shouted to 
his comrade that he had caught a 
Tartar. 

‘*Bring him along, then,’ 
friend. 

‘*But he won’t come!’’ cried Paddy. 

‘*Then come along yourself.’’ 

‘*Arrah!’’ cried Paddy, ‘‘I wish I 
could, but he won’t let me!’’ 

It is ‘‘the biter bit.’’ And ‘‘catch- 
ing a Tartar’’ is now applied to one 
| who has found an antagonist too strong 


| 
| 
| 
| 


’ cried his 





Arvine’s cyclopedia says that it 
Russian soldier, in a battle be- 
/tween the Russians and Turks. Other- 
for when 
that 
the 


wise, the story is the same, 


the Tartar *‘won’t let him come, 
captor by the arm and will not allow 
him to move. 

Merry as a Grig. 

High elbowed grigs, that leap in 
summer grass.—Zennyson in ‘*The 
Brook." 

A grig is a grass-hopper, or little 
sand-eel. People also say ‘‘as merry 
as a cricket;’’ for crickets and grass- 
hoppers are in most lands used as 
types of a careless, happy life. The 
little sand-eel, because of its lively 
motion and continual wriggling, has 
also been used as a type of merriment. 
In earlier days there was a class of 
vagabond dancers and tumblers who 
used: to ‘‘go a-grigging’’ to the ale 
houses. The‘‘grigging’’ earned them 
their living; and was then a regular 


flourishes in the form of vine branches | 
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—free from disease, 
Hc wm yy ym 
Grafted Apples 4 


FHEALTHY TREES TREE 


Budded Peaches, 4c; Budded Cherries, 15: each; ~ 
variet es. Concord Grapes, §2. per 100; 1000 Ash $1. B. and H, 
Locust; Rus. Mulberry, &c. Low price. We Pay freight. Cat- 


Galbraith Nurseries, Box 71 Fairbury, Neb, 


alog free. 
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LIFE PRODUCERS 


UCCESSFUL INCUBATORS, 








Pee) LiFe Fae Senvens 


All about them in our 156 page catal 
oines Incubstor — 





Molnes, lowa, or Dept. . Xn 


2, Buffalo, N 


















A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


isa Noxall Incubator because 
they will hatch everv fertile egg, 
IN and chicksare money. Ye 
ay agents $2.00 cash a day. 4 cts. 
‘or large cai logue. Circular and 
agents prices free. 
NOXALL INCUBATOR co., 
Quincy Ill. Box 108. 

















ON’T PAY MONEY 


for an incubator you 
have not tried, whenJ 
you can get the best, iJ 
the Royal Incubator, on} 
30days free trial. Itisentire- 
ly automatic and certain in 
results. Try one. Catalogue free. 
ee 4 INCUBATOR (€0., 
Dept. Des Moines, Iowa. 
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-~ will give you a guaranteed, 
Stem- Wind Nickel-plated Watch 
alsoa Chainand soot BLUES sell. 


send fe u the Bluine and our 

large remium List, postpaid, 
It costs you nothing. Sim- 

ply send us the money you get 

for selling the Rinine, ands we will 

send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, postpaid. 


BLUINE MFG, CO., 


Box 21 + * Concord Junction, Mass. 
Two Million Premiums given away during the last 5 years. 
PALPALA PPE PLP DPD SS 





CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis a local 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himseif in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 

Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send for the 

_— book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 
ree. 





DR. SYKE’S SURE CURE CO., 
Department B. 


18 So. Leavitt St., Chicage, Ill, 

















Leave Dansville, 3:42 P. M. Daily. 
Via D. L. & W., in connection with 
Michigan Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ arrive Chicago 8:05 next morn- 
ing, connecting with fast trains on all 
western lines. Equipment the finest 
the builder’s art can provide. Five 
other fast trains daily. For sleeping} are 
car reservations, etc., inquire cf local 
agents or write W. H. Underwood, 
G. E. P. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 















7% FALLING HAIR 
= BAR BALDNESS? 


y CURED 
There 1s but one way to tell the reason of baldness 
falling hair,and that is by a microscopic ane 
of the hair itself. The particular disease with which 
dee A nea 2 is afflicted must be known before it can be 
eeeety treated. The use of dandruff cures and hair 
ics, without knowing the specific cause of your dis- 
a is like taking medicine without knowing what you 
are trying tocure. Send three fallen hairs from your 
combings to Prof. J. H. YA the celebrated Bacteriol. 
oo, who will send gy! free a diagnosis 
0! pete a4 a bookle' “on “card of the hair and scalp, 
comele box of the remedy which he will prepare 
qpociatly tar yon. Enclose % postage and write to-day. 












PEOF. J. H, AUSTIN, 433 MeVicker’s Bldg, , Chicago, Til. 
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We 
Pay You 


For working for us, and give 
you_a chance to secure one of 
our Famous ‘‘One Match’’ Incan- 
descent Gasoline Lamps, with other 
household articles absolutely FREB 


This Is No Scheme. 


We want to advertise through 
Gividing our profits with pn na iti 


th 






et 






Pay you besides for your services. 
— wae Fg ine lamps in 
e wor ‘or purposes, SOLD 
ON A YEAR'S GUARANTEE. 


Satisfaction, or Money Refunded. 


Canton Incandescent LightCo. 


1003 E. Fourth 8t. 
CANTON,O. 
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eA Teacher's Mail Order Business.. 


I make $5 to $15 EVERY WEEK without public- 
ity or interference with my regular duties, using 
an honest, easy MAIL ORDER SCHEME, which re- 
quires less than one hour of my time ory over 
ing. Any teachercandothesame. You handle 
no merchandise—the work is almost entirely 
clerical, and consists chiefly of mailing 5 pointed 
matter. Send stamp for further particulars. 
You can easily add a neat sum to your monthly 
income, Address: H. W., Lock Box 166, Saai- 
naw, W.S., MICH. 


A GOLD MINE IN 
CALIFORNIA 


California has given to the world more 
than $800,000,000.00 in gold. 

Owners of California gold mines divide 
$16,000,000.00 annually; but you cannot 
buy an interest in t!:ose mines. 

The stock is not for sale. 

The men, and women, who own it 
bought it cheap when the mines were 
new. It is now making them rich. 

You have the same opportunity. 

The WIZARD MINE is now being 
opened, just as these mines were. 

You can buy the stock cheap now; it 
will soon be worth too much to sell. 

The WIZARD is in El Dorado county, 
California, right in the midst of these 














paying mines. 
It is on the GREAT MOTHER LODE, 
which means rich quartz and lots of it. 
Its owners have spent $35,000.00 in 


perfecting the title, and now offer you 
an opportunity to helpthem develop the 


property and convert it at once intoa 
dividend paying mine. 

It is a plain, simple business proposi- 
tion, not a get-rich-quick scheme, 

Every wage earner should invest some- 
thing out of his earnings for a future 
income. 

For a few dollars you can become owner 
in a dividend paying gold mine for life, 
and help divide the $16,000,000.00 pro 
duced by California gold mines annually. 

Our booklet, ‘‘A Tale of Gold,’’ tells 
the whole story. Write for it now. 

WIZARD GOLD [IINING CO., 
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Not Worth a Rap. 

In 1721 large numbers of counterfeit 
half-pence were issued in Ireland, 
because small coin was so_ scarce. 
Their use as coin, however, was for- 
bidden by the proclamation of May 5, 
1737. The slang phrase therefore 
means ‘‘not worth even a bad _ half- 
penny.’’ 

There was a coin in Switzerland, 
also, called a rappe, and worth the 
seventh of a penny. Swift speaks of 
many counterfeits passed under the 
name of raps. An odd explanation 
given by one writer says that the 
letters R. A. P., meaning rupees, 
annas, and pice, form the heading of 
Indian money columns in account 
books, the letters being used in the 
same way as the English s. d. 


Nine Tailors MaKe a Man. 

Ion North’s ‘‘Church Bells of 
Leicestershire,’’ the author, telling 
about the customs of tolling for the 
dead, suggests that the old saying 
‘*nine tailors make a man,’’ is a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘nine tellers mark a man.’’ 
For the tolls were called ‘‘tellers,’’ 
and three times three tolls or tellers 
were struck on the passing bell fora 
man. It is still the custom at 
Wimbledon to strike three times three 
for a grown man, three times two for 
a woman (on the tenor bell), and for 
children under twelve the treble bell 
is used, with twice three strokes for a 
boy and twice two for a yirl. 


Worth. 

Worth is Anglo-Saxon for a man- 
sion, manor or town; ¢« g., ddd- 
worth means old mansion. As the 
terminating syllable in the names of 
places ‘‘ Worth signifies that the place 
stands ona tongue of land between 
two rivers, or formed by the loop-like 
bending of one.’’ Thus, Zamworth, 
(town on the Tame) stands at the 
junction of the Tame and the Trent; 
Kenilisorth is the mansion or manor 
on the canal or ditch; Bosworth is 
St. Botolph’s town. Notice also, 
Bedworth, Lutterworth, etc. 


THE PEN 
Of a ready writer will write at once 
for a Free trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine. 
Every case of stomach trouble, con- 





|stipation, torpid liver, or kidney dis- 


ease can be cured. Only one dose a 
day of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine will cure any disorder of these 
organs quickly and permanently, 

To prove these statements we will 
send atrial bottle of this wonderful 
remedy to any reader of Normal In- 
structor who writes for it. Every 
bottle is sent free of any charge. 

We have cured thousands of stub- 
born cases. Wecan cure you if you 
wish to be cured and will take this 
remedy. Write today to the Vernal 
Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. fora 
trial bottle. 

The Genuine Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine is only put up by the Vernal 
Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This remedy for sale by all leading 





670 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, [io. 


druggists. 


Current Biography Sketches. 





ANNIE STEPHENS PERKINS. 


The intent of these sketches is: 

1. To furnish a dictation exercise 
which shall help to make pupils 
familiar with the name and work of 
some of our present day prominent 
people. The perfectly written dicta- 
tion exercises should be preserved by 
each pupil and mounted on cardboard. 

2. To furnish a short list of ques- 
tions which shall emphasize the facts 
given. These questions should be 
written on cards and used by the 
teacher, in sets, from time to time. 
Use the gilt stars (ten cents per box) 
or colored ‘‘counters,’’ to arouse in- 
terest in this work. 

3. To suggest the use of photo 
graphs of the subjects of the sketches. 
Pupils should know these, at a glance, 
after a little time. Make a game of 
this, also, and keep counts. Encour- 
age the pupils to make a collection of 
these photographs for theirown. Tell 
them of this simple, very pretty way 
of framing the pictures to hang in 
their rooms: Cut from pasteboard (an 
old box will answer) a mount which 
is a little larger (perhaps half an inch) 
than the picture itself. After past- 
ing the photograph neatly in place, 
run the paste brush all around the 
cardboard outside it. Then, shower 
kernels of rice all over the pasteboard. 
They will adhere and make a frame. 
which is to be gilded after the rice is 
firmly attached. A twenty-five cent 
box of gilding will do ever so many 
frames. Some prefer to dot the gild- 
ing on, so that both gold and white 
is showing. A very secure way of 
hanging the picture is to take a small 
brass ring, run astrip of cloth through 
it and paste the cloth firmly to the 
pasteboard mount at the back. 

Pictures of these noted men may be 
secured from the following sources: 

Dr. Lorenz—‘‘ Munsey’s,’’ January, 
1903, page 556. 3 

Mr. Cortelyou—‘‘Current Litera- 
ture,’’ volume 33, October, page 402. 

Signor Marconi—‘‘ Harper’s Week- 
ly,’’ volume 45, December 28, page 
1325. ie 
Mr. Edison—‘‘Harper’s Weekly,’’ 
volume 45, December 1, page 1302. 


Sore Throat 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis and all 
throat troubles quickly relieved and 
promptly cured by the use of 


Hydrozone 


Endorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. It 
cures by killing the germs, without 
injury to the patient. Nature then 
promptly repairs the damage. Sold 
by leading druggists 25 cents a trial 
bottle. If not at yours, sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents, 














EFORMITIES 
CORRECTED * 


Our success in the treatment of deform- 
ities during the thirty years we have been 
engaged in this work justifies our opinion 
that ninety per cent of these cases can be 
cured when treated in time by our methods. 
The methods we use are radically different 
from those generally employed, and our 
results are eminent. atisfactory. 
We will guarantee to straighten any case 
of crooked or club feet, so long as the 

atient is of reasonable age. Hip Disease 
n any 8 yields to our methods; while 
we have demonstrated in scores of in- 
stances that spinal diseases and deform- 
ities can be pertecty fae ermanently 
cured. We have special facilities for the 
treatment of Infantile Paralysis, and can 
cure deformed and diseased limbs and 
joints without surgical operations. Write 
us regarding any case of deformity or 
posaivels for our opinion is invaluable to 
hose afflicted. We send our pamphlet to 
any address upon request. 


THE L. C. MCLAIN 
MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE 
3100 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








$97.45 Organ 


Pay After Received 
Offer! One Year’s Free Trial! 
25-Years’ Binding Guaran- 13 
tee! All ery = our HY 
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The ‘‘Youth’s Companion’’ cover to Sic 


pages have, also, furnished these pho- | & n 
from time | 


tographs and do furnish, 
to time, photographs of prominent 
people. 





ADOLPH LORENZ. 
A Wonderful Healer. 

_Everyone is talking about Dr. 
Lorenz, so we want to knowhim. His 
full name is Adolf Lorenz and his 
home isin Vienna. He is a surgeon 
who can put misplaced bones right 
without the use of the dreaded knife. 
He came to this country at the call of 
a Chicago millionaire, Mr. Armour, 


whose little daughter Lolita was a] Large cash 


cripple. The operation performed by 
Dr. Lorenz was apparently successful 
and we are all hoping that, in six 





months, the little girl can walk. From 


Guitars and Mando- 
line at $2. 45 and upwards 
For our beautifully il- 


Muse Os low. 
cat petoon tree trie) and . 
per after received offer, ; 
eS. ROEBUCK & C0, f i. az 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & eS 


complev3 





Invest 1 cent by 


HOW T0 MAKE MONE writing us & = 


tal card and we will put you in a position to é 

$1,000ayear. Thisis no fraud. Many now in our 

employ will vouch for the truth of this statement ; 

we are willing to guaran ee any honest, energetic 
rson, without previous experience, from $700 to 

$1,000 &@ year sure money. Write today. 

. L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ill. 





1.50 Sample Outfit Free to Agents selling” 
m4 Flavoring Extracts, Tuilet and Laundry — 
profits or rm rf ——- Re 
No money requ n adv: . 4 
ulars Free. KIDD & COMPANY, State & 
Taylor Sts., Chicago, Ill. 








stamps. JOHN L, RAY, 
Albertville, Alabama, 
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many another parent came a call for 
help from the great healer and he re- 
sponded to hundreds of these appeals. 
His great skill and kind, unselfish 
spirit made him much beloved, as he 
traveled from ocean to ocean, across 
our country. Without great patience 
and practice, he could never have 
learned to do what he is now able 
to do. 
QUESTIONS. 


Who is Dr. Lorenz? 

What is his full name? 

Where is his home? 

Why did he come to our country? 
What can you tell of his visit? 





GEORGE B. CORTELYOU. 
A Statesman High in Authority. 

The man who stands next to the 
President of the United States is, 
really, Mr. George B. Cortelyou. He 
would not be president in case of the 
death of our highest official, yet he 
stands next to the president in knowl- 
edge of the affairs of state. He is 
the President's secretary. ‘‘The cor- 
respondence of a nation passes across 
his desk, to and from its Chief.’’ 
When President McKinley died, Mr. 
Cortelyou went on receiving letters 
and managing affairs. He was really 
President for the little space of time 
between President McKinley’s prostra- 
tion and the taking up of the reins of 
the government by President Roose- 
velt. President Cleveland called Mr. 
Cortelyou to tne White House. Both 
Republican aud Democratic Presidents 
have retained him and still advance 
him, in his position. He is a man of 
varied talents and unselfish spirit. 

QUESTIONS. 


What is the name of the Secretary 
to the President. of the United States? 

What can yuu .ell about his work? 

Who called this man to the White 
House? 

For what little space of time was 
he really Acting President? 

Why has he been retained by Presi- 
dents of both the leading parties? 





GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 
A Young Man Who has Achieved a Marvelous 
Scientific Triumph. 

The subject of this sketch is 
Guglielmo Marconi, a young man 
whose home is in Italy but who is 
now in America. He is only twenty- 
seven years of age but he has achieved 
a scientific triumph in which the 
whole world is interested. Think of 
talking across the ocean, without any 
wires being stretched from point to 
point! On December 22, 1902, Signor 
Marconi announced that he had sent 
messages to the King of England, the 
King of Italy, and to his own parents 
in the Italian home. The messages 
were received and answered by wire- 
less telegraphy. 

We have all heard about the waves 
of sound that, when started into mo- 
tion go on and on, like ripples made 
by astone thrown into water. Sig- 
nor Marconi has learned how to start 
into motion, by a clicking telegraph, 
definite waves for each letter of the 
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alphabet and, also, how to catch these 
letter-waves by an instrument twenty- 
three hundred miles away. The waves 
go everywhere, circle uponcircle, into 
space, but the little instrument that 
is‘‘tuned’’ to correspond with the 
one that sent the message is only one 
that can receive it and tell it out by 
‘*clicks’’ to someone listening. Isn’t 
it wonderful! Signor Marconi’s 
stations are at Table Head, Cape 
Breton, in America, and at Poldhu, 
Cornwall, in England. Vessels equip- 
ped with the Marconi apparatus can 
send messages back and forth to land 
and to each other. 

Signor Marconi is a man of great 
patience, modest and practical. It 
has taken years of investigation to 
accomplish his great triumph. 

QUESTIONS. 

For what is Marconi noted? 

What important feat did Marconi 
accomplish December 22, 1902. 

Describe wireless telegraphy. 

Where are the wireless telegraphy 
stations? 

In what country was Marconi born? 





THOMAS ALVA EDISON, 
The Wizard of Meino Park. 


Thomas Alva Edison is called the 
‘*Wizard of Menlo Park’’ because he 
has made real and possible things 
that, if spoken of a few years before, 
would seem like dreams or fairy tales. 
He was born in Ohio, February 11, 
1847, and, when he was only a little 
boy. he was eager to learn. He liked 
to read about the great facts of science 
that men were beginning to know 
about. He saw that wonderful things 
could be done with electricity, by 
studying its properties and inventing 
the right instruments to use it. He 
has improved the telegraph system so 
that a thousand words per minute can 
be sent over the wires instead of sixty, 
as it used to be. The megaphone, 
phonograph, kinetoscope and ever so 
many wonderful machines are his in- 
ventions. He has just put upon the 
market a wonderful storage battery 
for traction purposes. That means it 
will store electricity for propelling 
vehicles. Mr. Edison thinks that, 
now motor carriages will be much 
more common. It is regarded- as a 
wonderful invention. Mr. Edison’s 
beautiful home at Menlo Park, New 


Jersey, has been visited by many 
people. 
QUESTIONS. 
Who is called the Wizard of Menlo 
Park? 


Where and when was he born? 

What improvement did he make to 
the telegraph system? 

He invented the megaphone, phon- 
ograph, and kinetoscope. Did you 
ever see these instruments? Can you 
describe them? 

What new invention has he just 
given the world ? 

Music is one of the most glorious 
gifts of God for it removes from the 
heart the weight ‘of sorrow and the 
facination of-evil thought. 








FOR THE PRIMARY PUPILS. 
BY VIRGINIA BAKER, 

1. Cut kites of colored paper. 
Mount on sticks. Make tails and 
strings of fancy cord 

2. Draw and cut ‘‘ March hares,’’ 
or rabbits. Use as basis of a lesson 
in nature. 

Cut shamrocks of green paper. Use 
in arranging borders and conven- 
tional designs. 

4. Draw crocus and snowdrop. 





5. Lay leafless trees with sticks and | 
pegs. 

6. Tell the children something | 
about the origin of the name March. ! 


47 
Let them cut stars from red paper to 
represent the planet Mars. 

7. Draw, or cut, lions and lambs. 
Explain that March comes in like a 
lion and goes out like a lamb. 

March Composition Topics. 

The Quest of Ponce de Leon. 
Pocahontas. 

The Continental Congress. 

The Creek Indians. 

The Republic of Texas. 

Japan in 1854. 

The Monitor. 

Alaska: its people and resources. 
9. The Battleship ‘‘ Maine.’’ 
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Your Musical 





Education Free. 





The Most Remarkable Offer Ever Made By 
Any Responsible House. 





A MOST PRICELESS GIFT TO ANYONE. 





The Cornish Company oi 


Weshington, New Jersey, 


Gives Free a Two-Yeare’ Scholarship In the 
United States School of Music, 





AND FREE TRIAL FOR A YEAR OF A PIANO OR ORGAN. 





This Offer Is Made In Good Faith 
the Great Cornish Plan—The 


to Everybody Who Will Accept of 
Plan Will Be Sent to Anyone 


Who Will Drop a Postal Card in the Post Office, Asking 
for It and Giving Name and Address. 


The most remarkable offer ever made by any 
responsible, safe-to-deal-with house, is that now 
being made by the Cornish Company of Wash- 
ington, N. J., in which they give, absolutely free 
and without a cent of cost, a full scholarship of 
two years in one of the best and most widely- 
known schools of music in the United States. 
The tuition begins immediately upon acceptance 
of this offer and pupils are allowed to begin tak- 
ing their lessons at any time or at any stage of 
their studies. If students have never taken les- 
sons at all they can begin with the rudiments; if 
they are well advanced they can be taken up at 
any point they leave off and carried on through 
a full two-years’ course. The teaching is done 
in your own home, and will occupy only your 
spare moments. Noset time must be laid aside 
for lesson as is necessary when you have a 
private teacher. There is no traveling, board, 
school or other expenses to be paid. The teach- 
ing is done by mail by a plan which is perfected 
so that it accomplishes as much as a private 
teacher would, and at the same time giving you 
the advantages of greater talents than any one 
teacher could ever hope to give. You aregiven 
all the advantages of a large conservatory of 
music. The most careful attention is given to 
every detail of properly imparting the idea, 
theory, composition, harmony and technique of 
music to the pupil, fitting him to become a suc- 
cessful performer on the organ or piano. The 
instruction you receive will be from the best and 
most accomplished musicians and professors of 
music in the country. You cannot fail to learn. 
The lessons are so plain the merest child can 
understand them. 





’ The only condition to this remarkabie offer is 


that you avail yourself of the CORNISH PLAN, 
in which you get a year’s free trial use of a Corn- 
ish Piano or Organ, a make which has been be- 
fore the public for 50 years and has been used in 
a quarter of a million of homes. They are per- 
fect in construction, elegant in tone and contain 
particular qualities protected by numerous pat- 
ents which distinguish the Cornish make all 
over the world as pre-eminently the best instru- 
ments in the world. 

The CORNISH PLAN has been adopted for 
the purpose of saving money to the purchaser. 
It provides for the sale of all instruments direct 
from the factory to the user at lowest factory 
cost, thus giving the user the full benefit of better 
prices than agents can generally make with 
manufacturers. It saves one-half. Sales are 
made either for cash or easy payments on a scale 
of prices easily within the reach of slim pocket- 
books. 

Everyone who purchases a Cornish Piano or 
Organ gets a certificate of two-years’ scholarship 
in the United States School of Music. The full 
particulars go with every Cornish catalogue sent 
out. The catalogue is accompanied by a set of 
colored and embossed miniature pianos and 
organs, with a description of the 5u different 
styles made at the factory and sold direct to the 
user at factory cost. Send for the catalogue, 
which ts free, and select the instrument you want 
and the Cornish Company will ship it on trial. 
Tf it proves to be not as represented after a year’s 
use, return it tothe factory and the company 
will refund your money with freight charges and 
six per cent interest added. Send a postal card 
to-day and find out all about it. Mention this 
ang +x address, Cornish Company, Washing- 
ton, ‘ 
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Reproduction 
Stories 





THE GARRISON. 


You know from the story of the Spartans that a 
man can be a brick, but are you as familiar with 
the fact that one man can be a whole garrison? 

Turn to your history of France, and read the 
story of La Tour D’Auvergne. Alone in the be- 
sieged castle, he was holding it against the Aus- 
trians. Going from one end to the other, shoot- 
ing from this window one minute, and in another 
moment from that window, no wonder the enemy 
supposed he was many men, instead of one, so fast 
did he multiply himself in this manner. When 
he could hold out no longer, he arranged the 
terms of surrender, and it was agreed that the 
garrison should be allowed to march out with the 
honors of war. Imagine the astonishment of the 
foe when one man calmly marched forth and 
stacked his arms! 

‘‘The garrison must abandon the castle,’’ the 
Austrian leader declared. That had been the 
agreement and yet, after this waiting on his part, 


” 


no garrison was appearing. ‘* Where is the gar- 
rison?’’ The Austrian asked at last, impatiently. 
‘‘ITam the garrison,’’ was La Tour’s proud 


answer. And La Tour D’Auvergne, the ‘‘ First 
Grenadier of France,’’ as he was called, had in- 
deed proved himself equal to a whole garrison, 
as the besieger could testify. 


PRESCOTT’S OWN CONQUEST. 


When William H. Prescott, the famous histor- 
ian, was a young man at college, he was one day 
leaving the dining room when a seemingly little 
thing changed his whole future life. 

As he passed out of the room he turned to see 
what was the disturbance among his companions, 
just in time to receive, squarely in the eye, a 
large and hard piece of bread. The accident re- 
sulted in the loss of that eye, for the sight was 
destroyed. He was ill for awhile, but, on return- 
ing to college, worked harder than ever. Eigh- 
teen months later the other eye became so weak 
that he was obliged to keep in a dark room. He 
says that he walked hundreds of miles in this dark 
room, going from corner to corner, exercising and 
studying as best he could, until the plaster was 
worn away by the constant hitting of his elbows, 
as he kept them out to guide himself, against the 
walls in the corners. He wanted to be a lawyer, 
but the loss of his eye sight shit him off from 
his chosen profession. Yet, strangely enough, for 
this requires so much eyesight, he chose history 
for his life-work. 

He was now twenty-five years of age, could use 
but one eye, and had no accurate knowledge of the 
modern languages, which he needed in his work. 
But he threw his whole strength into his woik. 
He trained his memory, and at length could pre- 
pare, revise, and remember the equivalent of 
sixty pages of printed matter, which he dictated 
to an amanuensis. j 

During the time when he was preparing his 
‘History of Philip II’’ he could only use his one 
eye an hour a day. These were the handicaps of 
the author of ‘*The Conquest of Mexico’’ and 
‘The Conquest of Peru.’’ The conquest of his 
own life was greater than either, valuable as those 
works are. President Walker of Harvard College 
said that the impairment of the historian’s eye- 
sight after all ‘‘helped to induce that earnestness 
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Huddersfield Broadcloths 











the loom. 
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All Colors and Shades. Two Grades. 52 Inches Wide. 95c and $1,37 1-2 Per Yard. Samples Free. 
A rare opportunity to secure best quality Broadcloths at first cost direct from looms. Orders 
for three yards upward filled promptly. Express Prepaid on orders of $5.00 and more. 
You benefit by our saving jobbers and salesmen commission and get your cloth fresh from 


C. S. COURTENAY JR. & CO., 112 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Distributors of Huddersfield Broadcloths For U. 8. and Canada. 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


H were made to Civil Service 

14,983 Appointments places during the yeareudi'g 

Sune 30, 1902, This was 4,692 more than were appointed dur- 

ing 1901. Excellent opportunities for young people. Hundreds 

of those whom we prepare by mail fur the examinations are an- 
nually appointed. Full information about all government posi- 
tions free. Write for our Civil Servi talogue and dates of exam- 









SELL YOUR THOUGHTS 


ice Ca 
ination. COLUMBLAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
223-25 Pa. Ave 8S, E., Washington, D. C. 

Not your time. Learn Journalism and 

<, Story-Writing, by mail, during spare 

AY fhours. Send for our free boc klet * Writings 

N \f for Profit.’’ ‘l'ells how to suceeed as astory- 
yet ue-contributor, Manuscripts sold on ef 
commission : also criticised and revised. Thornton West, Editor- 
in-Chief ; founded 1895. THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





and concentration of life and pursuit which won 
for him world-wide influence and fame.’’ 


SNAILS ISLAND. 


In the Gulf of Mexico, about ten miles off the 
western coast of Florida, is a very curious island, 
one of a long line of small, sandy islets extending’ 
outward from the coast, and known as ‘‘Keys.’’ 
Snails Island is considered one of the most re- 
markable islands in the world, and it is alsoa 
beautiful one. The strange fact about it is that 
it changes color, completely, twice a day. 

When the tide is out, and the sand along the 
beach of the little island is not covered with 
water, the island is gorgeous in purple and crim- 
son. But at high tide, when the sand is covered 
with water, the island is a bright gold. The 
reason for this phenomenon is that the sand is of 
a bright gold color, and when the beach is under 
water, the island reflects its golden hue, in the 
sunlight. When the tide goes out, the gold of 
the island gradually fades away. The snails are 
really the cause of the rainbow tints; for the 
beach is covered with mussel shells, and, when 
not under water, these give another color to this 
odd little island, purple red darkening to royal 
purple. 

A DESERT TOWN. 


In the western part of the Desert of Sahara 
there is a strange town called Arauan. 

Arauan is surrounded by sand dunes, and, far 
as the eye can see, there is not a blade of grass, 
or a tree, or anything fresh and green, only the 
pale yellow sand stretching out to meet the 
horizon, far away. The town consists of about 
one hundred houses, large, and rectangular in 
shape, flat-roofed, and with narrow doorways but 
no windows. They are built of the blue clay 
turned up when the wells were dug. Around 
each house is an opencourt. The floors are of 
stamped clay, and are covered with straw mats. 
The rooms are small and dark, all the light and 
air being admitted through doors opening on the 
inner court: But, as flies and sand are worse 











ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 


7a, Sold for 

) Cash or on 

f Monthly 
Payments 
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; 7 SAVED 
after six months’ trait Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent to 100 per cent better than you can buy elsewhere. 
My superior location on Lake Erie, where iron, stee!. coal, freights 
and skilled lavor are the cheapest and best, enables me to furnish 
a TOP NOTUH Sieel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20, quality 
considered. Freight paid east of Miss River and north ofthe Ten- 
nessee. (equalized beyond. ) 

Send for free catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or without res- 
ervoir, for city, town or country use. 

CHESTER D. CLAPP, 605 Lynn St., Toledo Ohio. 
(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 











“The Busy Man’s Train.” 





Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character-- 


“The 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


This is Zhe century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 2U-hour train 
between New York and Chicago (the 
two great commercial centers of Ameri- 
ica) is The train of the century, and is 
appropriately named. 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A copy of the “Four-Track News,” containing a 
picture of ‘The 20th Century Limited,” and a d 
of useful information regarding places to visit, 
modes of travel, etc., will be sent free, post paid, on 
receipt of five cents, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


























PRICES REDUCED! 


Where I have no agent to introduce. 
5.00 Square Taka $3.45 
0.00 Double Wall Taka, 6.00 

12.50 Double Wall Ideal, 8.50 

Complete with Heater, Full Directionsand 


Formulas, 
$1.00 Face Attachment, 65c. 
RWIN’S 


VAPOR BATHS 
are best and most convenient. No medi- 
cine or method cures disease 80 quickly and 
effectively. Book free. Agents wanted. 
One sold 1000 in four months, another 700 in seven months. 
Also FOLDING BATH TUBS. 
R. C. M. IRWIN, 112 Chambers Street, New York. 
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than the close air, these doors are kept closed 
most of the time. 

The only animals found here are sheep which 
have hair instead of wool, and a few hens. It is 
alonely, desolate-looking town, and far from the 
busy world. Food supplies have to be brought 
from 120 miles away, and of course 120 miles of 
slow desert travel means more than thousands of 
miles on a fast express. ‘THe inhabitants are 
chiefly Arabs and Negroes, but there are many 
people coming and going, for it is here that the 
caravans of western Sahara stop for rest and food 
and, more than all, water: For the wells of 
Arauan are its wealth, being many in number, 
and with pure, sweet water that travelers in the 
great Desert remember with gratitude. 


THE USE OF THE WASTE. 


Lord Palmerston used to say that ‘‘dirt is 
merely matter in the wrong place.’’ It is the 
work of science to find out how to make seeming 
waste into something valuable. And more and 
more is being accomplished, every year, in that 
line. Food and other commodities for millions 
of people are nuw being made from what was once 
destroyed as waste in the great western packing 
houses. This ‘‘ waste’’ treated with benzine, up- 
on evaporation yields crude fats, which, purified, 
come to us later as soaps, lubricants, cooking oils 
and butter. Bones of animals are used in the 
manufacture of bone-charcoal for bleaching sugar, 
empyreumatic oils, tallow, black pigment for 
paints, shoe-blacking, bone-dust for fertilizers, 
sulphate of ammonia, vitrified bone for manu ac- 
turing opal glass, knife-handles, combs, fans. 
buttons, gelatine, glue, phosphorus, prussiate of 
potash, filling for sheet rubber for shoes, etc. 

Once the farmers fed skim milk to their stock. 
Now the skim milk products, caseine, albumen, 
and milk sugar are being made into paints, hard 
rubber, horn, lactic acid, coatings and sizings for 
paper, waterproof glues for wood veneers, etc. 

Stable sweepings are made into wrapping paper, 
and artificial pearls are made from _fish-scales; 
trunk corners from old coffee pots; isinglass and 
iodine from sea-weed, and fertilizers from old 
shoes. From wood ashes we obtain almost all our 
supply of potash. ‘‘Nothing useless is,’’ the poet 
said most truly, as time is proving to us, daily. 


IN THE COIN FACTORY. 


If you would like to see how our coins are 
made, you should visit the new mint at Phila- 
delphia, the finest coin-factory in the world, as it 
is considered. From the overhanging galleries uf 
this mint you can watch the money-makers at 
work, - 

First you must see the Deposit Room, where the 
gold and silver bullion is received and tested. 
From this 160m the bullion goes to the Melting 
Room, and there it is cast into ingots or bars. 
Then the bars are passed as many as fifteen times 
through heavy rolls, till they are reduced to strips 
four- inches wide and a sixteenth of an inch thick. 
These flat strips are fed to a series of cutting 
machines. There isa tray beneath each cutter, 
and into these fall the metal disks called ‘‘ blanks’’ 
or ‘‘planchets.*’ They are ‘‘blanks’’ because 
they are not yet stamped and so made coins; and 
‘*planchet,’’ (from the French planchette, )‘‘a small 
board’’ is ‘‘a flat piece of metal or coin; espe- 
cially, a dish of metal ready to be stamped as a 
coin,’’ your Webster will tell you. These plan- 
chets are about the size of a silver quarter, and 
look like very bright and valuable cookies, cut 
out and ready to be baked. But, instead of the 
baking, they next go through with the testing for 
weight. The light ones are thrown out to be 
melted again, and the heavy ones filed to reduce 


their weight. 
| 





Next they are passed through the milling ma- 
chine, and the rims are raised along the edges and 
the edges fluted. After these ‘‘milled blanks’’ 
are heated red and given a bath in muriatic acid 
to clean them, they are dried in basswood sawdust. 
Then they are all ready for the finishing touch, 
The great presses which stamp the figures and 
designs oh the blanks, and so turn them out  shin- 
ing coins, ready for you to use. 


KELP GARDENS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Along the coast of Southern California.are de- 
lightful ‘ Summer Isles of Rest,’’ among which a 
nature-lover could spend a long vacation, and yet 
find daily more of pleasure and of interest, so 
richly has nature endowed these enchanted gardens 
of the sea. The ocean waves have worn all sorts 
of strange shapes and caves in the rocky shores of 
these islands. At the end of Anacapa Island there 
is a great archway of rock, so high that a large 
vessel can sail under it. 





One could spend long days of nature-study on 
the kelp gardens alone. From Santa Barbara to 
San Juan Capistrano is a chain of kelp, the forest 
highway of the fishes. The waters of the ‘‘kelp 
forests’’ is deeply blue, and the olive kelp leaves, 
looped and coiled in every shape, form mysterious 
corridon, through which dart blue, violet, golden 
and other bright-hued fishes. Here you find what 
the boatmen call electric fishes, yellow, bespangied 
with electric light, it would seem, so brilliantly 
do they flash and gleam. The finny folk are of 
as many sizes as colors, as well, from the bass six 
feet in length and several hundred pounds in 
weight, to the litthe mimic, which resembles a 
small kelp leaf. This little fish is of the exact 
color of the kelp; has a frill like dorsal fin the 
length of its body, a pointed head, and can coil in 
leaf-like shapes on the kelp; it is usually found 
standing on its head or tail, swaying with the cur- 
rent, and is not easily discovered. 
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J.H. HYDE 
VICE PRESIDENT. 


CAPITAL 


can be created by means of the New 
Continuous Instalment Endowment Bond of date 


Equitable. 


If you die. it will provide a permanent income 
for your beneficiary just when he.or she,may needit. | 

If you live, it will provide an income for your- © 
self just when you may need it. | 

The income commences at_once, if you die. 

It will commence in twenty years, if you live 
and will be paid as long as either you or the 


benefictary ilve. 


It will be paid for twenty years in any event 


Send coupon below for particulars. 


Vacancies in every State for men of character and energy to act as representatives. 
Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY or THE UNITED STATES, 
120 BroapWay, NEW YORK. Dept. No, 103. 
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Study Music 
by Mail 


Write for proofs of what 
the ‘Quinn Method’’ has 
done for hundreds who 
are successfully taking 
our Correspondence 
Courses in Piano, Organ, 
Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Fugue, Composition, Or- 
chestration, Phrasing, 
Design, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musical Forms, 
and the Art of Teachin 

Marcus Lucius Quinn Music. A_ postal car 
Mus. Doc., Ph. D. request will bring full 
details by first mail. We 
teach what no other 
school ever tried to teach: how to “hear music with the 
eye,’’ just as you hear this sentence with the eye; how 
to ‘‘see with the ear’’—ability to write down the melody 
and harmony of any piece you hear. We teach beginners 
as well as advanced pupils. Among our students are 
band-masters, composers, hea ds of music schools, well 
known performers, organists, choir-masters and con- 
ductors of orchestras. 

Our courses are superior to those of any conservatory,because 
they are the only courses that employ both induction and de- 
duction, By the Quinn method you can learn music more thor- 
oughly, at less expense, and in a shorter time than by oral in- 
struction, There is no experiment or guess work about this. We 
are daily demonstrating that it is the absolute truth, Wecan 
prove it to YOU, if you give us the opportunity. If you will enroll 
with this school, you will study under the personal direction of 
Dr. Quinn, who can teach you more in three months with an 
hour's study each day, than you can learn in a year under the 
ordinary methods, 

Don't Think It Can’t Be Done—Find Out 
Send for our free books, ‘‘The —- Method,” 
and “As Others See Us,”" 


hicago Correspondence School of Music,624 Royal [nsur. Bldg., 





The first dining 
car in the world, 
the ‘“‘Delmonico,”’ 
was run by the 
Chicago & Alton 
in 1868. Then 
the ‘‘Alton’’ was 
the best dining 
car line because it 
was the only one. 
To-day it is the 
best dining car 
k line because it. is 


Seek ses| | The Only Way” 


PEOPLE YOU MEET IN THE D!NING CAR. 
de. Pictures ofan American Prince, an old maid, a 
y\ drummer, a pretty girl, a farmer, and other 
\ types, are contained in a booklet, which will 
be sent fora two-cent stamp. Add 
Geo. J. Charlton, Gen. Pass. A; 
“* Chicago, Ills., who also 
a few Fencing Girl calendars at 25 cents 








Artistic Homes 


AG608-page book of designs sent postpaid for$1.00 








Cott age-Builder 1 yr. for $1.50. 











HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
Seems Architect, 117 7th St.,St.Lous, M 
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kitchen stove, it purifies the f 

water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 

nishes delicious distilled Pure Water. 

Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 

Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 

sickness. y safe water for children. 
disease. Write and 


Cures . 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women-BIG WAGES. 


BOILING WATER 


14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 





March in United States History. 
March 1, 1781. Federal government accepted by 
all the states. 

1809. Embargo Act repealed. 

1814. Gen. Jackson defeated Creek In- 
dians at Horse Shoe Bend, Talla- 
poosa river. 

1845. Resolution to annex Texas ap- 
proved by President Tyler. 

1867. Nebraska became a state. 

March 2, 1781. Articles of Confederation went 
into effect. 

March 3, 1779. Americans repulsed at 
Brier Creek. 

1789. Old Continental Congress expired. 

1845. Florida became a state. 

March 4, 1629. Charter granted Massachusetts 
Bay colony. 
1681. Pennsylvania granted to William 
Penn. 
March 5, 1770. Boston Massacre. 
March 6-7, 1862. Confederates defeated at Pea 
Ridge, Ark. 
March 7, 1774. Boston Port Bill passed. 
March 8, 1822. United States acknowleged in- 
_ dependence of South America. 
1862. Merrimac sunk the Cumberland. 
March 9, 1862. Monitor destroyed Merrimac. 
March 10, 1676. King Philip’s Indians attacked 
Groton and Sudbury. 
March 11, 1764. Parliament imposed heavy duties 
on imported merchandise. 
March 12, 1521. Magellan discovered Philippine 
e Islands. 
March 13, 1862. R. E. Lee appointed commander 
of Confederate. forces. 

March 14, 1862 _ Battle of New Berne, N. C. 
March 15, 1781. Battle of Guildford Court House. 
1820.. Maine became a state. 

March 16, 1899. Peace. treaty between America 
; and Spain. 

March 17, 1776. British evacuated Boston. 

March 18, 1766, Stamp Act repealed. 

March 19, 1691. Sloughter arrived at New York. 

1847. Scott began siege of Vera Cruz. 

March 20, 1609. Henry Hudson left Texel on his 
famous voyage to America. 
March 21, 1617. Pocahontas died. 
1854. Treaty: between America and 
Japan. 
1865. Battle of Goldsborough, N. C. 
March 22, 1765. Stamp Act received royal assent. 
March 23, 1901. Aguinaldo captured, 
March 24, 1663. Carolina granted a charter. 

1744... Troops sailed for Louisburg. 

March 2-5, 1634: Leonard Calvert arrived in Ches- 
apeake Bay. 

March 26, 1676. ‘*Pierce’s Fight,’’ King -Philip’> 
War. 

March 27, 1513. Florida discovered by Ponce de 
Leon. 

March 28, 1814. American frigate ‘‘Essex’’ cap- 
tured by British in Valparaiso Bay. 

March 29, 1847. Vera Cruz surrendered. 

March 30. 1867. Alaska purchased. 

March 31, 1713. Treaty of Utrecht signed ending 
Queen Anne’s War. 





It does not take a great man to do great things. 
It only takes a consecrated man, a devoted man 
because God does everything and man does noth- 
ing except what God does through him, —PAz//ps 
Brooks. 





READ THE BEST MAGAZINES. 
Normal instructor Teachers Wertd 1 yr.f Both $1.15 
Normal instructor Tecchers Werida yrs} Both $1.60 
aa be substituted for Weman’s Home Companion in 


\ SENT ON APPROVAL 
TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 
Fountain 
Pen 


iS THE PEER OF ALL PENS AND 
HAS NO EQUAL ANYWHERE 


H FINEST GRADE 14K. GOLD PEN 
YOUR 


CHOICE. 0 
OF THESE ° 






va 
sie. 


Two 

POPULAR Postpald 
n 

STYLES Add ret. 

FOR ONLY 


BY REGISTERED MAIL 8c EXTRA 


SUPERIOR TO OTHER MAKES AT $3 


S Our Extraordinary Offer 


You ma the pen fora week. If you 
do not find it as represented and entirel: 
ore pecan f in 7 po ey return it, 
and we will promptly refund your mon- 
ey. Ever read or hearofanything fairer? 
The Laughlin Fountain Pen Holder is 
made of finest quality hard rubber, is fit- 
ted with highest grade, large size, 4k 
ld pen, of any desired flexibility, and [f 
as the only perfect feedin evice 
known. Either style, richly gold moun- 
ted, for presentation purposes, $1.00 extra. 
Surely you will not be able to secure 
anything at three times the price that 
will give such continuous pleasure and 
service. Safety pocket pen holder sent 
free of charge with each pen. 
Tilustrations on left is full size of ladies’ ff 
Style ; on right, gentlemen’s style. 


Lay this NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Down and 
Write NOW. 


Laughlin Mig. Co. | | 


825 Griswold St.. DETROIT, MICH. 











g; Reliable Stylish 


Vernon Pants 

We Make Pants to Order and PANTS Only. 

» Pants to your measure in the latest 

r\\ fashions, and guaranteed as to fit, 

Y quality and workmanship, or mon- 
ey refunded, for 


$3 $3.50 $4.50 $5.005 $6.00 


We buy our cloth in large quanti- 
ties direct from the mills, and can 
make pants to order cheaper than 
you have been buying ready made. 

, Send postal stating what price 
pants you desire and we will] send you samples 
and a self-measurement blank, that is so sim- 









$5.00 plea child can understand it. 
VERNON PANTS CO., 
57S.4thAve., / - Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

















LATEST BROOCH. 


Set with LARGE GARNET, TUR- 
QUOISE or AMETHYST, and surround- 
ed by handsome imitation PEARLS. Pre- 
sentsa magnificent appearance. Send 10c. 
to help pay postage and packing. 
PROSPERITY JEWELRY CO. 
194 Broadway, New York, 














WHAT IS SCHAPIROGRAPH? 


THE DUPLICATOR that cleaniy multicopies 
anything written with pen and typewriter, aiso music 
drawings, etc. One original gives 150 copies BLACK 
ink in 15 minutes. Avoids: stencil, washing, delays, 
and expensive supplies. Price, complete cap-size out- 


——. its years. 
nt on 5 days free trial without deposit. 
THE 8. SCHAPIROGRAPH Co. ,265 Broadway ,New York 









H A number of young 
We Teach You to Print, men are paying their 
way through co and making a nice bank account 


a I 
by doing printing with a MODEL PRINTING PRESS. 
Presses and outfits from $5.00 to $25000. Over 40,000 
sold. Three World’s Fair prizes. Send stamp for cata- 
sanee R. Any business firm can save % of printing 
bills with a Model Press—no waiting for printers. 
MODEL PRINTING PRESS, 708 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STOP FORGETTING] 


The Dickson School of Memory’s [ail Course will Teach 
You to Think, Concentrate and Remember. 


Endorsed by educators, ministers, lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
actors, railroad men, in fact, testimonials come from all classes 
of thinking men and women. 

It will enable you to instantly recall names, faces, dates and 
details ; toconcentrate your thoughts, to think more clearly and 
therefore to increase your earning capacity. Great heip 
to teachers in remembering studies and in imparting them to 
pupils. Itis to che memory and will what physical culture is 
tothe body. Simple, easy to acquire, inexpensive. 

We have thousands of testimonials like the following: 

W. H. Lorimer, formerly of Oxford, England, and University 
of Chicago, says: 

“Your method is all that you claim and my advancement 
has been most satisfactory. It is sound in psychol and 
practical in the highest degree. In a word it is invaluable.” 

Rev. J. P. Brushingham, Pastor First M. E. Church, Chicago: 

“The result has been very gratifying. Your years of — 
ence and standing in Chicago in puplic estimation will a 
further commendation of your work.” 

H.S. Tabor, with Daniel Frohman, Lyceum Theatre,New York: 

“You have discovered the right and only pew system.” 

All students are handled personally by f. Dickson, who is 
widely known as a very successful educator Ler, | Di r of 
the Oratorical and Dramatic Department of the Chi Audi- 
torium Conservatory, also member of the faculty of great 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Write today for free booklet and free trial copyrighted lesson. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
791 The Auditorium » . ° 




















Chicago. 
























ALMOND ALBADIEN 


Insures a soft, clear, healthy complex- 
ion. The roughest skin made soft, 
smooth and beautiful, removes all fac- 
ial blemishes, creates a perfect com- 
plexion, pure, harmless and positive in 
results. 


Almond Albadien 50c, 


Albadien Face Powder 25c. 


Free package toevery body. Special 
terms to agents, 


THE ALBADIEN CO., Columbus, O. 

















WEIGHT 


FOLDING BATH TUB Mest 


i Complete, convenient, portable bath 
tub, one- tenth cost of ordinary suit- 


able apparatus. Requires but little 
water for submergent bath. Won’t 
crack. Strongand durable. Also 
VAPOR BATH CABINETS. 
ety wanted. Write for specialoffer, 
R. C. TM. IRWIN, 112 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y. 









ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. - 
Write for our Free Illustrated Book, 

CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRIC ENGINEER?” 
The electrical fieid offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 
home by mail. Institute endorsed by Thomas A, 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Dept. Q, 240 West 23d St., - New York. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared un- 
AW der the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D. 





LL D., Pres. of Ill. College of Law (largest Law 
School in Chicago). University methods, Credit 
given by resident school for work done by mail. Write 
University Extension Law School 
Dept. 0, McCormick Block, Chicago. 





BE A PROOFREADER 


Work refined, private, and educative. Women receive same salaries 
a8 men, - to $35 a week. Proofreaders always in demand. Send for 
free booklet “Practical Proofreading ;” tells how. National Proof- 
Treaders’ Association, No. 106, The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 








When writing mention Normal Instructor. 





March Nature Questions. 


What causes the mercury torise? Ans. Heat. 
What causes the mercury to fall? Ans. Cold. 
Why does heat cause it to rise? 

Why doves cold cause it to fall? 

In what position should you hold a mercury to 
read it just right. Ans. With the top of the 
mercury column on a level with your eyes. 

Which winds in winter usually bring cold? 
Ans. North and west winds. 

Which winds in winter usually bring warmth? 
Ans. South and east winds. 

Are the trees better or worse off for having no 
leaves in winter? Ans. They are better off. 

Why? Ans. Because their leaves could do no 
work in cold days. 

Where is all the sap which the leaves held in 
summer? Ans. It has gone back into the twigs 
and branches. 

Now give another reason why the trees are bet- 
ter off without than with the leaves in winter. 
Ans. ‘The twigs are stronger for containing sap 
from the leaves. 

Where does that rain dashing against the pane 
come from? Ans. It comes from the clouds. 

Where did the clouds get it? Ans. They 
gathered it up from the sea. 

What helped the clouds gather up the moisture? 
Ans. The sun. 

What are clouds made of? Ans. Clouds are 
made of mists and vapor which rise up from the 
sea, the lakes, the rivers, and the damp soil. 

What mark did the raindrops make beside your 
doorstep? Ans. They made little hollows and 
ridges. 

What became of the drops? Ans. Some sank 
into the soil; others ran away and fell intostreams 
or into drains; others waited above the ground in 
little pools but they finally sank into the soil. 

What do the little streams form where a great 
many of them finally run into one channel. Ans. 
They form rivers. 

Where do the rivers run? Ans, They run 
into the sea. P 

Do all rivers run swiftly? Ans. 
very swiftly; others very slowly. 

Did the stream you saw yesterday flow swiftly 
or slowly? 

When does a stream run swiftly? Ans. When 
it runs down a steep slope. 

When does it run slowly? Ans. When it runs 
down a very slight slope. 

Name two rivers which flowslowly. Ans. The 
Mississippi and the Nile flow very slowly. 

What do you call the spikes of green grass 
growing up on the schoolhouse lawn? Ans. 
Blades of grass—they are the simplest kind of 
green leaves. 

What causes that misty dampness on the school 
room window panes? Aus. It is the moisture 
breathed out from your lungs. 

Why is the breath warm? Ans. 
warmed it. 

What else did the lungs do to the air you 
breathed? Ans. The lungs took up all the life- 
giving part of the air (the oxygen). 

Where did the oxygen go from the lungs? Ans. 
Into every part of your body. 

What did the lungs give back into the air of the 
schoolroom? Ans. The lungs gave out water vapor 
and a gas (carbon dioxide) which is poison to our 
bodies. 

Is it well then to breathe the same air over and 
over again? Ans. No. 

Why? Ans. Because air once breathed cannot 
give life but is poisonous. 

What happens? Ans. The plant breathes out 
water vapor till there is a mist all over the inside 
of the glass. 


Some run 


The lungs 








Especially Beautiful 
in Colorings and Designs 


Dennison’s 








Plain and Decorated 








Crepe Papers 








The Ideal Decorative Fabric for 
SCHOOL, CHURCH and HOME DECORATIONS 
and the Making of 


Flowers Table Covers 
Flags Napkins 
Costumes Lamp Shades 
Hats Candle Shades 
Favors Screens 


Full instructions in our 96 page book **Art 
and Decoration in Crepe and Tissue Paper’’ 
Sent upon receipt of 5 cents in stamps and men- 
tion of this ad. 








Dennisons Crepe Paper 
is Sold by Stationery, 
Fancy Goods and Department 
Stores all Over the World 


Insist on Having ‘‘Dennisons.”’ 


e > 
Sennidon Manufacturing Ger 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 














TEACHERS 


Can have 


FREE BLOTTERS 


For School Use. 








THE LARKIN SCHOOL CLUB 


BENEFITS OVER TEN THOUSAND SCHOOLS. 
ENDORSED BY SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Without Cost any School may possess 


The Famous Taber-Prang Framed Prints, 
Book-ease with Glass Doors, 
Library of Standard Works, 
Full Meridian Globe, 
American Flag, large size, 
Desks, etc. 


Every teacher interested in the business develo 
ment of girls and boys is invited to write for f 


particulars, stating number of pupils enrolled. , 











sche Larkin Soap ©, Bultalo, N. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 














Geis Thine Eyes. 


Open thine eyes to light; 

This do, and thou shalt see; 

Fear not what thou shalt see, 

Look clearly, steadfastly—-blink not— 
And truth shall come. 


Love her, and she will guide thee; 

To greater light she’ll lead thee; 

To mountain peaks of glory 
lead thee; 

She’ll show thee much that others see 
not, 

If only thou wilt fear not. 


Ah!' closed eyes, how long will ye 
Your steadfast darkness choose! 
Why will ye darkness choose? 
When God—thy Light-—stands wait- 
ing, 
How can ye light refuse? 
—Phyllis 


Wardle. 


Courageous Decision. 

George McDonald says: ‘‘If you 
have a disagreeable duty to perform 
on Friday, do 
of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
in thinking about it.'’ We would 
add to this: ‘‘If you have a disagree- 
able duty to perform, eliminate from 
your mind the idea that it is disagree- 
able, and in your mental vision see it 
already performed. See yourself a 
hero rather than a shrinking excuse 
for one. You cannot truly place 
yourself in the way to perform any- 
thing well unless you take hold of the 
thought of it with vigor and sincerity. 
It is the habit of looking upon the 
wrong side of any question and _plac- 
ing yourself in an inactive attitude 
toward it that causes you to be unde- 
cided and fearful. ‘*He who hesi- 
tates is lost’’ is as true of character 
building as it is of inaction in the 
time of emergency. 

To consider first that you have the 
power to do; second, that you have 
the will to do; third, that you have 
the courage to do—is to be an achiever 
of victories. 

It is thus that you will learn to de- 
cide upon the right of every question; 
the moment it is presented to your 
mind you will give yourself no time 
to cower and shrink before the pros- 
pects, no time to put on the cloak of 
fear or the shoes of distrust. The 
moment a question comes to your, 
mind, see yourself mentally taking 
hold of it and disposing of it. In 
that moment is your choice made. 
Thus you learn to take the path to the 
right. Thus you learn to become the 
decider and not the vacillator. Thus 
you build character.—Helen Van 
Anderson. 

'Twixt ‘what thou art and what thou 
wouldst be, let 
No ‘‘if’’ arise on which to lay the 
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blame. 


And idle dreamer; 


cance. 
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Man makes a mountain of that puny 


word, 

But, like a blade of grass before the 
scythe, 

It falls and withers when a human 
will, 


Stirred by creative force, sweeps 
toward its aim. 

Thou wilt be what thou couldst be. 
Circumstance 

Is but the toy of Genius. 

Burns with a god-like 
achieve, 

All obstacles between it and its goal 

| Must vanish as the dew before the sun. 


When a soul 
purpose to 


‘Tf’ is the motto of the dilettante 
‘tis the poor excuse 
The truly great 

or know it but to 


Of mediocrity. 
Know not the word, 
scorn ; 
Else had Joan of Arc a peasant died 
Uncrowned by glory and by men un- 
sung. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Rules for Reading. 

1. Read first the one or two great 
standard works in each department of 
literature. 

2. Confine, then, your reading to 
that department which suits the par- 
ticular bent of your mind. 


1. Before you begin to peruse a]. 


book, know something about the 
author. 

2. Read the preface carefully. 

3. Take a comprehensive survey of 
the table of contents 

4. Give your whole 
whatever you read. 

5. Be sure to note the most valu- 
able passages. 

6. Write out, in your own lan- 
guage, a summary of the facts you have 
noted. 

7. Apply the results of your read- 


ing to your everyday duties. 


attention to 


Physical Culture Notes. 


Away with the physical culture that < 


makes the body the drudge and the 
slave! Practice the physical culture 
that lifts the body until one might 
really say that the body thinks,—un- 
til every fibre of its being shall pul- 
sate under the inspiring touch of 
thought. 

The old tradition of ‘‘Beauty and 
the Beast’’ has a deep moral signifi- 
What a monstrosity would it 
be for the Beast (the Body) to ride 
Beauty (the soul)! When we come 
to the last analysis, we find that the 
only legitimate office of the body is to 
express the soul, until— 


‘«The tongue be framed to music, 
And the hand be armed with skill, 
The face be the mould of beauty, 
And the heart the throne of will.’’ 
—C. W. Emerson. 








Don’t try cheap cough medicines. Get 
the best, pay the price. Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. 


J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass, 


60 years of cures. 














SUPERBLY The freest bloom 
THE THREE GRACES cexutiruc the freest bl world 
Impatiens Sultana, rosy scarlet; The Queen, yi and E 
pure white, with crimson oye. Words yo ot daseri » a ht 
beauty of ae fiowerin They bloom all 
time, Summer and Winter. ou a gorgeous 
display of lovely flowers that messere three ae! around. 
Lap og. ualed for either bedding or ae In order to induce 
you try these ee syne wot gh = | plants we will send one 
rite plant of each together with our handsome catalogue 
iy 26 cents in colors) of valuable plant information 
ony 2 ents ae bomen e pale. We offer the biggest plant bar- 
y. 


+ dont a BOTLEY, Box E Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


RC CARPET OFFER 


good heav: = 
width GRANITE’ Gag pene nen 
A f Bevel at Sostgns red, 
dsome contras 


ering wonders. 
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NO BETTER WEARING CARPET MADE, 


OUR OFFER a Send us thisad., state whether you wish red 
& green or wise ground and number of yards 
janted, enclose 25 cents per and we will send the carpet to 
youwi with the understandin at i fivy do not findit epertectiy satis- 
ry and about one-half the price charged by dealers in your 
you can return ittousatour expense and we will immediately 
sect ecm of together with any freight or express charges paid by you, 
Picebelore ordering 
y ee —— ee and Ney! to us.and we will send Jou at once 36 Colne me 
e Plates taken from 1}4-yard lengths, also our at nt 
SARPET. CATALOGUE OF EVERYTHING IN = U 
VELVET, AXMINSTER, L Woo 
HALF WOOL INGRAINS AND Papel ge CAR- 
 hedebe ART SQUARES, R and all at prices 
tofore unknown, The catalogue als expislashowalleumpe 


Oise wouiiai & GO.,CHICAGO, ILL, 
MONEY FOR SPARE TIME, Wreleol mak: 


can be earned by writing tor the press, Our business 

is to sell short-stories, feature articles, sketches and 

ecsays on a commission basis. No fee unless sale is 

apy ern —. —_— given by EXPRESS 

ailin Short-story writing, News Correspondence PREPAID 

SERVICEABLE .. 
AND FINE 

QUALITIES 


or Reportorial Work. MSS. edited, revised, and 
typewritten. Teachers and others who have taste or 
talent for writing should send for our free booklet 
WE WANT LADIES = 
Everywhere to sell our Beautiful BOOKLET 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID COM- FREE 















We sell direct from 
“Loom to Wearer” 
= y style or weight 
am in lengths 


“Journalism asa Vocation.” Tells how to start right. 
Send for it today. Address, United Press Syndi- 
cate, 687 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


All prevailing 
shades of Men’s & 
Women’s fabrics at 
ces your dealer 
would pay forthem 
Write for samples, 
Stating for what pur 
pose you wish cloth, 
PASSAIC WOOLEN CO,, 
Mills, South & 8th Sts., 
Passaic, N. J. 












FORT WALKING SKIRTS. 
Exclusive territory—handsome profit 
tm — Write for catalogues and particulars, 

PARIS SKIRT COMPANY, 

155 Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EF E. 


Valuable booklets, giving complete, reliable and 
important information regarding the oil and mining 
industries, the best companies, inside prices, divi- 
dends, &c., showing how large fortunes are easily 
made from small investments ; also details of plan 
whereby the success of any investment can be made 
absolutely certain. Do not fail to write tor them. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., (Inc.) 82 Broadway, N. Y. 











;guaran 
and id with th proper careit should Pesrent 
’ pao a tion for 20 years. The move- 
ment is an American make, and you 
f@ can rely upon it that when you own one 
of poke pating bane dsome watches you 
wis alnage ve the correct time in 
als P od possession, Do you want @ 
atch of this character? We give 
it Free asa p um to anyone for selle 
cases of our ~ overtast g Pe 





GOLD PLATED RING 
FREE, Send for our catalogue 
of useful books and novelties, etc., 
enclosing a 2 cent stamp to part 
pay postage, and we will send you 
our illustrated catalogue and one 
of our gold wr rings free by 
return mail. Address 
MOODY’S MFG. CO., Howelton, Alabama. 


A SURE MONEY MAKER 


Agents Wanted everywhere—Men or Women. 
A newinvention; sells at sight. ‘Some even buy 
fuur. Thousands sold everywhere. Liberal com- 
mission. Evenspare time valuable. Money back 
if you say so. Ten cents starts you, outfit complete. 
Send stamp for pointers. “MONEY, How to Get It.” 


STERLING MFG., CO., Dept. A. Toledo, Ohio. 





Perfumery postpas 

and we will forward you the handsome watch. W 

you and will take back all you cannot sell. We purpose to 
ive Spe watches simply to oty yO! our business, 

Gadress, «NEW YORK CITY- 








We pay 





Dept. F934 ST. LOUIS MO. 








Try the Ideal Stencils. 

J. S. Latta of. Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
will mail twenty-five busy work sten- 
cils of birds, flowers, animals, etc.— 
average size 5x7 inches, for 15 cts., 
and include a 3-cent border free if you 
select it on page 20f December or page 
3 of January Instructor. 


“Landsfeld Did It’ 
geod my face white as milk and softas silk. Price 
— SS << Address Union Chemical 
s, Z, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LADI ES | LEARN LACE-MAKING 

a New Process. Any child 
can doit. We pelt FREE book of instructions 
and signed contract to buy all the laces you make. 
Send 4c postage for book and start making money 
at once. Lace Co., Dept. B, St, Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS, PRINTERS.-ATTENTION! 


100-Monarch Printing Outfits. 1 inch letters, 
figures, signs, marks, etc. Improved method. 





Men and Women, Learn novelty lettering ; show 
cards, etc, Big demand ; beauty unsurpassed ; sam- 
ples free. Address, W. A. Thompson, Pontiac, Mich. 


Be beautiful. Ifinterested, send stamped envelope 
to FAIRY QUEEN Co., LOYAETON, 8. D., Box 12 


$24 WEEKLY paid tocollect and solicit near 
home. Bullock’s Legal Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Order now. E. E. TEETER, Headlee, Indiana. 
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“Crochet Lace. 
5 ace) pen wide, for 16c in stam 





Consumption 
Can be Cured. 


Marvelous Discovery By the Famous Dr. Yon- 
kerman of Kalamazoo, Mich. — State 
Officials and Great [Medical Men Pro- 
nounce it the Only Cure for Con- 
sumption and All Throat 
and Lung Troubles. 








Consumptives Given up to Dieand Sent 
Back From California Hopeless and 
Helpless are Now Alive and Well 
Through This Wonderful 
Cure for Consumption. 





A Free Package Containing Sufficient to Con- 
vince the Most Skeptical Sent te 
All Who Write. 


Consumption can at last be cured. Marvelous 
as it may seem after the many failures, a sure, 
positive and certain cure for the deadly con- 





_ DR. D. P. YONKERIIAN, the Discoverer of 
Tuberculozyne, the Only Cure for 
Consumption. 


sumption has at last been discovered by Dr. 
Derk P. Yonkerman, a great Michigan doctor, 
who has made a life study of this fatal disease. 
His wonderful remedy has been fully tested and 
rigidly proven a sure cure by state Officials, and 
noted medical men all over the world testify to 
its power to kill the dread germ that causes con- 
sumption The doctor makes no secret of the 
ingredients of his wonderful cure, believing that 
the people are entitled to such a production of 
science, and he is sending free treatment all over 
the world, bringing joy of knowledge of certain 
rescue from this awful, fatal disease. Such emi- 
nent scientists as Koch, Luton, Pasteur and all 
the gest medical and germ specialists and chem- 
ists have already repeatedly declared that the 
consumptive germ cannot live a minute in the 
presence of the ingredients of this wonderful 
Temedy that has already revolutionized the treat- 
ment of consumption and has taken it from the 
catalogue of deadly, fatal diseases and placed it 
in the curable list. Free trial packages and let- 
from grateful people—former consumptives 
Tescued from the very jaws of death are sent free 
to all who write to Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 1809 
Shakespeare Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. Dr. 
_ Yonkerman wants every consumptive sufferer on 
the face of the earth to have this marvelous and 
only genuine cure forconsumption. Write today. 
Itisa surecure and the free trial package sent 
you wi!l do you more good than all the medi- 
cines, cod-liver oils, stimulants or changes of 
climate and it will convince you that at last there 
been discovered the true cure for consump- 
tion. Don’t delay--There is not an hour to lose 
when you have consumption, throat or lung 
trouble. Send today for free package. 


Sf A MONTH STRAIGHT SALARY 
And expenses for men with rig to intro- 
Setar ae etre ercanrenanig Fore 
Contract, Eureka Mfg. Co., Box 162, E.St. Louis, Til, 
LACE Bargains; to quickly introduce 
our laces, we will mail 12 yards 

of either Valenciennes or English 


or coin. 
. ¥. City. 








IE ITZER, WN 33Stanton&t., 
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How much force is unnecessarily 
expended by a person whose physique 
is uncultivated! He is every day ex- 
pending the force of two or three men 
to do the work of one. The Greek 
could so move that, with a minimum 
of force he could attain gigantic re- 
sults. It is this that made him the 
best soldier in the world, when he 
would fight. Caesar himself was a 
copyist of the Greeks in this respect; 
during forty years he spared no pains 
in cultivating his body to the last pos- 
sible degree,..and. that practice gave 
him his great agility. He could 
labor many more hours than any other 
man, because there was so little fric- 
tion in the body.—C. W. Emerson. 

An erect bodily attitude is of fair 
greater importance to health than 
many persons’ imagine. Crooked 
positions, maintained for any length 
of time, are always injurious, whether 
in sitting standing or lying position, 
whether sleeping or waking. To sit 
with the body leaning forward on the 
stomach, or to one side, with the 
heels elevated on a level with the 
hands, is not only bad taste, but very 
detrimental to good health. It cramps 
the stomach, presses the vital organs, 
interrupts free. motion. of the chest, 
and enfeebles the functions of the 
abdominal and thoracic organs, and, 
in fact, unbalances the entire muscular 
system. Many persons are made 
round shouldered or hump backed by 
sleeping upon very high pillows. 
When any one finds it much easier to 
sit, stand, or’sleep in a crooked posi- 
tion than ina straight one, rest as- 
sured the muscular system has been 
abused and at once take steps toward 
rectifying the damage already done. 
—Selected. 


New Every Morning. 
Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new; 
You who are weary of sorrow and sin- 
ning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the tears are 
shed, 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 
Yesterday’s wounds which smarted 
and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which 
night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever; 
Bound up in a sheaf which God 
holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad 
days which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom 
and their blight. 


Every day is a fresh beginning: 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older 
sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible 
pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin 
again. 
— Susan Coolidge: 


A strange picture we make on our 
way toour chimeras, ceaselessly march- 
ing, grudging ourselves the time for 
rest; indefatigable, adventurous pion- 
eérs. It is true that we shall never 
reach the goal; it is even more,than 
probable that there is no such place; 
and if we live for centuries and were 
endowed with the powers of a god, 
we should find ourselves not much 
nearer what we wanted at the end. 
.O toiling hands of mortals! O un- 
wearied feet, travelling ye know not 
whither! Soon, soon it seems to you, 
you must come forth on some con- 
spicuous hilltop; and but a little way 
further, against the setting sun, descry 
the spires of El Dorado. Little do 
ye know your own blessedness; for to 
travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive, and the true success is to 
labor.—Rodert Louis Stevenson. 


Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain no more, for these, O 
heart, 
Direct the random of the will, 
As rhymes direct the rage of art. 


/The dark hath many-dear avails; 


The dark distils divinest dews; 
The dark is rich with nightingales; 
With dreams,and with the heavenly 
muse. 


Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain not thou, O heart, 
these 
Bank in the current of the will, 
To uses, arts and charities. 
—Szdney Lanier. 


for 


To believe, to ‘believe alone is to 
live. Scepticism as a habit, as a 
condition, is a sign of deficient vital- 
ity. It isa vastly nobler fear which 
dreads lest it should lose some truth 
than that which trembles lest it should 
believe something which is not wholly 
true. ‘‘Seek Truth and pursue it.’’ 
Of course seeking the Truth, you will 
hate and avoid the lie,—that goes 
without saying,—but not to avoid 
the lie, but to find the Truth. Scep- 
ticism only for the sake of Faith,— 
that is Christ’s brave and healthy law 
of life. 








e ° 
Fine Camera and Outfit Free 
For a $1.00 Order 

I prevenaliy, re- 
quest every Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR 
reader to read the 
extraordinary bar- 
gains I offer with 
Cinnamon Vines 
on page 41, Surely 
no one should miss 
these beautiful, 
easy-growing frag- 
rant climbers. 
They succeed 
everywhere. The 








COMPLETE OUTFIT = [premiums I give 
1 Pkg. Plates on orders are 
1 Pkg. Hypo worth more 


than the whole 
cost. I want 
every reader 
and especially 
every lady to get 
up clubs for my 
Seeds and Vines. 
It is very easy 
a not over- 
look that I send 22 strong Cinnamon Vine Roots, 
6 grand Novelties [worth 60 cts.] and this elegant, 
— Camera and full Outfit [or other Prem- 
um if preferred]—All postpaid for $1.00. 
a@p-F ull particulars ofall my Premiums, terms, 
Catalog of Bargains etc. sent with every or- 
der for roots. Please order today if onl pee. 


1 Pkg. Developer 

1 Pkg. Card Mounts 

1 Pkg. Sensitized Paper 
1 Sheet Ruby Paper 

1 Developing Tray 

1 Toning Tray 

1 Printing Block 

1 Complete Instructions 























worth and tell your friend also. .T. 
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F Garland’s Garments 


GO EVERYWHERE cae 
OUR SPRING CATALOG ~ 


Is a complete Fashion 
Book of the latest styles, 
and in quality gives the 
best bargains ever off- 
ered. The following isa 
sample. 


$5.95 


’ 

Ladies’ Street Suit 
NEW SPRING STYLE 
No. 800. Made of 

snowflake Meridian Suit- 

ing,blue and black;blouse 
jacket, IIned with good 
quality Italiene cloth, 
trimmed in front with 
tailored straps, back fin- 
ished with three tailor- 
straps, new Bishop 
sleeves, fancy cuffs. 

Unlined skirt with 

3 tailored 

straps, 

with kilt 
effect at 























Spring 
Catalog now ready. 
Summer Catalog to 
follow. Write for 





both of them. 
LADIES CLOTHING STORE 
Dept.17) ST.LOUIS.MO. 








WITH serene we Se narets To 

St Improved High Grade 

5 1903 Model Gents’ Newton Bicycle. 

eS All styles and makes at ASTONISHINGLY 

———_ LOW PRICES. For the most wonderfal bicycle 

offer ever made, lowest prices known and FREE TRIAL OFFER, 
Write for Free Bicycle Ca Address, 

» CHICAGO. 


alogue. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


DOLLA 
NY ADDRESS 
ar 








“Millions in Old Mexico” 
For Small Investors 


Several parties wanted with $50 each to join 
syndicate now forming to send gold and cop- 
per mining expert to Mexico, the richest min- 
eral country on earth. If you will come in 
with us now you will receive in return a 


guarantee for $5,000 of the capital stock of a 
million-dollar — oy to be formed to buy 
n 


mineral property Mexico, Fortunes are 
now being made in Western Mexico, where 
great excitement exists because of the dis- 
covery ofrich mines. A splendid opportunity 
is here offered small investors to getia wit 
us at the early start and reap the rich har- 
vest that is almost sure tofollow. References 
exchanged. 


AMERICAN FINANCE COMPANY, 
Dept. of Investments - Baltimore, Md. 


MAKE MIRRORS AT HOME! 


For $1.00 we send complete, the reliable Columbia 
Method. Profitsimmense. No machinery or tools 
required. Big money replating mirrors. Plenty 
work in every community. Start today. Write for 
free particulars. COLUMBIA MIRROR Co., 


6 High Street, - Columbus Grove, Ohio. 


a week in spare time. Simple clerical work. Most- 
ly addressing and mailing advertising matter. No 


canvassing. Address with fame, 
E. BILLMAN, Ada, Ohie. 


AGENTS Send 4c. for postage on Free 
sample of our BROOM HOLDER. 
Easily sold. Big profits.30 other fast sel!- 
ers, Over 750,000sold M.F. KoenigMfg.Co. Hazleton, Pa 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


GET IT FREE! 


We will h e 
dolin or Guitar aud pou hood not 
Pay a cent for the 










HD) 


Leisure Hours Ano enter 
INTO & REMUNBRATIVE , 





warranted for two years. , 
Our 89.75 Mandolin No. 30 and Guitar} 
bay both pané-mase of best mater- 
finish are our leaders. Sold 

by dealers for 615.00. 
612.50 worth of lessons for nothing. 


Write for free sample lesson 
Sailiusteesed catalog 


Conducted By Marcus L. Quinn, 
Mus. Doc., Ph. D., Director of the Chicago Correspon- 
dence School of Music. 











of instruments. 


CHAS. C. ADAMS & CO., Dwight, Illinois, 
Makers of Fine Mandolins and Guitars. 


BE ON TIME 


Highest ee Gold Watches, Lady’s or Gent’s 
" E : p ‘ . 2 sizes, from factory to wearer for fifteen cents a day. 
The successful artist on the piano- cf thought is the scientific one, which | No references required, your word is with us. 
° — You wear a handsome watch while making pay- 
forte has two educations; intellectual | traces results to causes, and compre-| ments. Enclose stamp and ask for Book 2, 











(Dr. Quinn who is writing a series of articles on music for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, is well prepared for the work. He has received high 
honors from the most distinguished musical institutions of Europe. 
His contributions to musical science and literature have a world- 
wide prestige. and are universally recognized by music critics as 
authoritative expressions. ) 


















and physical, or that obtained by a| 
thorough knowledge of the science of 
music used as a language in original 
composition, and *‘ digital dexterity.’’ 

Technic is the offspring of these 
two parents. If you omit either you 
will not secure technic. Personal 
culture must be raised to the rank of 
a science which is divided into two 
essential parts of which the intellect- 
ual culture forms at least nine-tenths 
of the whole. While piano playing is 
so common, scientific teaching of the 
piano does not exist in any conserva- 
tory. If ordinary piano teaching is 
almost innocent of scientific treatment 
it is because it has fallen into the 
hands of persons who can not consider 
music or technic as their creations of 
the human mind—which is the indis- 
pensable. basis of rational teaching. 
Performers have not a sufficient knowl- 
edge of music at first hand to assist 
them in the application of the com- 
parative method in acquiring and 
using technic in anything more than 
in gleaning suggestions by imitation. 
On the other hand, men who have this 
knowledge have spent the best of their 
lives in attaining it, are quite devoid 
of the creative and critical faculty, 
and ignore, with monotonous consist- 
ency, every opportunity of applying 
to their own the methods that have 
alone given coherence to, and thrown 
light upon, the being and growth of 
other arts and sciences. , 

Part of the general inefficiency of 
piano teaching is undoubtedly due to 
that peculiarity which music shares 
with none of the other arts or sciences; 
the pecularity that, owing to greater 
indefiniteness of utterance, it must 
seek a greater and more conventional 
definiteness of form. We must, also, 
submit to the scientific ignorance of 
pedantry in the literature concerning 
music which poisons musical culture 
in general. The musical world need 
not look to Germany for the last word 
concerning the ‘‘Art of teaching 
music,’’ because the German mind is 
not scientific. The German mind is 
metaphysical, because it builds up a 
bias in the a priorz manner: it begins 
with assumption and ends in futility. 
See Hegel, et al, if you wish to see 
rubbish about music. The methods 
that have proved successful in fields 





hends the whole sphere of human! POLLARD & COUTHWAY, Bloomington, Ill, 


IS $1 ANHOUR ENOUGH 


Money for you to earn easily at home? We will 
convince you we have the easiest money making 


ORIENTAL onearth. Address ar A 
ORIENTAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, Cincinnati, Ohio. | J, McDANIEL CO., - - 


| 0 WORTH of seman F PEF 
r] We have purchased from the receiver of a bankrupt music pub- 
lisherover ONE MILLION sheets of standard Vocal and In- 


thought and action as a_ perpetual 
mobile system of inter-acting forces. 
Comte’s work is worth more than all 
the writers of Germany put together 
to any sincere student because he 
teaches one how to teach himself ac- 
cording to the first law of education; 
so the ‘‘ Novum Organum’’ of Bacon. 

Music is always related to the gen- 
eral culture conditions surrounding it. 
This is the secret of America being 
today the cradle of tomorrow's music. 
Prophesy? Gluck’s preface to Alceste 
is nothing more than the application 
to the opera of principles that were 
generated by the spirit of the time. 

The real meaning of all pianoforte 
music and its relative importance in 
the history of pianoforte playing can 
only be estimated by a study of the 
culture-conditions found in the com- 
poser’s mind. 

Music culture-conditions are the 
soil in which the individual personal- 
ity grows. Music culture-conditions 
belong to the mind primarily and to 
the formation and culture of the hand 
secondarily. The mind must _ be 
trained in the sciences of Harmony 
Counterpoint, Fugue, Form or design, 
the art of phrasing; each mastered 
from the objective or scientific stand- 
point. Then they will teach the 
pupil exactly what is required in tech- 
nic and execution at every step. 

In considering the science of teach- 
ing music there seems to be little or 
no grasp on the part of the various 
writers of the unity and totality of 
the conditions that go to shape the 
initiative, so that each pupil may 
himself determine each phase of the 
various forms of utterance used in 
music; if his work has any organic 
connection whatever it is on the side 
of technical imitation—imitating 
another’s blemishes. 

What is really wanted is an_histor- 
ical and scientific explanation of how 
each of the various epochs of growth 
in music itself, and in performance, 
were rendered essential. These es- 
sentials most schools ignore. ‘‘It is 
entirely too much trouble to teach 
them and takes time.’’ Piano stu- 
dents must geta physiological exposi- 
tion of the work they undertake, having 
reference to structure and to func- 
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o LL for 
Hf only 10 cents in stamps. Send and be delighted, 


2} A. DAVIS, 1634 Ohio, Chicago, 


IRLS Earn a ring sel- 
ling Toilet 
Cream Tablets and Frozen Perfume. Samples 

le Malta, Ohio. 

















formerly sold from 25c. to $1.00. That you may see for yourself how remark: 
send $1 Worth of Music Free, vocal or instrumental, for only 10c. to cover postage, packing, etc., 
and also our complete catalogue. Order today, sending 10c. to 





strumental Music, which includes such well-known composers as Wagner, 
Beethoven, Verdi, Biset, Mozart, Chopin, Rubinstein, etc. Also the latest 
pular songs, marches, ballads, coon songs, choruses and sacred music, 


po} 
all of which we offer at the remarkably low price of § cents per copy— 
A 4 re Me able this offer is, we will 





CONSOLIDATED MUSIC COMPANY, Box 409 Williamsbridge, New York City, N. Y, 














Calling Cards 


engraved or printed in the latest styles and in correct 
form, Wedding Invitationsand Monogram Stationery. 
The head of our Engraving ent was formerly 
with Tiffany & Co. A beautiful steel engraving 
of Niagara Falls, FREE. Write for particulars, 


The White-Evans-Penfold Co. 


Stationers and Engravers, 302-304 Main St., Buffalo 


NT YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 offered for one invention; $8,500 for another. 
Book “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and “WHAT TO INVENT.” Free, 


Send us a rough sketch and description or a model of your invention and we will report, 
free of charge, whether or not you can get a patent. Our charges are reasonable 
and if you wish, we willadvertise your —— — sale — ree a, . — 
news r advertising, and bringing it to the attention o ousands of_ po 
urchnasd ckest Road to Wealth is to Invent Something and Have it Patented. 


purchasers, The Qui 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 948 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. O- 














We will send the above latest pattern beautifully Embossed & Decorated Tea Set of 10 bans ot our Bs 


family use & exactly as illustrated above, to any lady who will take. orders for onl. 
Powder, & allow her to give free to each purchaser ofa can, a beautiful Gold and Floral Decora! 
hb 


Cc 

& we will send you our plans, order blank, etc. We willallow you time 
collect th ngus. You run no risk, as we the freight & will trust you wit 

ing Powder &. Dilken "Weaenive away 112 Pc. Dinner Sets Dress Skirts, Coushes, Furniture, Tables, ett 
Address KING MFG. CO. 671 T. o) 











WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
SEND NO MONEY: 


44 pieces, full size for 


t 
eS ly send your name 
ina Fruit or Berry Set of 7 pieces. No trouble to take orders this way. +" a ays Baking Powder & 








KING BUILDING, ST. Lours. MO, 
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ISLIFE WORTH 


THE LIVING? 


Thus asks many a poor, pai 


untold agony. 


If you are now asking this question of 
The Slocum System of treat- 
stinate diseases, and learn 
A full 


yourself, t 
fog these o 
how satisfactory is the answer. 


FREE and complete course of the four 
wonderful remedies will be sent you on 
request, 


FREE SAMPLES 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE ADDRESS 


Dr.T. A. SLOCUM 
98 PINE ST. NEW YORK 





“T have prescribed these 
thousands of cases with wonderful as =a 
SLOCUM. 


The CONSUMPTIVE 
Can Be CURED 


EM yo u ever hear of a Master Key ? 
locum System of treatment con- 
Pm “of four great remedies, each of 
which is a Master Key to certain organs 
of your disease. 

is infallible System of Medicine un- 
locks the door held shut by disease, and 
lets in the sunshine of Health. 

It is a Master Treatment and certain 
Cure for body, 

The four remedies taken singly, or to- 
gether, or alternately, -according to di- 
rections contained in every package will, 
positively cure you. 

Consumptives, lung sufferers, catarrh 
victims, and all who are troubled with 
any disease or weakness of throat, chest 
or lungs, will find in the Com lete 
Slocum system quick relief and positive, 

-permanent cure for all their ills. 

And this complete FREE TREAT- 
MENT of Four Scientific Remedies is 
yours for the mere asking. 

If you are sick, write me at once. If you 
are well, write so as to have these most 
potent remedies in the house, in case of 
emergencv,for yourself or your neighbors 

Simply send your name and full address to 


Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine St.,New York 


mentioning Normal Instructor and the 
FOUR FREE REMEDIES will at once 
sent you. 

DITOR’S NOTE.-- We hope all our readers 
will take advattage of Dr. Slocum’s generous 
offer. We can recommend his remedies and be- 
lieve that the Doctor himself is worthy of every 
poe Simply write him for the four free 


pain-racked 
consumptive, catarrh, lung and throat 
sufferer, after weary months or years of 


Remedies in hundreds of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tion. 
synthesis, that illuminate, as in every 


feature of truth bound up casually 
with another widens the rays of 
knowledge and gives them certainty 
and coherence. When a student uses 
this physiological method of acquir 
ing scientific knowledge that he can 
use in teaching himself, he will find 
that no study is as interesting or as 
valuable. Music is an important 
factor in the art of self-teaching. 
Learn to elucidate pianoforte playing 
asa factor in self-culture by scien- 
tifically mastering and constantly ap- 
plying the “Laws of Education.’’ 
This service one owes to himself more 
than any other that can ever be ren- 
dered. Thetrue piano teacher must 
seek and develop each of these features. 
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Children’s Drawings. 





BY KATE F. PIERCE 


In Plans for Busy Work edited by Sarah Louise 
Arnold, published by Silver, Burdett & Co. 


The use of imaginative and _ illus. 


the child. because it gives the con 
stant practice of pencil handling that 
is absolutely necessary. It also keeps 
the child in the habit of trying to 
express his ideas for himself. Both 
the ideas and the drawings are neces- 
sarily crude at first, but gradually 
grow more and more complete through 
the very trying. 

Older children, whose early efforts 
in this direction were not encouraged. 
are very unwilling, and indeed un- 
jable, to put their ideas, unaided upon 
|paper. They should not be allowed 
to grow self-conscious, nor to feel that 
their crude attempts are of no value 
or will be ridiculed. The skilful 
teacher will use these drawings as 
records by which to judge the pro- 
gress of the child’s mind,—how much 
he has grasped of what she has just 
been telling him, how much he ob- 
served in his walks, how much of a 
nature-lesson he really absorbed, how 
much of a story he understood. This 
work is especially valuable in con- 
nection with lessons on animals. It 
should never be considered as a result, 
but asa means to an end—the end 
that every good teacher keeps always 
in view, the growth of the individ- 
ual child. 

List of stories or incidents and 
scenes to be illustrated by drawing: 
Many of Aesop's Fables. 
Hiawatha’s childhood. 

Hiawatha’s building of canoe. 
Hiawatha’s sailing. 
Hjawatha’s fishing. 
Hiawatha’s learning 
bird and beast. 
Hiawatha’s shooting of the deer. 
Hiawatha and the pear! feather. 
Red- Riding-Hood. 

Cinderella. 

Goldenhair and the Three Bears. 
Rhymes from. Mother Goose. 

The first Thanksgiving. 


language of 


In studying the composition of | 
music, the student acquires habits of | 


department of knowledge to grasp one 


trative drawing is most beneficial tu| 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


SOLID GOLD 
RIMLESS 


(by malty $1675 


Most serviceable 
glass of today. From 
maker direct, 

Lenses are pure crys- 


tal white pebbles, ‘ 
Lenses also furnished 
in saree’ of frames 
—gold a etc., 
from 

Each oon guaran- 
oat by —_ Bank 

F. Comman & Co. 
gis L St. Louis, Mo. 


ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 
Kenwood ,oRG"s, 


Shipped on approval anywhere in the U. 8. 

NO MONEY _ IN ADVANCE. 
Guaranteed for 25 years. 

pee ay pena yong mee fy 

action ; sweetest enwood 

jesti le Gran poy ‘ilustrated” « ee. 

piece of organ building, $48.75. Thou- 

sands in use. Testimonials from every 

state. Send for our big illustrated 

= Piano and Organ Catalogue FREE 
. The renowned Kenwood Pianos and 

Organs cost less than half what dealers 

and agents charge for inferior makes. 


Cash Buyers’ Union, Dept.0 813 Chicage 


Cc Pins 
L Rings 
A Stick Pins 
S |Buttons 
S|Society Pins 


Badges, Medals to Students, from 
School Board Principal Teacher. 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, Sil- 
Class Pins this ver forks. Spoons, Etc., for presen- 
shape Gold $1.00 tation or for personal use. 

each Silver 50c; 

No extra for engraving. Other shapes in colors, 
Gold $2; Silver 50c and upwards, E, R,STocKWELL, 
Mfr. , Ossining, sa 


AGENT 


SAMPLE OUTFIT FREE ! 


Not one cent advance deposit required, we only 
ask you to pay express or freight charges and togive 

the work a fair trial. Our big money makers— Photo 
Family Record, Golden Gate Memorial, Motto Fam- 
ily Records, Portrait Frames, other Pictures, Easels, 
Wall Pockets, etc. my at once for catalogues and 
full particulars. C, RY CO., 41-45 8S. 
Jefferson St., eration U, Chicago, Ill., U.S,A. 


[0 WALLPAPER FRFF 
With $3.00 orders. Large sample books of Wall Pa- 

pene one pee roll up, sent FREE on receipt of 
postal. Win Shades, 25c per window up. Lace 


Curtains $2.00 per window up. Pictures, Frames, 
a> Paint, Enamels, Floor Stains. Ready Mixed 


 HOLDREDGE & CLAREY, 
50 & 52 West First St., Mount Vernon,N.Y. 


THE WONDERFUL BOOK, 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 


A True and Thrilling Narrative of one who was 
Struck by Lidia . By ey E. OWEN, 

h Bound 50 Cents. 
HAGUE & an, 6123 Penn Ave., East End, 
Pittsburg, - - Pennsylvania. 


W ANTED } ae An Agent in every City and 
County. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities for those who apply at once. Address 
F, A. OWEN PUBL ING COMP. ANY, 
Dansville, = N. ¥. 


wanted everywhere to run 
Pp ERS as mail order office. 

money for the right 
party. My “Starter” a. a + om A. W. MUSSER, 
Dept. 3, BEAVER SPRINGS, Pa. 


WANTED 


distribute and collect. Salary $65.00 
$3.00 per day for expenses. DEPT. 4, KU 
CO., ATLAS BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS WANTED tins printed “ntor 


Bie ae printed infor- 
ngton. beral 


mation in regard ashin, gl 
commissions. J. “Gi. wriliott, “Golfas, Wash. 


20.00 per 100 for Names. Established 1894. 
Full instrustions and complete outfit 10 cents, 
JAMES LUGG, Clayton Bik., DENVER, COLORADO. 


ge hand made fine shoes to meaz- 
re $1.25 Agents vanee A. WELCOME, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


TEACHERS frsiin tare ume 

iness in spare time. 
Good income. Men or Women. Particulars Free. 
Cc. Eldridge, 188 Ridgewood Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADIBS make $15 a week manufacturing “Sunrise 
L Yeast and Baking Powders.” Everything furnished 


























Read this and be convinced 
that we mean business. 

















12 hustling men 
in each state to 
r month. 
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Santa Claus and Reindeer. 











Circulars free. Scioto Yeast Mfg. Co., Chillicothe, O. 
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ENTERTAIN YOURSELF | 


The Home Entertainment Society 


you, with a TALKING MACHINE FREE, 


liars for six fifty-cent records. 
yoy eee frum stock of over 50,000. 
Without any further cost we will send the six 


records, A $10 Graphophone Free, 
ac ine’ COSTS YOU NOTHING. 


re required 
You are require a Sey trom wo only two new 
Geta friend to join PAY YOU! 


our society, we will 
A. N. Mason, Mer., 237 B’way,N.Y. 


SEND US 50 CENTS 


with name and address and we will send 
om high grade Stradivarius Model 
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$6.00, our price $2.70. wor 
Mandolin for $2.50. A 7.0 
ain Ca pinted on ow ee. 85. , Also Cameras, 
raphophones and a nds ti 
shipped 0. 0. D.,. at lowest wholesale. p riers te 
ully guaran 0 ne 
Organs and Pianos {3!”? <3: teed of fing 
thorough workmanship sent on 20, 90 or @ days FREE 
TRIA shone halt deaiens rices, Pianos from $116u 
Eee Rice daassnoe veel at nts 
r at once for ustrated catalo 
ASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. V8i8 oui. 


ALLIGATOR 
i pur NC STUREPROOP 
SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
E.NAILS.TACHS AND GLASS, WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 
ALL SIZES ,, 
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VIM PANY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Mention Normal Instructor. 
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$1.00 Per Month, No More, No Less, 


for services and medicines for the cure of all chronic 
nervous and special diseases of men and women. 
Don’t pay $10 to $25 per month, but send a full des- 
cription of ) our case and $1.00 to the Great National 
Specialists, Detroit, Mich , Suite 5, Bennett Building, 
and receive the benefit of their grand offer which 4 
only good for the next ten days. Send today. 














HEADACHE and Neuraigia quickly cured. Instant 
Ra ~2 Why suffer? A never-failing 
remedy. Full package 10c. Samples free. 

Bayview Chemical Co., Williams ‘Bay, Ww isconsin. 


BAS) 2) 2 aa 


DIGESTION, HEARTBURN, CONSTIPATION and 
other stomach troubles, quickly relieved and gener- 
ally cured, by the faithful use of Bucknam’s Dyspepsia 
Powder. Large box by mail 50 cents. A generous 
sample for five cents, if you will mention this publi- 
cation when writing. A. 8. BUCKNAM, 187 Madison 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 












GREAT TRICKS! 


ENC yng BO 


eit lown—but no 
TLECTRIC PUSH BUTTON. Your 
friend will be sure to push the button 
—the button will do rest. ‘0 
introduce our catalogue of 1,000 other tricks and useful articles we 
send both the above and one FALSE MUSTACHE all for onl, 4 
cents. You can have more fun than « barrel of mon! 

A. DAVIS & CO., 1634 West Ohio St., CHICAGO, LL 
Preserve Your Papers >y,,tsins the Acme 

binder. Each num- 


ber can be bound as received and kept in neat order 
for future re erence. Will hold two year’s nos. of 
this magazine. Sent postpaid for 20 cents. SHER- 
RILL MFG. CO., SHERRILL, N. Y. 


$52. 00 month Salary paid weekly. Ad- 
dress, J.H. Reed, Irvine, Ky. 


Hye can 











My treatmentquicklyREDUCES FATand 
Purifies the Blood, Testimonials received prove 
it. No dieting or purging. Endorsed by Physi- 
ctane. My fee Only One Doliar, Write for particu- 





lars. Mrs, A. F. Stockham, Box 641,St.Joseph, Mo, 
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Five Little 
Beauties 


and Their Marvelous Growth of Hair. 


FREE TO ALL, atrial package of a new and 
wonderful remedy mailed free to convince people it 
actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
dandruff and quickly restores luxuriant growth to 
shining scalps, eyebrows, and eyelashes and re- 
Stores the hair to its natu ral color. Send your name 
and address to the Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 
8170. Foso Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a free trial 
package, enclosing a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 
Write today. 


KIPLING IS DEAD 


This is the title of a strong critical article in a re- 
cent number of the GOOSE-QUILL, the new liter- 
ary magazine that is creating such a “sensation. The 
GOOSE-QUILL is the most unconventional and 
fearless magazine ever published in this country. 
The GOOSE QUILL is filled from “kiver to kiver” 
with virile short stories, poems, essays, etc.,and ar- 
tistic illustrations. Each month it reprints some 
famous literary titbit, sometimes translated from 
the French, and often from sources little known. 
This feature makes it unique among magazines. For 
instance, among the interesting unabridged reprints 
in recent issues are OscaR WILDE’s FaMouUS POEM 
“READING GAOL.”” SCHOPENHAUER’S CELEBRAT- 
ED ‘Essay ON WOMEN” [a fine translation); Am- 
BROSE BIERCE’S TERRIBLE TALE, “My FAVORITE 
Murper.” MICHAEL MONAHAN’S TERRIFIC IN- 
DICTMENT OF ELBERT HUBBARD. JOHN DAVID- 
80N’S SPLENDID “BALLAD OF A NUN.” GERTRUDE 
ANTHERTON’S STRONG SHORT STORY, “ONE OF 
THE PROBLEMS,” THE FAMOUS CRITICISM, ENTI- 
TLED “ScuLEY, DEWEY, MILES and ROOSEVELT,” 
RogEert BUCHANAN’s SAVAGE ATTACK ON SWIN- 
BURNE and RossETTI, ENTITLED, “THE FLESHY 
ScHOOoL or PorETRy,” CLARENCE DARROW’S WELL- 
KNOWN DEFENSE OF WALT WHITMAN'S MORAL- 
wry [No STUDENT OF WHITMAN SHOULD MIss 
TuHis.] 20 cents each, or the 10 reprints for $2. Ad- 
dress The Manager, THE GOOSE-QUILL, 200 Clin- 
ton St., Chicago. NOTE—A sample copy of the 
GOOSE-QU ILL will be mailed to any address on 
receipt ofa dimeor stamps. Ask your newsdealer 
for the latest number. It is having tremendous sale. 


WEALTH IN PATENTS. 


A good patenton a simple device may make you 
sich thousands of cases prove it. Any new and 
useful thing, or any new and useful way of doing 
an old thing, may be patented and turned into cash. 
If you have one, write to us. We guarantee a patent 
in every case which we report patentable. We also 


take nT and other 1¥Y¥ 
co., iitaonere. 


T. DOYLE & 
Pacific Building, Washington, D. C. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Many Make $2000 a Year. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Busi- 
ness at home. We tell youhow. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. 
Write at once for our’‘starter’and FREE chee ae = 
R. KRUEGER Co.,155 Washington Street,Chicago,I1l- 


300 —— stamps, 10e.; | varieties, Bulgaria, 
Malta, etc. , 10c.; 200 varieties, 25¢ ; 300 varieties, 50c.; 
500 varieties, $1. 25; 1,000 varieties, | $4.00; 40 varieties, 
United States, 10c. roe list free. Sheets of 
‘stamps on approval at 50 per cent discount. M. 
Cc towell 1 StampCo., 148 yeelld A Ave., Clevell Cleveland, Ohio. 


G rots Mandolin, B ANJO 
Seast acon, Box meus Pee Pow Pow Mich. 


W P 96 a week and expenses for men with 
6 ay rigs to introduce poultry mixture. 
Year’s contract DEFIANCE MFG. CO., 
Dept. 2s, Parsons, Kansas, 


enough oe + 60 Flaed- 

CRAZY WORK f22F 825 
‘Mild, Box 82, Jenesr Orrr, N. J. 

invites you to “come in out of the 

THE SOUT cold.” Write A. Jeffers, Norfolk, Va. 


103 New IllustratedCatalogue of novelties, books 
pnp banal 2c. Prescott Dame, Concord, N. H. 





























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Notes From a Teachers’ Institute. 


BY A. S. P. 


‘*You have heard the old conun- 
drum, ‘Is life worth living?’ And 
you know the answer, ‘Depends on 
thé liver.’ I want you to take that 
without any joke. + It all depends on 
the liv-er, whether life is worth liv- 
ing or not.’’ 





‘-Years ago, when I knew more,’’ 
said an eagerly-sought speaker, face- 
tiously, ‘‘I could have told you, 
teacher, many things you should do. 
Today, I wit tell you some things I 
have seen. 

‘*We explain a lesson. The pupils 
are very quiet. Instead of finding 
out by a word whether they under- 
stand, we ask, ‘Has anyone any ques- 
tion?’ There is no reply and we 
close the period. At the next recita- 
tion, no one seems to know much 
about the lesson we laboriously ex- 
plained. Weare exasperated: ‘Why 
didn’t you ask?’ we demand—because 
we haven’t learned, yet, that no one 
can ask a question until he knows just 
what he doesn’t know; ,and because 
we haven’t learned that it is a part of 
our duty to find out how to ‘clinch’ a 
point and not lose the whole of a 
valuable explanation.’’ 





‘‘New knowledge, to be knowledge, 
must be built up on old knowledge.’’ 


‘*German arithmetics do not give 
rules. A rule, or an illustrative 
problem stands in the way’’ Do we 
agree with this statement? The idea 
is this: If a careful teacher has led 
her class, step by step, into the garden, 
they need drill, before @ny other 
wording or explanation can be any- 
thing but a hindrance. And, at the 
least question, a pupil can ‘‘look at 
the rule or the problem done out in 
the book.’’ 





**Never be guilty of the folly of 
asking a boy, ‘What’s the first step, 
in performing this problem?’ ”’ 





‘*Mark the correct words, leave the 
misspelled ones alone. Emphasize 
success, not failure. ‘See how many 
you have correct! Go, learn how ‘to 


correct the others and you will know 


them all.’ If you put the blue all 
over the paper, for failure, there is 
the- blue on the paper and in the 
boy.’’ 


‘‘Make your boys and girls con- 
scious of power. Each of them is a 
bundle of divine possibilities. Give 
them an atmosphere of freedom ~and 
inspiration in which to develop.’’ ~ 


‘Conscious of what he can do, not 
conscious of what he can’t do.’’ 


An Assistant Educator. 
One bright teacher’s idea was to 





‘always keep a good sized square of 


whiie cloth tacked between two of the 
windows; on this were fastened pic- 
tures illustrating in some way the 
work of the week. If, for instance, 








they were studying the Revolutionary 
war, this screen would hold prominent 
persons of the time, pictures of the 
costumes worn in those days, every 
church, home interior, -or battle scene 
which the teacher could manage to 
obtain for this very useful ‘‘assistant 
educator,’’ as she sometimes describes 
it. For, seeing the pictures daily, 
the pupils would grow familiar with 
them, and unconsciously, in a pleasant 
way, gain help in their studies and in 
general information and culture. 

One week the screen was covered 
with pictures of all the famous build- 
ings of the world, and ‘samples of 
different styles of architecture. A 
narrow piece of tape was stretched as 
tightly as possible from one side of 
the screen to the other, at the top and 
bottom of each picture. The edges of 
the pictures were thus held down by 
the tape, and they were kept smooth 
and whole. 

There was the Parthenon, the cathe- 
dral of Milan, the Taj Mahal, Chinese 
temples, Westminster Abbey, Norman 
towers, beautiful American residences 
designed by well-known architects— 
in fact. everything in that line that 
she had been able to gather for sev- 
eral years, from magazines, papers and 
even catalogues. Her pupils were 
eager to help and contributed many 
pictures to the collection. 

From window to window, there 
were almost solid rows of views, and 
they reached as high as the scholars 
would be able to see them well. The 
screen itself, you see, was a teacher 
all that week; and it was used in the 
drawing, composition, history and 
geography classes when possible. For 
instance Geography, A class, were on 
‘India, and of course they visited the 
Taj Mahal. And the Grammar class 
analyzed such sentences as: ‘‘The 
Taj Mahal is a dream in marble,’’ 
‘*Westminster Abbey is rich in his- 
toric associations.’’ 





An Asthma Cure at Last. 

It gives us tt pleasure to announce the discov- 
ery of a positive cure for — in the wonderful 
Kola Plant, a new botanic product found on the Con- 
go River, West afr'ca. The cures wrought by it in 
the worst cases, are really marvelous. Sufferers of 
twenty to fifty years’ standing have been at once re- 
stored to health by the Kola Plant. Among others, 
many maeiesers of the zospel testify to its wonderful 
powers, Rev. J. Combs, of Martinsburg, West 
Va., was Plantar the worst case, and was cured b 


the Kola 1 lant after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. Al- 
fred C. Lewis, Washington, D. — pone yan lb oo 
one M ine, C phdca similar tes 


asdo 

others. prove to you beyond doubt is wonderful 
curative power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York, oo send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every reader of 
NorMAL ye a who suffers from any <p of 
Asthma, bine 2 ee in return that when 

yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. “You 


‘| Should surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 
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Don’t Be Too Fat 


en on’t Fain your stomach witha plot ofusel 
Battle Gre toFrot F. J, Felloee 


Foatmont te pe Bormal without 3 ties oer The 

ttakes off theb big stom: ach, gives Ss the heart front 
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Handsome Gold Watch. 


Laid case, elegant dil, dst prot, t 
papenintt, cpant sion balance, a 











cs J tect time. Just the watch ane 
bien . Our rated ts given 00 5 remium to 
one for selling 12 boxes our Flavoring web 






voring Powders 
at 25 cents each. Send us yourname and add: 
and we wi spdone geet oe 7 






id deli 4 
an ver 
Sree aEh "iewtrte a. Nothing. Wheyes 
i sell the 12 boxes, send us the $3.00, and or 
the same day we receive the money we will send 
You the handsome GOLD-laid watch. We trustyou 
and will take back all Flavors you cannot sell, 
teed. We are giving sway 


as ee 
andsome watches to advertise our 
skint our FLAVORING oToW. 
Sait far superior to the liquidextracts 
Cream, 








Bs mag 
restaurants, They are the finest flavors made for al 
WALTERS MFG. t0., | Dept. 89 .,128 Water St., 
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New York. ~ 


Home Needlework 


Home Needlework or cro is published in Janu- 
ys April, pe? and October. Beautifully illustrated, 
w di and patterns; a yegesnoes ot y ne peed. 
k a special ty. 
ttern of a beautiful Point 
tty Linen Doily (state 
which you want) will be sent EE with your sub- 
scription if you will send us the names of three 
friends and promise to show the magazine to them 
and ask them to subs-ribe. As soon as your sub- 
scription is entered you will be entitled to — ed 
Beautiful Premiums, Good agents wanted. 
scribe now. Address FLORENCE PUBLISHING 
CO., 99 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 


(NEURAL isthe SAFEST) 
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fA. uid remedy 
ervous and Si pron hss 
Contelne no narcotic. Can be used with 
gf erfect confidence. 
FRici a Bo penal )50c. BOTTLE. 
Leading Druggists. 


| Jf your Pras cannot supply NLURAL, 
bottle 


send us 25 cents for trial boltle [6 doses]. 
GussaueeEy. SATISFACTORY. 

THE PA KNIN NEURAL et 

Lock Box aon a CHARLESTON, 8, C, 


HEADACHE CURE) 











THE DEVIL fie CHURCH 


And His Snares Laid To Des 
eax Greatest ell 


tury, 

pi Se oe, in Pm 4 Retails at $1.50. 
Liberal terms to agents. Can 

AMERICAN PUB. CO., Beaver Springs, P: 
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GRAMMAR. 
QUESTIONS. 

1 I visited the hall of the Antiquarian Society 

2 and found there, to my infinite gratification, 

3 such a collection of ancient, modern, and ori- 

4 ental languages as I never before conceived to 

5 be collected in one place, and, sir. you may 

6 imagine with what sentiments of gratitude I 

7 was affected when, upon evincing a desire to 

8 examine some of these works, I was kindly 

9 invited to an unlimited participation in all the 
10 benefits of this noble institution. Availing 
11 myself of the kindness of the directors, I spent 
12 about three hours daily at the hall, which, 
13 with an hour at noon, and about three in the 
14 evening. made up the portion of the day which 
15 I appropriated to my studies. the rest being 
16 occupied in arduous manual labor. — E£vchu 
Burritt. 

1. Classify five subordinate clauses. 

2. Give a) three modifiers of found (line 2); b) 
two, of was znvzted (lines 8-9); c) three, of spent 
(line 11). 

3. Give the syntax of a) as (line 4); b) szr 
(line 5); c) which (line 12. 

4. Give the syntax of a) Jdefore (line 4): b) 
about (line 12); c) «fp (line 14) 

5. Give the syntax of a) evzncing (line 7). b) 
being occupied (lines 15-16). 

6. Parse a) what (line 6). b) ¢Aree (line 12). 

7. Select two infinitives and*give the syntax of 
each. 

8. Conjugate the verb Zeach in the passive 
voice, indicative mode, present perfect tense. 

9. When should the comparative degree of ad- 
jectives be used? When, the superlative? Give 
an example of each in a sentence. 

10. Illustrate in sentences a conditional clause 
whose ver8 is a) in the indicative mode; b) in 
the subjunctive mode. Explain the use of each 
mode as used in these conditional clauses. 

ANSWERS. 

1. I visited, I conceived, adverbial; I was 
affected, objective; which made. I appropriated, 
adjective. 

2. a) There, to gratification, collection; b) 
kindy, to participation; c) hours, daily, at hall. 

3. a) Conjunctive adverb, connects conce/ved 
with such. | b) noun, used independently. c) rel- 
ative pronoun relating to fours, subject of clause 
which made. 

4. a) adverb, modifies concezved; b) adverb, 
modifies ¢hvee; adverb, modifies made. 

5. a) Participial noun, principal word in phrase 
upon evincing; b) participle, modifies vres7. + 

6. a) Adjective pronoun, third, plural, neuter, 
modifying sentiments; b) adjective, modifying 
hours, understood. 

7. To be collected, modifies collection: ¢o ex- 
amine, modifies deszre. 

8. I have been taught, you have been taught, 
he has been taught. We have been taught, you 
have been taught, he has been taught. 

9. When it is desired to express a greater or a 
less degree of the quality. | When it is desired to 
express the greatest or the least degree of the 


Tu my mind, Hamilton was a greater man than 
Jefferson. 
He was the greatest financier of the age. 
10. If it rains, you will get wet. 
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Willis’ Home Cure Cannot Fail. 


An Unparalleled Record, It Makes Men Look Like Men, Feel Like Men, Act Like Men. 


be a cures to TO prove this is true, I will send, in plain wrapper, a large treatment, sufficient to test its 
stay cured. ° ° ° wonderful merit, free of all expense to those who write me in good faith. To be cured by 
my cure means to be cured forever. To show how easily it acts it is only necessary tu take 
& few doses at home, at work.anywhere. A wonderful change will be noticed at once. 
The craving for all intoxicants will be destroyed; the nerves become steady ; the appetite 
for food will return ; refreshing sleep ensues. My cure will surprise and delight you. Its 
magic influence quickly drives alcoholic poison from the system. 


LIQUOR DRINKERS CURED 
Easily, Safely, Absolutely, at Home, With no Loss of Time. 


I have thousands + pee letters from those who have been cured by my Home Cure, and will send you 
some of these letters if you desire to read them. Remember I want to cure the worst cases, espec- 
ially those who have been deceived by worthless remedies. Ifyour friend is the worst case in the community 
I am more anxious than ever tocure him. I don’t want one cent of money until I proveto your entire satis- 
faction that my Home Cure is a genuine boon to those who need it, Can any offer be fairer? Write to 
day for free treatment to 


PARKER WILLIS, 345 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE SECRET OF A GOOD COMPLEXION 


: 0 § ’ | D | ff UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE WE WILL SEND 

gS UUE opeClal UOAr UITEl | you A WHOLE MONTH'S TREATMENT OF 
Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap. 
rhese world-famous remedies are a SURE CURE for BAD BLOOD, PIMPLES, FRECK LES, BLACKHEADS 
MOTH PATCHES, LIVER SPOTS, ACNE, REDNESS OF FACE OR NOSE, WRINKLES, DARK RINGS 
j UNDER THE EYES and all other blemishes, whether on the FACE, NECK, ARMS OR BODY They bright- 
en and beautify the complexion as no other remedies on earth can, and they do it in a very short time 
(wen, bap pe to the complexion the most exquisite fairness, make the skin clear, soft and ve vety. Until 
further notice we willsend you the waters and soap for $1.00. After this offer is withdrawn the price will 


i be $1.00 for the waters and 50c. for the soap. 
H. B. FOULD, Room 110, 214 6th Ave., New York. $ 







































Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 


2 My Position 2 | 


as a teacher in Maddox Seminary, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was secured through the 


Continental Employment Bureau and Teachers Agency. 
—W. L. HUGHEs. 








We have placed hundreds of teachers with the foremost Universities, 
Colleges, Conservatories and Business Colleges of the country 


If you knew—beyond doubt—that we could furnish you a high 
class position or a good teacher you would investigate wouldn’t you? 


Fresh Reliable Information is Our Stock in Trade. 


Continental Employment Bureau and Teachers’ Agency 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. yal 























AFRICAN 
Ostrich Plumes 


To introduce our goods in new homes we offer a special bar- 
gain in feathers for summer wear—don’t miss it, 


An Elegant White Plume, Extra Full, 17 Inches long 
by 9 to 10 Inches Wide—Sent Prepaid For $5.00. 


We have other bargains too, in fact, everything in Ostrich 
Feathers, black or white, at proportionate prices, 

We import direct from Africa and only the best—no domestic 
goods. More particulars for a postal. 


TRANSVAAL FEATHER CO., 
Dep't C., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


China Belt Pins and Button Sets 


| decorated to order. The gee og finish for a shirt waist. The belt 

| pins are about two in. long with gold plated backs. Designs, Queen 

| Louise, roses or forget-me-nots. $1.00 each. Button sets (3) Colonial 
Dames, Society Queens or roses $1.00 a set. Novelties in Burnt and 

Stained leather. Cvin purse 2 openings 35c eyeglass case 25c. card 

SKIN Trad “VEGA 99 Mark SKIN case 50c. Ww Bul 

CURE ity CURE | MRS.W. FULTON _ - ‘ 

Many forms of skin affections which have been considered incur- > 

onquered by this compound... It contains no grease or N d U f iI Th $ L kB 
ene can be applied by day or night. Used by many skin ew all $é U nvention 8 ecret 0¢ OX, 
specialists and large hospitals for eczema and kindred cases. — . This 


uarantee its efficacy in all cases of skinaflection. Wewill re- F 
fund the price of a bottle ($1) if the sufferer does not consider it liter- ac 
One. 


se trying. 
Or Oca pity ely teaneein being should suffer the torture of skin 

> . 

OOTY + SIL0. 


ubles when Vega can be had so cheap and leaving the complex Si il 
br healthy and the skin clear, cool and velvety—full directions and Im! 8 

A Pocket Bank Safe for Money, Memorandums, Keepsakes 

and articles of value designed to be kept strictly private, provided 


cure guaranteed THE VEGA MANF. CO., Dansville. N. Y. 
witha patent Bank Lock. Itcanbelocked upon any one of thousands 


of combinations, and can only be opened by,one knowing the combi- 
nation, which can be changed as often as you please, Made of Brass, 
Nickel-plated and beautifully engraved. Sent by mail, carefully 


use a shampoo 
Everybody Should ‘esiais*rir 

itan Shampoo 
Powder is a great improvement in shampoos. It removes 
dandruff and cleanses the hair and scalp perfectly. It does 
not leave the hair harsh and straggling. It does give the hair 
that soft and fluffy effect which is so ‘pleasing to both the 
observer and the wearer. 


Puritan Shampoo Powder 


is in no way injurious. It is pleasant 
and easy touse. It is the most conven- 
ient form for a shampoo and is a practi- 
cal thing for home use. It contains a 
natural solvent for the secretion which 
comes from the head. 


Send for a package and see how good rt really 
is. A full-size, sprinkle-top box, by mail for 25c 


Puritan Soap Company, Racine, Wis. 






































Lynn, Mass, 











5) HAIR DYEING COMB 


RM produces an i by sim- ~~ 

) y desired shade of hair by s' > 
: oy combing. Restores gray or faded hair Box. We 
to its natural color. 1t was awarded a oa 
(highest 





GOLD MEDAL awara) 
atthe Vienna Hygienic Exposition 1900. Its 
application is undetectable; it cannot stain 
the scalp, is indestructibleand positively 
not injurious. Write for free backiet ety - 
: org Orsth St. P Rg hy aed da 9 acked, postage prepaid, upon 50 Ni of 50c cash or postage stamps, 


HE DIAL LOCK CO.,150 Nassau St., New York City. 





If it rain. no services will be held. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
QUESTIONS 


1. Give a) the greatest name in 
Chinese educational history; b) one 
of the man’s noted sayings. 

2. In India a) to which caste did 
the teachers belong; b) how were they 
paid; c) what was the nature of the 


discipline in their schools? 


3. State three criticisms, either 
favorable or unfavorable, on Egyptian 
education. 


4. What reason did Aristotle give 
for the education of women? 

5. Contrast Athens with Sparta as 
to a) the liberty of the individual; 
b) the purpose of education; c) the 
number of noted men produced. 

6. What was the attitude of Roman 
education toward the home and the 
mother? 

7. Name three great teachers that 
the Benedictines produced. 

8. In the feudal ages what was the 
nature of the education of boys dur- 
ing the second seven years of their 
lives? 

9. What was the teaching of 
Comenius regarding a) the use of the 
senses; b) the order of subjects; c) 
repetition or drill? 

10. Give a) the greatest name in the 
history of American education. b) 


In what state was he born?  c) What 
was his principal work? 
ANSWERS. 

1. a) Confucius; -b) ‘‘Learning 


without thought is labor lost; thought 
without learning is perilous.’’ 

2. a) The Brahmins; b) By gifts; 
c) It was very mild. 

3. It was dominated by the priests 
under the caste system, and did not 
recognize equality of man. In higher 
education it. was justly noted, as it 
attracted wise men from Greece and 
Rome to study its science and _ philos- 
ophy. It was non-progressive in its 
elementary education, the father gen- 
erally expecting his son to follow his 
calling. 

4. That she might properly train 
her children and by an. intelligent 
understanding of the laws, uphold the 
State. 

5. a) Greater liberty was allowed 
the individual in Athens; In Sparta, 
jurisdiction of the child after he had 
reached the age of six or seven years, 
was given over almost entirely to the 
State; b) The purpose of Athenian 
education was intellectual, while 
that of the Spartan was military; c) 
Athens produced by far the more 
famous men. 

6. It honored the home and taught 
respect for the mother. 

7. Boniface, Thomas Aquinas, Abe- 
lard, Alcum. 

8. They were sent to live with some 
friendly knight, and taught music, 
chess and knightly manners. ; 

9. a) Everything should be pre- 
sented through the senses; b) Ver- 
nacular, reading, writing, the cate- 
chism, singing, arithmetic, history, 


and geography; then Latin, mathe- 
matics and the sciences; c)‘‘ Fix firmly 
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by frequent repetition and drills.’’ 
10. a) Horace Mann. b) Massachu- 
setts. c) His seventh annual report. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. Write for your village paper a 
notice of a school entertainment, giv- 
ing the time, place, nature and ad- 
mission fee. 

2. To what kind of a letter is each 
of the following terms best suited: a) 
Dear Madam, b) My dear Ellen, c) 
Yours truly, d) Yours affectionately. 
e) (Mrs.) Zilla Harris? 

3. Write a dispatch of not more 
than ten words to the principal of 
your school, telling him that you 
cannot return to school on account of 
the serious illness of your mother, 
and suggesting that he secure Miss 
Smith as a substitute until your re- 
turn. 

4. In each of the following blanks 
supply the correct case of some pro 
noun: a) —— does she look like? 
b) ——— do you take me to be? c) —— 
did you say called today? d) Will you 
let Mary and —— go? e) He said 
Mary and —— could go. f) The man 
—— house was robbed gave the 
alarm. g) Mr. Brown —— ran down 
the street gave the alarm. h) You 
don’t. mind staying. i) The 
invitation was sent to those —-—he 
thought would come. j) They say it 
was —— who ran away. 

5. Show either by definition or by 
use in sentences the distinction in 
meaning in the words of the follow- 
ing groups: a) earn, b) gain, c) 
win, d) sit, e) set, f) lie, g) lay, h) 
choose, i) prefer, j) select. 

6. Punctuate the following and give 
reasons: a) The food was bad the 
meal ill sefved the landlord Heaven 
bless him was dirty but what a talk 
we had about work play books art life 
b) The telegram was sent from Chi- 
cago Ill April 24 1901 
7. Write an acceptance of the fol- 
lowing invitation: 

Mrs. John Moore 
At Home 
Thursday evening, November first, 
at nine o’clock. 

8. Develop the following sentence 
into a paragraph by giving contrasts: 
There is a difference between charac- 
ter and reputaticn. 

9-10. Write a composition on one 
of the following topics: My _ school- 
room (description). Roosevelt: writer, 
soldier and statesman. Home life in 
colonial New York. 


ANSWERS. 


1. A public entertainment will be 
giveh by the pupils of the Dansville 
High School in the chapel of the high 
school building on Friday evening 
February 20, at eight o’clock. The 
program will consist of vocal and in- 
strumental solos, declamations, reci- 
tations and choruses. 

2. a) Business letter; b) letter to 
a friend; c) business letter; d) letters 
to relatives and intimate friends; e) 
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DARKEN YOUR GRAY HAIR 


bUBY's OZARK HERBS restore 
fy . 

Y 4 SS streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
pos beauty and softness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives’ \ehaira soft, 
plosey. and healthy appearanw. IT WILL 
OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate sifvor, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but iscom- 
ONLY 26 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT 
KE ONE PINT, 
It will produce the most luxuriant tressesfrom dry, poke, sad 


Every Day of 


gone tee = = RHEUMATISM 


COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo, ~ Magic Foot Drafts. Sent on 
Twentieth Century pproval Anywhere in America, 
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% Revolving Book 
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THEY WILL CURE You. 


Cases. The Draftacnred Mrs. W. D. Harrini 
wife of Ju arriman An 
CIRCULARS FREE, Mich, ss ratieactiagte:.. 
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lem, in @ Mrs. Casper Yahrsdorfer, Jackson 
ORDER ee wabreak Mich. 70 years old, was cured ina few 
Wadi (Cuts4 size price #1, able | handle weeks, after suffering for 30 years. 


The Draits cured James Gilbert, Loco- 
motive Dept., Mich. Cent. R. R., Jack- 
son, Mich., after 27 years of pain. 


(Sent postpaid on receipt of price) FF o r g ed 
Steel Blades. Guarantee me each Knife. 

59 styles for ladies or gentlemen. Send for circu- 
lar and terms, pgonts Wanted. THE CAN- 
TON CUTLERY CO., 1245 W. 10th St., Canton, O. 











Mich., and he is now using them in his 
practice. 

Letters from these persons and many 
others are reproduced in our new book- 
let on rheumatism—also sent free with 
the trial pair of Drafts. 








ost practical,durable and accurate watch made. Heavy 


Mi 
five ounce SOLID LUZON SILVER case. Will wear & Send no money—we oniy ask your name—and 


lifetime. Quick train, jeweled, nickel American move- | We Will send you prepaia.&:ai. of Magic Foot 
ment; guaranteed for five yrars. Send us your name, | Drafts. If you are satisfied wth tne relief they 
P. O. and express office and we will send you by o ress | give you. then send us One voilar If not, dunt 


for you to examine, BEFORE YOU PAY VO NT. 
When you find it to be exactly as described and better send us@cent. We know theres comfort and 
value than other firms ask from 86.00 to $8.00 for, pay ex- 
fe agent our special price, $3.50 and express charges 
‘or the watch and beautiful gold plated vest chain. This 
watch is three times more valuable than Silverine and 
equal in purpose to COIN SILVER. Best watch made for 
mechanics, railway men, laborers, farmers, boys, and 
Order today. 
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happiness in every . and we want you to 
have them; that’s why we are ing to take 
our pay after the work is done. 

The drafts are worn on the soles of the feet, but 
they cure rheumatism in every part of the body 
by drawing out and absorbing the poison from 





















near own se m: 
prices will simply astonish you. Every machine shipped on 
HREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL winite wedcrstens: 
rove pestenty oanemenery you do not pay usone cent, Wriie for our 
Mae Catalogue, mention this paper, and we will give you 
the ye Aud 2 ao — own neighbors to whom we have sold 
aon Ey eee = they & can see examine your neighbors’ 


an 
are pleased with them and how much mon 

we saved them. THE PECIAL SEWING MACHINE CATALOGU 

will go to you by return mail, complete with large illustrations, full de- 

scriptions and ni ly tow prices. You will receive the 

thost wonderful price offerings ever heard of, our liberal three months’ 

trao: machine offer ever 


free trial pro; on and the most ext se’ 
mic, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE. } 


The most remarkable invention of the past century has just been perfected and 
us in this country and in all foreign countries. A machine the ane of a how rh spent ate 
which makes KS out of old newspaper scraps and other waste paper. All kinds of waste 
and scrap paper can be made intocor These Corks are superior to the regular corks, as 2 
they are not affected by acids, oils, etc., and have been tested by leading chemists, and the 
— users of corks in the United States, and by them pronounced as far superior to theold @ 
style of corks in every way. Each one of our machines will make over three hundred corks 2 
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rminute. Corks can be made any size, color, or sh>pe, and name or trade mark can be 
be stamped in the top of each cork as made. Our corks con be sold at one-tenth the price of 
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§, regular corks, which are rapidly advancing in price owing to the scarcity of cork bark, but 

Q we can get even higher F swoon asOUR CORKS ARE BETTER. We here contracts for mil- 

§; lions of our corks, and it is necessary for us to establish plants for making them in all sections 

$; of the country. We have formed a National Company to handle this business, aud now offer 

§) a limited amount of the stock of this company to those having a little money to invest, at 

$ $1.00 PER SHARE. Within 60 days ad no will be advanced to $2.00 per share, and with- 

§ in a year will, we believe, be worth $100.00 per share, as by our patents we absolutely control 

§, the cork market. We shali appoint local representatives from among our stockholders, and 

$, a few dollars invested now should make you well-to-do and give you an income for life, as 

§) this Company will earn millions of dollars per year. We can have no competition, as we 

4 own all patents. Only a limited amount of this stock is offered, and_over thirty thousand 

§ ‘dollars worth was subscribed for in our own city the first day it was offered. Not over $500.00 

§ will be sold to any one person in a locality, as we wish to scatter this stock over the count 

§; in order to make a national introduction of our corks at once. Send for our booklet and ban 

$ reference, al-osample of the corks, stating how much of the stock you wish to subscribe for, . 

), and we will reserve the stock until you can investigate us, thn if you do not want it you 

; need not take it. You can subscribe for as few oras many shares as you please up to $500.00. ) 
THIS IS THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
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this ad out and send it to us, enclose $1.75 and 
wo willsend you this beautiful, stylish dress hat b 


$1.15 i= $5,00 DRESS HAT 


y 
ter received, if you do not say it is more 
oiish, more dressy, more oming, a handsomer hat 
than your milliner could possibly design and make at any 


tah 








5.00, you 
can Melurn it 
tousatour expense YS 
oad we will imme- QS 
diately return your 
cea, THIS ISA 
GENUINE PARISIAN 
PATTERN HAT, the 
most stylish and cx- 
elusive Jesign for the 
epri and summer 
ote ack sill chit’ 
tucked, blac chif- 
fon hat, real hand made 
on a silk wire frame, a 
very becoming low 
shape, the very newest ¥ 
style, made of the best 
tucked black silk chiffo’ —— ly raised on the left side 
drooping in_ the bac he on the 
f two large clusters of crushed muslin 
June roses and foliage effectively arranged on both sides 
of the brim. On either side of the brim in front are 
two eutsteel cabachon buckles. The facing as well as the 
rolling brim is overlaid with closely tucked black silk 
chiffon, while the low crown is covered witha plscana 
of fancy lace straw braid. The entire hat is dra th 
a very elegant black silk chiffon veil trimmed on the 
ends with three rows of fluted black silk, the same fall- 
ing in ful effect over the back. A large 
bandeau garnished with crus! 
roses completes the trimming of this stunning hat. 

This New Stunning Parisian Pattern Hat is equally 
becoming to young and old, and carries a distinctive- 
ness in style and workmanship such as can be had only 
from the hands of fashionable city milliners. You can 
tell at once it was never produced by any small city or 

Can be ered in black or any other 
color desired, Order today and wear the handsomest hat 
in yourtown. Write for Free Millinery Catalogue. Address 


SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO.. Chicago. 


$25 SUIT FOR $| 


lowing articles FREE 
1 latest style hat, any shape $2.75 
1 pair Jace shvues....... 2.75 
1 pr costly cuff buttons 44 shirt but'ns 1.50 
1 stylish shirt, collar and cuffs 1.25 
1 handsome four-in. bo 













- 935 
You get the above articles worth $10.00 
and a $25.00 suit all for @10.00, actually 
worth 830 to $35 and you don’t pay for it until 
you receive thesuit and free articles and 
them perfectly satisfactory. Send us Bef PO. 
o 


address & we will send you sam 

= measure and meas- 

uring bianke for size of 
6 


sult, shirt, hat, shoes, etc. 

We make the finest hand-tailored suits in 
the world and make this unprecedented offer 
to quickly gain new customers for our custom 
loring. Send for free samples to-day. 
CHICACO MFC. & MDSE. CO. 
87 to 91 Washington Street, Dept. 303, Chicago, DL 
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3. Prof, E. J. Emerson, 
Corning N. Y. 

Mother seriously ill. Have Miss 

Smith substitute until my return. 
Mary Brodt. 

4. a) Whom, b) whom, c) who, d) 
me; e) I; f) whose; g) who; h) my, 
i) who, j) he. 

5. a-b-c) I earn my living by hard 
labor. I gain in a transaction by 
selling an article for more than I paid 
for it. I win a prize by striving 
with competitors. d-e-f-g) Sit and 
lie are intransitive verbs; set and lay 
are transitive. I sit or lie down, but 
I set the vase or lay the paper on the 
table. h-i-j) We choose things from 
an estimate of their merits; we prefer 
them from their accordance with our 
tastes. Judgment determines choice; 
the will or the affections determines 
preference. We choose without re- 
gard to the number we select from; 
we select out of a number only. 

6. a) The food was bad, the meal 
ill served, the landlord—Heaven bless 
him!—was dirty; but what a talk we 
had about work, play, bouks, art, life! 
b) The telegram was sent frum: Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 24, 1901. 

7. Miss Caroline Welch accepts 
with pleasure the invitation of Mrs. 
John Moore for Thursday evening, 
November first, at nine o’clock. 
Spruce street, 

October twenty-six. 

8. There is a difference between 
character and reputation. Character 
is that’ quality or sum of qualities 
which distinguishes one person from 
all others; reputation is the estimation 
in which a person is held. As some 
one has expressed it, character is what 
we really are, reputation what others 
think we are. . Every person should 
strive to form a good character for 
himself and his reputation will take 
care of itself. As a matter of fact, 
reputation is rarely commensurate with 
virtue. A good reputation is often 
got without merit and is lost without 
deserving; it may be lost by a single 
unfounded accusation; while character 
is enduring; it can be injured only 
by the wrongdoing of the person 
himself. 

9-10. Answers will necessarily differ. 


tin 


EXERCISES IN CAPITALS. 


1. Write the title of your favorite 
book. 
2. Write the title of the last book 
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True Stories of Great Americans 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


We want every True 
American to see, exam- 
ine and appreciate “True 
Stories of Great Amer- 
icans,”’ hence our offer to 
send these books to any 
persons who will sign 
and return to us the 
blank pri_ted below togeth- 
er with 48c. for expressage 
for cloth bound or 30c. for 
paper bound set, 


TRUE STORIES OF 
GREAT AMERICANS 
is the general title of a series 
of character sketches of 
twelve great statesmen 
lights of American history: 

0 merican story. 
secey gemeciboy Fey nie ea pe sy to the government yet few are familiar with their private tives 
be a new inspiration to every Pore - a ee struggles, privations and devotion to duty can but 

e volumes are n in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young and old. They are 
Gontaned | br =e Annan history by biography. In connection with the life and stories of each charac- 
of the United States 1 d great and stirring events in which he hada part. Their livesconstitute a history 
pb hich . ro no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a 
untry which raised from the humble walks oflife,men who rank among the leading statesmen oft the world, 























The Series Comprises the Following Titles. 


Thomas Jefferson, Edward 8. Ellis A. M., Author of “The Pcople’s Standard 
History of the U. 8.” etc. 
James Otis, John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “Ridpath’s History of the 


. 8.” ete, 
J ohn Hanceck, John R. Musick, Author of “The Columbian Historical Noy- 


Samuel Adams, Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. D., Ex-Sup’t of Public Instruction 
of Wis ; Ex-Pres, Ill. Wesleyan University. 

Benjamin Franklin, Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on United States History, 
Yale University. 

John Adams, Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis of History,” etc. 

Alexander Hamilton, Edward s, Ellis, A. M., Author of “The People’s Stand- 
ard History of the v. 8.” etc. 

George Washington, Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer on American History, 


etc, 
John Randolph, Richard Heath Dabney, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of History, 
University of Virginia. 
Daniel Webster, Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres. Illinois Woman’s Press 
ssociation. 
Henry Clay, H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of American History, 
niversity of Nebraska. 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., Professor of American 
and Engiish History, Northwestern University. 


SIZE, The Volumes are 5'4 x 7% inches in size and the set contains about 1400 
Brkes average ot about 120 pages per volume. 

RINDING, Two styles, Red English Cloth and Manilla with cloth backs, 

THE PAPER is the same in both editions, being heavy supercalendered stock 


a good grade, 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS give a lifeand zest to the books which could not 
otherwise have been attained. We give a specimen i'lustration on this page 
merely to show how rich the books are in this respert. There are a large 
number in the complete set, illustrating rare historical articles, places and 


incidents, 

THE AUTHORS need no introduction. The mere announcement of their 
names gives a certificate of character to the books themselves. 

PRICE. In cloth binding $2.50 per set. In manilla with cloth backs, 


$1.25. 
TRANSPORTATION is payable by the purchaser: 48c. for cloth bound set; 
30c. for the bound, 
SENT ON APPROVAL. Would you like to examine these books? Ifsocut 


out order blank printed below, sign it and forward to us with transportation 
The books will then be sent to you, charges pre’ 








nee. it. 

One of a lage | WHEN YOU RECEIVE THE BOOKS carefully examine them. if you 
number of rare il- are not pleased with them advise us within ten days, and we will ime 
lustrations mediately refund the amount advanced for transportation and 
appearing in these give you shipping instructi ns. Ifyou are pleased (and we know you 
books, will be) you are to pay for them w'‘thin 30 days, either by cash remit- 











tance or by securing subscriptions to our publications to theamount 
of $4.00 for the cloth binding, or $2.00 for the paper binding. 
DO YOU WISH THESE BOOKS? Ifso do nothesitate. Send in order at once, The first 
ordering from each community has best chance on subscription plan, 





FILL OUT, SIGN AND FORWARD AT ONCE, 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DaNSvVILLE, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—I wish to examine a set of True Stories of Great Americans in 
binding. In accordance with your offer you may forward one set to my 





(Specify Cloth or Paper) 
address, Immediately on receipt of books I agree to examine them, and if not pleased with them to 
notify you to that effect witnin ten days, it being understood that you are to refund amount sent for 
transportation and give directions for returning. 
If pleased with the books I agree to pay for them within thirty days either by remitting 
50 if cloth binding be ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or tosend subscriptions for either NorMaL 
NSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS’ WORLD, OR WORLD'S EVENTS, or both, to the amount of $4.00 if 





you have read. 
3. Write the name of its author. 
4. Write the name of two children’s | 
magazines. | 
5. Write the name of a newspaper | 
published in your town. | 
6. Write the name of the nearest 
bank. 

7. Write the name of two churches 
in town. 


> 


Fake friendship, like the ivy, de- 
cays and ruins the walls it embraces; 
but true friendship gives new /life 
and animation to the object it \sup- 











$2 QO A PAY eared at home writing. Send 
. stamp. Art College, La Porte, Ind. 





ports. Burton. 








cloth binding be ordered, or $2.00 if paper binding, rem!tting the full amount collected for such sub- 
scriptions, f INClOSE........0e-000." Cents to pay transportation, 

Date 1902. TRIES 5 553-5: dicsctsesessindectic ee 
py eee ee ee Pee eee Pe, Disc. sis ienivniineserscslaicastlinigeeenaieniaes 
ce | See es een eed [eT PL he NK 


*For transportation enclose 48c, if cloth binding be ordered ; 30c. for paper binding. 











| DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, full size (30 x 36 in) fac-simile. We own the only ful! size 


plate in existance from which this immortal work can be reproduced. It is furnished in two styles, 
on led cloth, ted for hanging on wall and on fine heavy parchment paper suitable for 
framing. We issue this solely for premium purposes and under no circumstances will it be sold, It 
will, for a limited time, be given to each person sending a cash order for a set of True Stories of 

reat Americans provided you enclose for mailing, etc., 15c., if the cloth mounted be desired 10c. 
the paper. It should hang on the walls of every school room and every home, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, - - » New York. 
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How to Tndian Baskets 


Indians wove the story of their lifeand love 
in baskets. The making of them to-day is as 
much an artas ever. You can make these 
baskets YOURSELF and can teach your pupils 
or children through our instructions. We 
wll send you all necessary material and 
equipment, together with full illustrated in- 
structions. The outfit to make the basket 
consists of the following: 

Natural and colored raphia. Reeds, 
Needles, and illustrated instruc- 
tions in detail, ALL FOR $1.00. 
Indian baskets retail regu- 
larly in stores at from $5 to 
*~. $50 ‘each, according to size, 
*% design, and workmanship, 
'* Many women find it a lu- 
crative employment ; others 

a delightful and most sat- 
isfactory pastime. Ifso 
desired, we will send 
you acommenced bas- 

ket for 25 cents ad- 
ditional. 
The Apache 
», School of Indian 
| Basket Weaving 
Como 
Building 

Room 

210, 
Chicago 
iil. 
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loon Vine, Baby Breath, Blue 
4 Bells of Scotland, Eastern 
m7 Star, Petunia, Mixed Daisy, 


ot Mixed Asters, Begonia, Mixed 


Poppy, Mignonette, Calliop- 
is, Portulaca, Sweet Peas, 


MAYFLOWER GIRL = 
Fu 6 RL Cypress Vine, Pansy (mixed), 
Larkspur, Nasturtium, Sunflower, Salvia, Balsam, 
Everlasting, Gloxinia, Wild Flower. 

2 Gladiolus, 4 Cinna 


25 BULBS 2 svete: ome 


2 Hyacinth, 1 Tuberose, 1 Mayflower Lily, 1 Olympia 
Lily. 1 Jericho, flowers in ten minutes, 5 Choice 
Mixed Buibs from Philippine Islands, 5 Bulbs for 
Hanging Baskets. 

PE 


Will mail you FREE this 
fine collection of 25 packages 
sp, Choice Flower Seeds and 


1 MadeiraVine, 1 Calla, 


‘ teacher. 
average life of the teacher is four | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Cause of Poor Teaching. 


If I were to locate the cause of all 
poor teaching and of all the shortcom- 
ings of the school, I should say that it 
is aimlessness on the part of the 
In’ the district school the 


years. Every year twenty-five per 
cent drift’ in and drift out somewhere, 
a restless, shifting body, purposeless 
and unhappy in its work. Step into 
the classroom and ask the teacher just 
what he was trying to teach in the 
recitation just closed and you need 
not be surprised to, find that he has 
never thought of such a thing in con- 
nection with the problems of teaching. 
Indeed, there is no problem of teach 
ing for him. Ask him why he is 
doing what he is doing and he doesn’t 
know. He hasn’t even the slight 
merit of being one of Munsterberg’s 
puppets who dance when the ‘‘expert 
superintendent’ pulls the string. 
Ask him what he is teaching and he 
may say geography. Ask him why 
he calls it geography and he may 
think the question stupid when there 
is the text. Ask him why geography, 
or grammar, or arithmetic, or any 


|}other subject should be in a course of 


study, or why there should be a course 
of study, or indeed why there should 
be a school, and he doesn’t know. 
And so his work is aimless. 

He is seeking diversion here and 
now and he calls it teaching. He can 
no more be happy in his work than the 
aimless seeker after diversion in the 
insipid world of fashion can in hers. 
—Francis M. Stalker, in Teachers’ 
Journal. 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


to be Presented by Dr. Sproule, 


hen a man truly wishes to benefit 
humanity in the highest, sense, 

what does he give away? Books 
—books every time. It is really the 
most helpful=yes, and most valuable 
Gift he can distribute. Andrew Car- 
negie, the great millionaire, thinks so. 
See how he gives away libraries every 
day! Dr. Sproule, the eminent speci- 
alist thinks so too and not a day passes 


from his busy offices. During long years 
of experience he has found that in no 
way can mankind be helped more effec- 
tively. Therefore he offers to the public, 
absolutely free, his book on Constipation. 
Perhaps you are troubled with Constipa- 
tion. Then this book is for you. Consider 
what this offer means. r. Sproule, a 
man famous in his profession, has made 


When 


, send for the book, cut out the accom- 
and’ ¢ 


Yank slip and forward it with your name 
ress plainly written on the dotted lines. 
mand for the book. 












Work You 
Should Own 





A Free Gift 


B. A., to All Who May Apply. 


a@ life study of this too common and dig. 
agreeable trouble. He has written thig 
valuable book. He has illustrated it with 
fine drawings of the organs affected by 
Constipation. Now he offers it free to 
all who desire it. He might have put 
this book on sale—but this was not Mis 
plan. He wants the book to aid all 
mankind and thousands have benefited 
by his generosity and sincerity of pur 


but hundreds of books are sent out free pose. 


ow for a few words about the book 
itself. It enters thoroughly into 
the causes of Constipation, it 
shows you how this trouble progresses, 
it makes plain its dangers, and it tells 
you how you can be cured. It’s well 
worth while to gain all this helpful in 
formation—without charge. 


Send For It Today 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














Specialist, 29 Doane St., Boston. 
AN Exquisite Perfume. Composed ofdaintypow- 

ders, and the crushed petals of flowers, in silk 
bags, that can be worn about the person. ‘10c. a Bag. 
S. L. Merrill, 135 Summer St., Lynn, Mass. 


e 
Hair Tonic Recipe. 
Very fine. Materials inexpensive, Send 25 cents. 
THE FAIRFAX CO., Box 1907, Orange, New Jersey. 











If you want to add flesh, be made plump and rosy, 
gaia serene ane beauty in one Fionth, send fo 
Sur 80 page book, FREE. LORING & CO, L't'd, 
Dept. 46, No. 10 West 22d St., New York City. 


ARE YOU TH 
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- Uncle Sam 


Wants Men of Ability 


The policy of President Roosevelt is to fill the government 
positions with men and women of ability. Political influence no 
longer gives prestige to incompetent men. 

are being strictly enforced and thousands of appointments will be made 
this year and next. 


The Civil Service laws 


lrERanal 








The wonderful increase in the growth and prosperity of the country has 
created many new positions of value to which all who pass the Civil Service 
Examinations have an equal opportunity. 


PREPARE FOR A POSITION BY MAIL 


Since 1893 we have been preparing men and women by correspondence to 
pass successfully the Civil Service Examinations for every 
department, and a legion of our students are now occupying 
lucrative positions wherever the flag flies. We originated 
this branch of correspondence instruction. We donot pretend 
to give you unlawful information. Our course of instruc- 
tion is thorough and complete, along the lines dictated by 
years of experience There is no useless ground covered ; 
no time wasted in worthless research ; neither is any detail 
omitted. Now is the time to prepare for the regular and 
special examinations in all departments. Full partic- 
ulars regarding positions, salaries, and dates of 
examinations with illustrated views of Washington, 

free. - Write to-day. 


National Correspondence Institute 
44-39 Second National Bank Building 
‘Washington, D.C. 


AEG: |) 25 Bulbs for 15 cents in sil- 
L te*; veror8twocentstamps. | 
Ee oF Will send Seed Check 
Bye and Catalogue free by send 
your order at once. 
OLYMPIA LILLY : 


MEDFORD SEED CO. 
MEOFORD MASS. 








Hair on the Face 


J Removed by WALPA, the fa- 
mous Southern remevy. BO- 
ANA, the Central Americar 
Indian’s Hair Grower. Who- 
i ever heard of a bald-headed In 
i dian? Southern ladies’ recipes 
+ for removing Wrinkles, freck- 
les, and all skin blemishes. Re- 
cipes, 25e each, Save Your 
1 Money by making your own 
i cream and lotions. Address, 

WALPA CO., F, Mobile, 
Alabama, P. 0. Box 34. 











DOGS forsale, all kinds ; Pigeons, fer- 
rets, lo and Belgian hares, Jer- 
sey Red pigs. Send stamps for cata. 
LANDIS, Box A Bowers’s Sta, Pa. 








RDS. Elegant new styles for 1903, Samples of all 
ints 2cts. on G. BOYCE & Cv., Lynn, Mass. 








OME $ MN COPYRIGHT 1895 GY NATIONN. CORA: per aS 
YOU sen Re ss eee IME S10. —<—T re 
cont stamp. 3 
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other work. Either sex; no canvassing. Ful 
Address A DAVIS & CO., 1634 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, 














Apply. 
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’ word that we are financially able to carry out the promises we have made, 








Twenty-Five Free Tours of Europe 


Lasting Forty Days, All Expenses Paid 
And Over One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Cash Prizes to be Given Away 


N THIS advertisement we publish nine rebus pictures, each spelling the name of a city located in the United States. Can you name them correctly? If 
ou can, fill in the slip aed send it to us, together with a short, twenty-word article on the city No. 1 named after a famous general. We will give a First 
rize of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash to the person whose list is correct, and whose article is best in the estimation of the Committee. For the next best 

answer, Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash ; for the next best answer, One Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash ; for the next best answer, One Hun- 

dred Dollars in Cash; for the ten next best answers, Twenty-five Dollars each; for the twenty next best answers, Fifteen Dollars each; for the forty next 

best answers, Ten Dollars each; for,the next fifty best answers, Five Dollars each; and everyone naming three or more of these cities correctly will receive a 
cash prize of One Dollar. : ; fe ‘ st , , 

omeone is going to win the money, and it may be you; anyway, it does not cost you any money totry. There is only one easy condition, which will take 
about one hour of your time, and which we will write you as soon as your answer is received. This rebus is not as easy as it appears, and it will take a great 
deal of brain work to solve the nine cities correctly. The envelope containing the correct answer has been sealed and deposited with a leading safe deposit 
company of Boston, and will not be opened until after the close of the contest. This, we believe, is the only honest way of conducting a contest as everyone 
will have an equal chance, In the event of a tie, we will request five persons who have 
Names of Cities answered our advertisement to act as a committee to award the cash pro-rata, They 
will be invited to come to Boston at our expense and be our guests while in this city. 
We take this original method of ours of selecting a committee to show our good faith as 
we want to treat all in the fairest manner possible. The Committee will be selected, 
solely upon their merits, from among our contestants, and, in addition to their expenses 
being paid, we will allow each one Five Dollars a day for their time. You may be asked 
but not compelled to act as one of the Committee. The Committee who decided our 
last contest was composed of the following named persons:—Fitz James E. Browne, 
Montreal, Can.; C. D. Baldwin, Cascade, Iowa; Mrs. Francis Little, Lincoln, Neb.: 
Mrs. R. Ryan, Houston, Tex.; Fred T. Tremble, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Now. in addition to the cash prizes mentioned above, we are going to give to some- 
one who complies with our easy condition, an opportunity to win and secure from us 
without any labor or expense on their part, one of the following Twenty-five prizes 
which will consist of a free trip to Europe lasting forty days; which means every 
expense paid, first-class, from the time you leave home until you get home. Be- 
low you will find the daily itinerary: 

uesday, July 21, sail from Boston via. S. S. Cunard Line. Wednesday, July 209, 
due at Queenstown, Ireland. Thursday, July 30, land at Live l and take especially 
reserved cars for Warwick, Hotel ‘‘Warwick Arms,” Friday, July 31, make a coaching 
trip to Sholtery and Stratford-on-Avon, returning to Warwick. Saturday, August 1, 
visit Warwick Castle, the Leicester Hospital, and the old church of St. Mary, taking an 
afternoon train for London, ‘St. Erwin’s Hotel.” 

. Friday, August 7, leave by day express, proceed to Newbourn, cross the Channel 
to Dieppé, and through Normandy, reach Paris. Grand Hotel St. James. Thursday, 
August 13, leave Paris on a morning train for Brussels, Grand Hotel. Saturday,August 
15, (Evening) leave Brussels on evening train for Antwerp, one hour distant. Sunday 
August 16, in Antwerp, Hotel Central. Monday, August 17, go by morning train to The 
Hague and Scheweninzen. Hotei des Indes, The Hague. Thursday August 20, pro- 
eakte Rotterdam, and sail by Steamship of the Holland American Line. Saturday, 
August 29, due in New York. . 

To give you a slight idea of the places visited, we append the following: 

In London, two days’ carriage drives, and visits paid the Guildhall, the Museum, 
the Corporation Gallery, St. Paul’s and the Crypt, Fleet Street, the Law Courts, Mid- 
dle Temple Hall, the eiagie Church and grave of Oliver Goldsmith, the Embankment, 
Parliament Buildings, Houses of Lords and Commons, Westminster Abbey, Whitehall, 
Trafalgar Square, the National Gallery, Piccadilly, St. James and Green Parks, Marl- 
borough House, St. James’ Palace, Buckingham Palace, Hyde Park, Rotten Row, the 
Albert Memorial, the Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington Museum, the British Mu- 
seum, Smithfield Market, the Mansion House, Bank of England, the Old Curiosity Shop, 
and Tower of London, ’ ” 

In Paris. There will be carriage drives, two days to visit the Palais de Justice, Ste. 
Chapelle, the Pantheon, the Church of St, Etienne du Mont, the Luxembourg Gallery, 
the Tomb of Napoleon and Les Invalides, the Eiffel Tower, the Trocadero, the Place 
de la Concorde, the Madeleine, the Park Morceau, the Boulevards, the Opera House, 
the Porte St. Denis, the Column July, and Place de la_ Bastille, Pere-la-Chaise, Notre 
Dame, the Morgue, the Galleries of the Louvre, the Palais Royal, and the Gobelin 


to a trip to St. Cloud, thence to the Park of Versailles and the Great and Little Trianon, and to visit the state 
ise.ename bt nt eae aa csc the pik 2 Palace at Versailles, and devote the afternoon to its treasures of history and art. In Brussels, Drive, 
and visit the Hotel de Ville, the Church of Ste. Gadule, the Palace of Justice, and the Wiertz Picture Gallery. + the “mind ae 
These are prizes which are worth trying for, and only come once in a lifet'ne. It will be under the auspices of the ‘“‘Brown Book, 


everyone will have a good time. : ‘ : a oat : 

i - there will be a twenty-sixth prize of Three Hundred an ty Dollars, a twenty-seventh prize of 

T Hi sarod Ipstiees pytiens Wiad Os chap a Hendred Dollars, and Twenty Prizes of Fifty Dollars each, Twenty Prizes of Twenty-Five Dollars each, 

Twe ty Pri ¢ Fifteen Dollars cnc Twenty Prizes of Ten Dollars each, and Fifty Prizes of Five Dollars each, You have an opportunity to win and secure 

from sa without one cent of expense on your part, any of the above mentioned prizes. hear ) oot no deception, and as for trickery, how can there 
i d you yourself might be chosen to decide who the winners are, 

Me ee eee mabieaions dee ta he pda) ab ave ivan near the largest cash prizes in contests arranged by a single firm. Donot throw 


i i i “ fore and got nothing for it,” for if you do, you will regret it as long as you live. Some- 
this advertisement aside and say, ‘‘O, Pshaw! I have answered puzzles befor age gC peter og ar We CD Wal vis Pod enadin ta peigeseoatetartoieartion 


one will win the money, and it may be you; anyway it does not cost you one cent, as > en 2 Odden sen tive oo moma 

1g ae he pate een nae poorer peel lage ssntyieon “63 we pede ate ve doubt, look us up. You will find — we have lived . to 
i ize winners on fi'e in our office. We.are a responsible Company with a paid- 
every Pal of that we have hee ger orvaphaegione ap yr-rgges br vbapiani Vino on upwards of two hundred people, and our sole object in giving away = h 
atte pet “pager cad Gar cos titors: and we will leave no stone unturned to accomplish, by honest methods only, our object. Everyone entering these 
princely prizes is, to i - My ecdeabant, and you will have the same chance whether you live in California, Canada, or Massachusetts; distance positively makes 
uteanee No tian bomtucted directly or indirectly with this firm will be permitted to compete for these prizes, — <a pos to us at once, and ina 
few days you will receive our reply. Do not delay, for it may not be necessary for us to run this advertisement again. ress us this way:— 


Contest Department, The Brown Book, 216 Franklin and Broad Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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| ONCE TRIED - - USED. 


eninont ADULTERATION Gl 


Not higher in price than others. 
ower than some.—— 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST ?2. 


Lovely 
Complexion 
FREE. 


A Trial Box Mailed FREE which 
will give any lady a beautiful com- 
plexion. It is not a face powder, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but is 
absolutely pure and you can use 
it privately at home. It perma- 
nently removes moth patches, red- 
ness, crow’s feet, pimples, black 

a tan, sunburn, and all 


heads, omeagy 
m) Jexion disfigurements. 
MADAME M. RIBAULT, 4920 Elsa Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


We pay the freight, This ele- 
Pa aoe Rew Rocker will 
ven free to an; w 

will take orders for 18 cans of our Columbia Baking — 

™ Toor} cnowho eve 
onour Plan No. 79) for acan, you 

ve free of charge a beautiful China Fruit Bet wag 
pieces, all Gold trimmed, with floral decor: 


























f} tions. No teoutitote aotaore i lo No 


ler blank, etc. Wewillallow you time to de- 
liver the Baking Powder & collect the money be- 


sie fore payingus. Yourun norisk, ~s wepay the 
: freight. and ag i gg og aking 
Powder, 7okIW 


748 King Building. "St. 2 Som og Mo? 


New York’s Mail Order House, 


A Magnificent collection of Silk and Cotton 
Dress Fabrics for the Spring of 1903 at remark- 
omy low Prices. A full line of samples sent on 

paaaees. Be sure and send for our [Monthly Bul- 
letin of Bargains. 


Cummings & Co., 113 6th Ave. N. Y. City 


A WONDERFUL HAIR CURLER 


and Waver. The Magic Curler, Ladies, is what will 
please you. Makes a perfect curl in ten to 15 minutes, 
without heat, no delay, pain or inconvenience. 
Post paid for 25c. in silver. Address,C. M MAHR 
CO., Monongahela, Dr. K, Washington Co., Pa. 


IN EVERYBODYS POCKET tecnonal 


| be one of Linton’s Pure Irish Linen Hemstitched 











Handkerchiefs. Sample, Ladies or Gents size sent 
for 25 cents. Robt. H. Linton & Co., (of Belfast, 
Ireland) Box 73, Station W. Brooklyn, a> ee 











d N 10 cents for 100 newspapers and 
Sen OW magazines, all different. A 
whole year’s reading for a DIME, direct from pub- 
lishers. Dorr Now. Morgan’s Subscription 
Agency, 1 Main St., oodsville. N. H. 











A SUCCESSFUL SONG WILL 


Song-Writers 1 MAKE YOU RICH. We write 
and Poets. 


STAMMER 


your words, arrange 
pee i and publish, Groom 
Music Co., Steinway Hall,Chicago. 





= ay 2 address. ot a 
- 452. AMMERING SCHOOL, Bt, Dettok, Mick Mach. 


SILK remnants for crazy work. Large pack- 
age beautiful pieces for 10 cents. Tllus- 


trated catalogue of fancy work novelties, FREE 
W. E. Lilienthal & Co., Delawanna, N. J. 


. CHITIS coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
FOR BRO ON 1, — to — the voice. 
New Life Bronchial Troches gives quirk and positive 
relief. Trial 15 cts, Francis Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


WE PAY GASH Sassensacume 


Names and Addresses. 
Write, enclosing ek i 
for particulars. The E.M.Smith Co. 114 E.23d 8t.,N 
Beautiful large colored picture: 


Angels Whisper s<isasioxar3: 
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Fancy Work > To introduce Catalog 
Victor She Co., Box 3462 B., Boston, Mass. 


BE AUTIFUL s collection of ten native N. C. min- 


T On NORTE 





Sample Doily sent Free 


vm Gadde Ol ie or Naa 








Pieces for Cbhtloren 




















How to Tell the Time. 


My mother teached me to, 


I guess I might teach you; . 

At first, though, it’s as hard as fun, 
An’ makes you twist and turn, 
An’ mother says that they is folks, 

Big folks, what never learn. 


You stand before the clock, jus’ so, 
An’ start right at the top; 


reach 
The little hand you stop; 


To watch what you’re about, 
Because the hardest part is to come, 
To find the minutes out. 


You go right back again to where 
You started from, an’ see 
How far the minute-hand’s away, 
Like this—you’re watchin’ me?— 
An’ when you’ve found the minute- 
hand 
You multiply by five— 
And then you've got the time of day 
As sure as you're alive. 


They’s folks, I know, what says that 
they 

Don’t have to count that way, 

That they can tell by jus’ a glance 

At any time o’ day; 

But I don’t b'lieve no fibs like that, 

Because ef that was true, 

My Ma would know it, but she showed 

Me like I’m showin’ you. 

—W. W. Whitclock in Leslie's 

Monthly. 


The Alphabet Ball. 


Harold went to the alphabet ball, 
Where he saw the queerest sight, . 
For every letter from A to Z 
Was dancing with all its might. 
Broad H went balancing up to I, 
And P seized Q by her curl; 
When locked in each other’s arms they 
flew : 
Around the room in a whirl. 


A, B and C moved so easily 
That Harold joined in the fun; 

When E came tripping up after D, 

- As soft and sweet as a nun. 

F in a frolic is always first, 
Although he is first in a fight, 

And G whocomes in the morning last, 
Comes early enough in night. 


X was so cross he refused to dance, 
And Y hopped on one great toe; 
J jumped a jig, while clumsy old K 
Pushed in where’er he could go. 
L was a gentleman so polite 
That he never failed to please, 
So beautiful partners everywhere 
He found with the greatest ease. 
—Zitella Cooke. 





I’ve jus’ learned how to tell the time, 


An’ ef you think you’d like to learn, 


That’s twelve o’clock, an’ when you 


Now, that’s the hour, but you’ve got 
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The Merry-Go-Round. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for the merry-go- 
round, 

Where gayly the children whirl gver 
the ground. 

There are galloping goats, 
ponies that prance, 

There are dogs running races, and 
donkeys that dance. 


there are 


There are sleighs drawn by swans, 
there are chariots of gold, 

With dashing young drivers so gal- 
lant and bold. 


There’s a long-necked giraffe, and a 
zebra that jumps, 

And a camel that has two bee-you-ti- 
ful humps. 


There’s a lion that ambles without 
any roar, 

And a dragon that never was harness- 
ed before. . 


But all these fierce creatures are gentle 
and good, 

And exceedingly safe, as they’re made 
out of wood. 


So let us hurrah for the merry-go- 
round, 
While gayly the children whirl over 
the ground. 

— Youth's Companion. 


His Shadow. 


I have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is 
» more than I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the 
heels up to the head, 

And I see him jump before me when 
I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the 
way he likes to grow,. 

Not at all like proper children, which 
is always very slow, 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like 
and Indian rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that 
there’s none of him at all. 


One morning very carly before the 
sun was up, 


|I rose and found the shining dew on 


every buttercup, 
But my lazy little shadow, like an ar- 
rant sleepy head, 
Had_ stayed at home behind me and 
was fast alseep in bed. 

—Robert Louts Steveuson. 





Catarrh, 
Foul Breath, 


If You Continually K’hawk and Spit 
And There is a Constant Dripping 
From the Nose into the Throat, If 
You Have Foul, Sickening 
Breath, That is Catarrh, 


Large Trial Package Free—Quickly Cures, 


Any person having catarrh always has. a bad 
breath. The sen3e of smell and taste are nearly 
always totally destroyed in time so that the person 
who has catarrh does not realize how loathsome 
their disease is. They continue their K’ hawking- 
E’hawking and spitting and spitting about promis- 
cuously until they are shunned by everyone, and 
the sight of them is enough to make a well person 
sick, 

Gauss’ ,Catarrh Cure gives wonderful relief, es- 
pecially in those chronic cases where the mucus 
drops down the throat and lungs, sickening the 
stomach, and leads to many diseases, including 
Consumption. 

Catarrh is a deep-seated disegse, and local appli- 
cations, inhalations, sprays, oigtments or salves 
will do no good. A large tria’ package mailed tree 
that will convince you. Send nameand address at 
once to C. E. Gauss,1101 Main St., Marshall, Mich, 











LITHOGRAVED yw ik cheap. Sent Ppd- 
Samples free. PET. ER F. WEAVER, Cetronia, Pa. 


A MOONSTONE FOR 
LUCK. 


You could not make a more dainty gift to a 
friend or one that would give more lasting pleas- 
ure than one of the beautiful Moon Stones 
found on the beach of the Pacific Ocean in lower 
California. They are found in many sizes, are 
polished perfectly by our experts. You can have 
your own jeweler set them for you in whatever 
style you desire. We sell them of proper size for 
rings or stick pins for $1.00 to $1.50 postpaid and 
Targe enough for @ watch fob for $2.50. State 
size wanted when ordering and remit by P. 0. or 
express money order. 

THE PRECIOUS STONE CO,, 

376 North Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Cal 








<A FINE WATCH & CHAIN $3.75 


Cer) x 


wed risk, just send this to us and write if you 
woe tape fr east oct sea 
express for examinati: Steeped 
double hunting case watch 


Ra SEUIME 5 sep } GOLD WAN LO WATE 


{Wu GUARANTEED Fox ‘iat 
yon expres fice =< Send Found ee crs ours. 
TABLE WATCH CO. Dept. 4g CHICAGO 


Gui, NEW COFFEE BERRY 








@ less than ONE CENT » FOUND. fabich 9 
coffee go. The man’s an man 
ee North or South South. Plant ys time up to the 


20,000 
it. Has produced 4 OVER nO) bustin Pat hou 


\ si Produces to three 
WA) Year in the South. NOTHING PAYS SHALP As W. 
\ Y> as raising a large patch of this wonderful Coffee 

eo can sell to all ark neighbors. Agents Wanted. 


iE LARGE 25¢ PACKAGE FREE 
over 100 bills cents in stamps or Boo pills 


: or enough to plant " fone 


\ Will make 00 most delicious a. on 
Catalogue vA 1S Testimonials sent me 


“THE DA IS SEED C0., 
25 No. 1634 Ohio “Street, Chicago, Il 
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39 RATIONAL BODY BRACE. 


$2:38 UNDER A at prays sty GUARANTEE. 


weight, 
send you this. ca fice nelgne a BRA wig, ene 
ent and under our personal guarantee tha’ 
grade, most perfect, comfortable, hygienic 
‘and satisfactory Woman’s Brace ever offered regardless 
of price. Wear it ten Save. ~~ if 
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Domestic Science. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


measures, mark off alternate halves 
and eighths; then make the basting 
stitch on this paper as a trial. All 
are then soon ready to work on the 
cloth with less individual attention. 
When the three lines are basted, back- 
stitching is taught, a line of this 
being made directly under each line 
of basting. It is hard to learn a new 
stich and keep even with the basting 
at the same time, so this may be made 
alittle easier by drawing a thread of 
the cloth under the basting and the 
stitching may easily be kept in this 
little ‘‘path’’ fora time. After two 
lines have been done in this manner, 
the children are usually ambitious to 
see how nearly straight they can keep 
the third one without the drawn 
thread as guide. 

No attempt is made at this time to 
teach different kinds or lengths of 
basting stitches, this one serving 
every purpose for the present. But 
one kind of back stitch is taught 
now; that in which the stitches meet. 
No knot is used in the back stitching. 
The thread is fastened on the wrong 
side by two or three small stitches 
one over another, then the needle is 
brought up to the right side to begiv 
stitching. The thread is fastened off 
in a similar manner. The children 
see that the knot is used and also 


They Send It Free. 


Every Man or Woman Sending Name 
and Address Receives a Treat- 
ment Lasting one Week. 


HEALTH QUICKLY RESTORED TO ALL. 


After thirty years’ study and experience by phy- 
sicians of the foremost institute in the land, toward 
the direction of compounding into one treatment, 
medicines for the cure of many ailments, the an- 
nouncementis made that the undertaking has been 
perfected. To demonstrate in each case how easy 
it is to be cured when the proper remedies are em- 
ployed the Kent Medical Institute, 448 Houseman 
Bldg., Grand Ravids, Mich.,will send aspecial treat- 
ment, without charge—simply give your name and 
address, 

Men and women generally, who suffer with Blood 
Poison, Weakness, Skin Disorders, Rheumatism, 














_ Catarrh, Nervousness, Dyspepsia. Kidney, Liver and 


Bladder troubles, Piles, etc., are actually being as- 
t nished by the rapid curative action of their reme- 
dies, In hundreds of cases, which were, apparently, 
beyond medical assistance, the treatments as pre- 
pared by this grand Institute, have been an absolute 
Success. No need to suffer longer—Write to-day. 





Elegant Silver Watches Free. 


Igive a Lady’s lovely Solid Silver Chatelaine 
Watch, Jeweled Movement, elaborately engraved, 
gold hands, stem-wind, stem set, a good tfme- 
keeper fully guaranteed ; also a beautiful Chate- 
laine Pin set with Pearls, all fre and postpaid 
for a $6.00 order for Vines and Seeds. (Ialso add 
20 large packets choice Novelties.) 

I have the greatest bargains you ever heard 
of. Over 25,000 persons have got up clubs and 
are delighted. Igive a splendid Nickel Watch 
for a $3.00 order. I give Bicycles, Sewing Ma- 
chines, Talking Machines, Couches, Gold Watch- 
es, Organs etc., ete , for small clubs. Club-rais- 
ing is very easy and pleasant. Don’t miss my 
Offer. I send full particulars and Catalog with 
every order for Cinnamon Vine Roots offered on 
Page 41. Please send me an order; if only for 


10 cts. worth, A. T, COOK. 


placed-on the right side in basting 
that it may _ be easily seen when the 
thread is to be drawn out later. To 
join the thread in the backstitch, 
carry the needle through to the wrong 
side and fasten the thread as for be- 
ginning. Fasten on the new thread 
on the wrong side and bring needle 
up into position for the next stitch. 
If the color of the thread is changed 
when a joining is made, the work is 
clearly shown. 

One must be prepared to get all 
sorts and conditions of work in these 
first little models from the neat, reg- 
ular line which is hardly distinguish- 
able from machine stitching made by 
the dainty little Miss who does every- 
thing well, to the crooked, soiled, and 
crumpled specimen of the child who 
may he distinguished by nothing so 
much as her willingness to try, and 
her patience in doing over. It is so 
natural to wish the entire class work 
could be like the former, but, after 
all, these are not the ones who most 
need the instruction. By and by 
some of these latter plodders are going 
to show you something of which you 
will both be proud, because of what 
it has cost to accomplish it. 

This first model when completed 
will snow one line of basting in red 
with a line of backstitching beneath 
it in blue. The second line of bast- 
ing in blue with stitching in red. 
The third line shows basting and 
stitching in yellow. Pupils who have 
done this much and are unemployed, 
may make lines of backstitching on 
the opposite sides of the lines of bast- 
ing arranging colors to please the 
taste. : 

Too many directions at once are 
confusing; but, before bad habits are 
established, teach the proper manner 
of holding the work to get the best 
results. Place it over the end of the 
left forefinger, holding it in position 
with the thumb and second finger, 
and try to insist on the corrcct posi- 
tion of needle and thimble. Frequent 
use of the drill helps much in this. 

Coarse canvas may be used to show 
the backstitch more plainly to those 
who have trouble with it; but most 
children soon see that the needle must 
be put for the new stitch in the hole 
which it made for the last one, and 
must be brought up to the right side 
far enough ahead to give the length 
of the new stitch. 

The lessons now must consist largely 
of individual help for atime. Some 
of the more apt pupils can sometimes 
be of service in assisting the slow 
ones. A large class in which the line 
is plainly drawn, may be divided into 
two divisions and more help given to 
the lower one for a time, moving 
pupils on to the more advanced divis- 
icn as fast as they are ready for it. 
Hemming is next taken up on a piece 
of cloth of the same size, and when 
this is finished it is joined to the first 
piece by a back stitched seam on 
which overcasting may be taught. 
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SPEAKE 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hu- 
morous Readings—A new volume of comic 
and humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett, 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues—All new and orig- 
inal, Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special 'S and seasons, as wellas general oc- 
casions. For children of ten years, 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
The authorities to be referred to for information 
— given at the close of every debate through- 
out the work, makes it the most complete work 
on the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey's Popular Recitations, Funny Stories 
and Comic Songs—Without question the best 
book for professional and amateur recitals, 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collec- 
tion of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description. 25 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People— 
Com: of original and simple pare, short com. 
edies, and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced and sure of success, 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially papee for this volume. 

Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 

Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 

New Tambourine Driil, etc. 25 cts, 

Intermediate Speaker—Contains an excellent 
list of SPEAKABLE pieces for pupils from ten to 
fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
= selections suitable for primary pupils. 

c 


The Helper in School Entertainments—You 
should own one, 25 cts, 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues —25 dialogues, 
original, entertaining aud instructive, 25 cts, 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular 
recitations and readings oftheday. 25 cts, 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Com- 
prises a variety of short speeches and dialogues 
suitable for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best ot the kind published.” 25 cts, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Youn Folks—“Ly fr the most Complete 
book of the kind ever published.”’ 160 pages. 25cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainments—Has Recita- 
= Dialogues, Tableaux, Ciass Exercises, etc. 


Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and poe- 
try than can be found in any other similar book. 
Suitable for all grades. 30 cts, : 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains 150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, ex- 
pressed in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a Jarge number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the est readers and 
speakers. 25 cts, 

Webster’s Reciter or Flocution Made Easy 
—This work gives, in addition toa great variety of 
excellent selections, fifteen pr illustrations 
paeey. showing the proper attitude of the figure 

speaking. 25 cts, 











Choice Humor—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best and 
most ‘or humorous recitation books ever pub- 


Choice Dialect—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charlies C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in 

all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, French, 

Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 

This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue book 

in print, being adapted to the Sunday or day 

school, to public or private entertainments, young 
people or adults, 30 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas— By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. Ali the dialogues are 

bright and taking, and sure to prove most success- 

ful in their presentation. They can be given op 
any ordinary stage or platform, and require noth- 
ing difficult in the way ofcostume. 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clur<, 
A.M. In variety of subject, and adaptation te oc- 

: casion, this has 8 1 points of me~.‘, and 
the dialogues will be found both interestaoz and 
instructive. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker, One of the best dialogue boc“s in print. 
For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

reka Entertainments—Just what is wanted 
ee Ay day school, Sunday school, at church 
socials, teas, and other festivals, or for parlor or 

fireside amusement, 30 cts. 
ay School Selections—For Readings and 

Sqntey oon. By Jobn H. Bechtel. An excellent 
collection, suited to Church Socials, Sunday School 
Concerts, Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, Anni- 
versaries, etc. 30 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains 1 t 
Dumber of superior dialogues on various eatfecta. 
Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, Church 
Entertainments and elsewhere. 25 cts, 

tt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
Dowie day or Sunday schools on holidays and 
cial ions. Comprises a variety of Songs, 
lamations, Tableaux, 


special occas! 
Y ses, Recitations, 
bn gene a4 y conduct- 


ete., with full instructions for su 
ing such entertainments. 25 cts. 
ster’s Little Folks’ Speaker—Comprises 
beh selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old, 25 cts, 
scott’s *Diamond’? Dialogues—A very 
choice collection of most excellent dial es, many 
of which were written by a teacher of much ex- 
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Webster's 





Progressive Speaker—Just the 
thing needed in the higher classes in school and 
for church and other entertainments, 25 cts. 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 


number of choice selections for intermediate pu- 


pils. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., se- 
lected from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, 
and other writings; accompanied by. very care- 
fully prepared prefatory remarks~ historical, ex- 
per and instructive. Also contains sugges- 

ions as to stage arrangements, making costumes, 
scenery, etc. 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Con- 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages. 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues — Containing 
nearly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two to fifteen characterseach. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered 
with great care from the best English and Amer- 
ican specimens of first-class pieces for san001 
ether entertainments. 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for School Paainsterts, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Con- 
sists of a large variety of excellent selections, 
many of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in public entertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually 
large collection of fresh and original pieces in 
peeee and poetry. Suitable for recitations and 

eclamations by advanced pupils, 25 cta 

Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations— 
A fine selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic 
— well adapted for reciting before any au- 

lence. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recita- 
tions—An excellent collection covering a wide 
range of subjects; patriotic, pathetic, humor- 
ous, 25 cts, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. 

Young and old, grave and gay. 30cts, 

Holiday Entertainments—By C. ©. Shoe- 
maker. exercises for various holidays. 

30 cts. 

Temperance Selections—Readings and Reci- 

tations, By John H. Bechtel. Good, stirring rec- 

itations for temperance occasions, 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments—By E. C. & 

L, J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert pieces, 

pantomines, tambourine and fan drills, tablona’ 

etc, 25 cts, 

Sunday School Entertainments—Composea 

of responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, 

dialogues, recitations, etc., for public exercises 
connected with Sunday school work. 380cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomines— 

The features contained in this volume are adapted 

alike to parlor entertainments, school and church 

exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion aortas Poe oa pieces, dia- 

ay and tableaux. F of six years. 
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Little People’s Speaker—By/Mre. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collectio f recitations and 
readings, Forchildrenofnn ears. 25cts, 
Young People’s SpeakeD—By FE. C. & L. J. 
k. Comprises recitations for the Serco 
holidays and other occasions, etc, For children o 
twelve years. 25 cts, 
Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. An excellent collection of recl- 
tations. Forchildren of fifteen years. 25 cts, 
.- “eee Comic Reciter—“Very funny. 
cts, 
Gawthorne’s Tragic and Patriotic Re- 
citer—Contains the choicest selections in this 
class. 25 cts, 
Hawthorne's Columbian Reciter—“An un- 
usually fine list of titles.” Many of them do not 
appear in any other work. Only 25 cts, 
Hawthorne’s Book of Ready Made 
Speeches-— 25 cts, 
Hawthorne’s Parlor Reciter—2 cts, 
Mawthorne’s Comic and Tragic 
logues—25 cts, 
Hawthorne’s Juvenilo Speaker and 
Reader—Excellent selections in prose and verse 
just suited to primary and intermediate grades, 
Hawthorne’s Irish Dialect—25 cts. 
Hawthorne's College Reciter—Suited to the 
needs of older pupils, 25 cts. 
Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 
Burdett'’s Book of Parodies—Contains much 
that is sure to please.—25 cts. 
Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, 
etec.—25 cts, 


Dia- 


AS PREMIUMS. 


Books selected from above list will be 
given as premiums for securing subscrip- 
tions for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, AND 


THE WORLD’S EVENTS as foilows: 
Books to the amcunt of 50 cents for each 
dollar collected from others for subsorip- 
tions and remitted to us. 





rience and practically tested in school exhi- 
Bitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 











SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Bible in the Schools. 


Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of New York, in his annual report to 
the Legislature, recently submitted, 
devotes considerable space to a dis- 
cussion of the question of ‘‘The Bible 
in the Public Schools,’’and an enunci- 
ation of the policy to be pursued by 
the Department in the matter. In- 
cluded in this presentation is infor- 
mation concerning the statutes and 
practices of the varjous states of the 
Union upon this question. From this 
information the Superintendent re- 
ports that ‘‘eleven states have either 
in their constitution, their statutes, 
or rules established for the govern- 
ment of their schools, a provision 
that the Bible shall be read in the 
public schools. In thirty-eight of 
the states the Bible is read in practi- 
cally all the schools. In two states 
it is held that their constitution pro- 
hibits Bible reading; it is not read in 
seven states, while the District of 
Columbia, the seat of the national 
government, has a rule of the board of 
education providing that it must be 
read in the public schools.’’ The Su- 
perintendent announces his policy as 
follows: 

Local authorities are empowered 
by the school law to establish courses 
of study to be followed in the schools 
under their charge. I think this may 
be “fairly construed to include the 
openjng exercises of such schools, sub- 
jeet, of course, to the right of appeal 
to this Department from an abuse of 
this power by local authorities. 
Wherever the practice thus established 
shall violate the provision of the con- 
stitution, and the opening exercises 
or course of#sfudy as prescribed by 
them shall inglude¢ the teaching of any 
sectarian tenety_ doctrine, I should 
feel impelled id Suse of appeal, to pro- 
hibit such exercises. But where the 
Scriptures are read, as the statute pro- 
vides they shall be in the city of New 
York, without note or comment, by a 
public school teacher in a_ public 
school of this State, in the presence of 
the pupils thereof, as part of the 
opening exercises, I shall deem it my 
duty to rule that such practice is not 
in violation of the constitution or 
statutes of this state. If such prac- 
tice is not desired by the people of 





this state, recourse must be had to the 
Legislature for a statutory enactment | 
making unlawful in the remainder of 
the state that which is practiced in 
New York City by virtue of four 
distinctive legislative enactments. 
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FAMOUS 





American Statesmen ar? Orators 


Past and Present, with Biographical Sketches and their Famous Orations 


Alexander K. McClure, LL. D., Editor, 


Author of “Lincoln and Menof War Times,” “Our Presidents and How 
We Make Them,” etc. 





Byron Andrews, Associate Editor 


Of the National Tribune, bel a mayer D.C., Author of “‘The Eastern Ques- 


tion,” ‘‘Life of Logan,” “‘One of the People” (McKinley), ete. 


Including the Following Orators and Their Most Famous Orations in Full; 


Adams, Charles Francis | Burges, Tristam 
Adams, John | Burlingame, Anson 
Adams, John Quincy Butler, Benjamin F. 
Adams, Samuel Calhoun, John C. 
Ames, Fisher Cass, Lewis 

Andrew, John A. Channing, Wm. Ellery 
Bayard, Thomas F. Choate, Rufus 
Beecher, Henry Ward Choate, Joseph H. 
Benton, Thomas H. Clay, Cassius M. 
Beveridge, Albert J. Clay, Henry 

Blaine, James G. Clemens, Samuel L. 
Boudinot, Elias Cleveland, Grover 
Breckinridge, John C,. Clinton, DeWitt 
Brooks, Phillips Cockran, William Bourke 
Brooks, Preston S. Soaking, Roscoe 
Brown, Benjamin Gratz Corwin, Thomas 
Brown, John Cox, Samuel S. 

Bryan, William J. Crittenden, John J. 
Bryant, William Cullen Cummings, Amos J. 
Buchanan, James Curtis, George William 
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Dallas, George M. Hanna, Marcus A. 
Davis, Jefferson Harrison, Benjamin 
Depew, Chauncey M. Hawley, Joseph H. 
Dexter, Samuel Hay, John 
Donnelly, Ignatius Hayes, Rutherford B. 
Eliot, Chas. W. Hayne, Robert Y. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo Henry, Patrick 
Evarts, William M. Eiige non. Thomas Ww. 
Everett, Edward Hill, Benjamin H. 
Franklin, Benjamin Hoar, George F. 
Gallatin, Albert Holland, Josiah G, 
Garfield, James A. Holmes, Oliver W. 
Garrison, William Lloyd Houston, Samuel 
Grady, Henry W. Ingalls, John J. 
Grant, Ulysses 8S. Ingersoll, Robert G. 
Greeley, Horace Jackson, Andrew 
Grow, Galusha A. Jay, John 
Hale, Edward Everett . Jefferson, Thomas 
Hamilton, Alexander Knott, James Proctor 
Hancock, John Lee, Henry 

Lincoln, Abraham 


Livingston, Robert R. 


Long, John D 


Madison, James 
Marshall, John 
poeengg William 
Monroe, James 
Moody, Dwight L. 
Morris, Gouverneur 
Nott, Eliphalet 
Otis, Harrison Gray 
Otis, J 


Phillips, Wendel 
Pinckney, William 
Porter, Horace 
Potter, Henry C. 
Quincy, Josiah 
Quincy, Josiah Jr. 
rma 7 ; 
aymond, Henry J. 
Red Jacket 7 
Reed, Thomas B. 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Ross, Jonathan 
Rutledge, John 
Schurz, Carl 
Sherman, John 
Sherman, William T. 
Stevens, Thaddeus 
Story, Joseph 
Sumner, Charles © 
Tecumseh 
Teller, Henry M. 
Tilden, Samuel J. 
Twain, Mark 
Vance, Zebulon B. 
Vest, George G. 
Voorhees, Daniel W. 
Warren, Joseph 
Washington, George 
Watterson, Henry 


Six Volumes, 12mo Cloth, Gilt, Illustrated, Boxed, List Price $9.00 Webster, Daniel 


ite, Andrew D. 


Size of Volume, 5x74 inches. 2,300 pages, Small Pica type. Wirt, William 
List of Portraits 


Col. A. K. McClure Abraham Lincoln Semuel Houston William [icKinley James G. Blaine George F. Hoar 

George Washington Edward Everett William [. Evarts Benjamin Harrison Henry Watterson Joseph H. Choate 

Patrick Henry Charles Sumner Dz«niel Webster James A. Garfield William J. Bryan Horace Greeley 

J, C. Calhoun Jefferson Davis Joseph H. Hawley Theodore Roosevelt Thomas B. Reed Grover Cleveland 
lates, 


This splendid work on oratory and statesmanship has been made in six handsome 12 mo. volumes, printed from new, large type-set 
arnet cloth and lettered and embossed in gold. Two-color title pages and half- 
eis in keeping with bindings usually found in a well-selected library. It is.a set of 


on fine laid book paper, and bound in the best book linen § 
tone illustrations embellish the volumes. The general sty 


books especially adapted to the students of the present generation, both old and young, and there is no collection of literature that the inteili- 
gent young student could study with greater profit. As an educational work it has been pronounced one of the most valuable publications 
that can be obtained at moderate cost. Following out our idea of providing our readers with opportunities of securing many of the best 
standard books at moderate cost, we now offer to club-raiseis a proposition which is certain to enlist the keenest interest among teachers in 


all parts of the country. 


We have determined to furnish this popular collection of books asa premium for procuring subscriptions to our jour- 


nals, making the terms so easy that all who will may have them, notwithstanding the fact that the publisher’s price for identically the same 


set of books is $9.00. 
How to Secure Them. 

The entire set of six volumes will be sent prepaid as a reward— 
For Subscriptions Amounting to $6.00 

For Subscriptions Amounting to $1.00 and $3.60 Cash. 
For Subscriptions Amounting to $2.00 and $3.00 Cash. 
For Subscriptions Amounting to $3.00 and $2.40 Cash. 
For Subscriptions Amounting to $4.00 and $1.20 Cash. 
For Subscriptions Amounting te $5.00 and $ .60 Cesh. 


Renewals and new subscriptions are acepted alike,’ but agent’s own 
subscription cannot be counted toward securing the premium books. 


F. A. OWEN PUB 





LISH'NG COMPANY, 





Normal Instructor-Teachers World 


In every community the InstRucToR is so well and so favorably 
known that a few hours of spare time spent securing subscriptions 
and renewals is certain to result in procuring a nice list of orders. 
Teachers are quick to realize the excellent value represented in this 
journal. Special subscription price 50c a year, $1.00 for three years. 


World’s Events 


Is regarded with popular favor in every community. Here the im 
portant affairs of the world may be studied with the greatest economy 
oftime. Its spicy articles and appropriate illustrations combine tc 
make it a favorite magazine for the home. Regular subscription 
price, 50cents a year, $1,00 for three years A little energetic work 
soliciting orders for these journals wil] enable you to possess an entire 
set of ‘Famous Statesmen and Orators.” Sample copies of both jour- 
nals sent free to all club raisers. Address 


w#” Dansville, N. Y. 
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NOVELS 


She Best of Recent Issue 











Given as a Reward for Securing 
Subscribers. 























We Do Not Sell These Novels. 


We list below the best and most popular of recent novels. All are high grade works and sell generally at $1.50 per volume. They are 
so well known, either by title or author, that any description of them would be superfluous. 


How to Get Them. 


These books are not sold by us at any price, and can only be procured as a reward for securing subscribers to our publications, 
Normal Instructor-Teachers World and Worid’s Events. 


Terms and Conditions. 








The Hound of 
the Baskervilles 


Sherlock Holmes 
g) 
SI 


NOVE 


A Conan Doyle 





1. The subscription price of our journals is 50 cents for one year, three years for $1.00. 
2. Club lists may be made up for either journal or both. 
3. The subscription of the club raiser can not be included, it being our intention to reward for effort in inducing others to subscribe. 


4. Any Book for $2.00 in Subscriptions. 


Any book here listed can be obtained as a reward for securing subscriptions, at 


above rates, to the amount of $2.00 and remitting thé full amount ($2.00) to us with 12 cents additional for postage on the book. 
The club may be made up of two three-year subscribers, one three-year and two one-year, or four one-year. 


5. No Limit js placed on the number of books one may secure under these conditions. 


6. This list will be revised from time to time, the newest and best works added, and such as may prove, by trial, unpopular weeded 
out. If there are good works, not here listed, which you desire, tell us, that they may be considered when next revising the list. 

7. Now is the time to act. A few hours’ effort should enable one to secure a dozen subscriptions. Normal Instructor- Teachers 
World appeals to and should be taken by every teacher, and World’s Events should be in every home. . 


8. A Suggestion. 


to get, and offer to let them read the books after they are received. 
B&s> Do not nepece to enclose 12 cents for postage on each book. ' Failure to do so will cause delay in forwarding the books. We carry 


every title in stoc 


David Harum, Edward Noyes Westcott 
Richard Carvel, Winston Churchill 
The Crisis, Winston Churchill 

The Celebrity, Winston Churchill 

Eben Holden, Irving Bacheller 

D’Ri and I, Jrving Bacheller 

The Choir Invisible, James Lane Allen 

Reign of Law, The, James Lane Allen 
Kentucky Cardinal, A, James Lane Allen 
Aftermath, James Lane Allen 

The Seats of the Mighty, Gilbert Parker 
Donovan Pasha, Gil arker 

The Right of Way, Gilbert Parker 

Heralds of Empire, A. C. Lant 

The Wooing of Wistaria. Onoto Watanna 

To Have and to Hold, “yond J Johnston 

Prisoners of Hope, Mary Johnston 

Audrey, Mary Johnston 

The Climax, Charles Felton Pidgin 

Hugh Wynne, S. Weir Mitchell 

The Adventures of Francois, S .Weir Mitchell 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden, $1.50 edition, 


The Benefactress, By Author of ‘Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden” : 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, Bret Harte 
When eer was in Flower, Edwin Cask- 
en 


The Gentleman from Indiana, Booth Tarkington 
The Two Vanrevels, Booth Tarkington 
lMonsieur Beaucaire, Booth Tarkington 
The Portion of Labor, Mary E. Wilkins 
The Valley of Decision, Edith Wharton 
The First Christmas, Lew Wallace 
n Hur, Lew Wallace 
avery, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps : 
Double Barreled Detective Story, A, Mark Twain 
The Conqueror, Gertrude Atherton 
The Fighting Bishep, Herbert M. Hopkins 
The —_ of the Good Ship York, W. Clark Rus- 
se 





To the End of the Trail, Frank Lewis Nason 

Raiph Marlowe, James Ball Naylor 

The Sign of the P: , James Ball Naylor 

In the Days of St. Clair, James Ball Naylor 

arre, Mary H. Catherw 

The Romance of Dollard, Mary H. Catherwood 

Captain Macklin, Richard Harding Davis 

Ranson’s Kelly, Richard Harding Davis 
Henry VanDyke ; 

The Ruling Passion, Henry VanDyke 

The yee of the Other Wise [an, Henry Van- 

yke 





and can generally fill orders the same day they are received. 


The Vultures, Henry Seton Merriman 

Joe’s Paradise, Marshall Saunders 

The Sky Pilot, Ralph Connor 

The Man from Glengarry, Ralph-Connor 

 osey pe School Days, Ralph Connor 

The Cavalier, G. W. Cable 

The Helmet, of Navarre, Bertha Runkle 

The Virginian, Owen Wister 

Lin ficLean, Owen Wister 

lirs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Alice Cald- 
well Hegan 

Hearts Courageous, Hallie Erminie Rives 

The Leopard’s ts, Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

The a ry ubble, Emerson Hough 

A Speckled Bird, Augusta Evans Wilson 

Castile Craneycrow, George Barr McCutcheon 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, Charles Major 

The Lady Paramount, Henry Harland 

Dorothy South, George Cary Eggleston 

Miss Petticoats, Dwight Hilton 

The Battleground, Ellen Glasgow 

The ae of Oliver Horn, F. Hopkinson 

mit: ‘ 

Caleb West, Master Diver, F. Hopkinson Smith 

The Hound of the Baskervilles, A. Conan Doyle 

The Green Flag, A. Conan Doyle 

Abner Daniel, Will N. Harben 

The Madness of Philip, Josephine Dodge Daskam 

Whom the God's Destroyed, Josephine Dodge 
Daskam 

The Spenders, Harry Leon Wilson 

The Blazed Trail, Stewart Edward White 

The Westerners, Stewart Edward White. 

The gest of Sir Richard Calamady, Lucas 

ale 

The Diary of a Goose Girl, Kate Douglas Wiggin 

A Pasteboard Crown, Clara Morris 

The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop, Hamlin 
Garland 

Her Mountain Lover, Hamlin Garland 

ve from Slavery, Booker T. Washington 

Alice of Old Vincennes, Maurice Thompson 

The Conspirators, Robert W. Chambers 

The Maid-at-Arms, Robert W. Chambers 

The Danvers Jewels and Sir Charies Danvers, 
Mary Cholmondele 

The Kentuckians, John Fox, Jr. 

In the Morning Glow. at 4 Rolfe Gilson 

Vesty of the Basins, Sarah P. McLean Greene 

Tess of the D'Ubervilles, Thomas Hardy 

Babs, the Impossible, Sarah Grand 

The Intrusions of Pe w#Anthony Hope 

Tristram of Bilent, Anthony Hope 





Tell. your friends why you want their subscriptions, stating what particular books you are endeavoring 


The Kentons, William Dean Howells 

Daisy lliller, Henry James 

The tain of the Janizaries, James M. Ludlow 

Dall aria Louise Pool 

The Two Salomes, Maria Louise Pool 

Sundown Leflare, Frederic Remington 

A Wait of the Plains, Frederic Remington 

The Nerve of Foley, Frank H. Spearman 

Held for Orders, Frank H. Spearman 

The Missionary Sheriff, Octave Thanet 

Anne, Constance Fenimore Woolson 

Confessions of a Wife, Mary Adams 

Sonny, Ruth McEnery Stuart 

Madame Butterfly, John Luther Long 

Prisoners of Conscience, Amelia A. Barr 

Two Runaways and Other Stories, Harry Stil- 
well Edwards 

Kate Bonnet, Frank R. Stockton 

The House with the Green Shutters, George 


Douglas 
Gabriel Tolliver, Joel Chandler Harris 
Red Saunders, Henry Wallace Phillips 
Wall Street Stories, Edwin Lefevre 
A Prince of Good Fellows, Robert Barr 
Emmy Lou, George Madden Martin 
The Archbishop and the Lady, Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield 
Those Black Diamond Men, William F. Gibbons 
A Carolina Cavalier, George Cary Eggleston 
The Millionairess, Julian Ralph 
J. Devlin—Boss, Francis Churehill Williams 
Caleb Wright, John Habberton 
Hester Blair, William Henry Carson 
Oldfield, Nancy Huston Banks 
The Pride of Jennico, Agnesand Egerton Castle 
Cecelia, F. Marion Crawford 
Katherine Lauderdale, F. Marion Crawford 
The Banner of Blue, S. R. Crockett 
The Raiders, 8S. R. Crockett . 
The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay, 
Robert Herrick 
The Short Line War, Merwin and Webster 
Calumet ‘‘K,’’ Merwin and Webster 
Marcella, Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
The Banker and the Bear, H. K. Webster 
Francezka, Mollie Elliot Seawell 
The Redemption of David Corson, Charles Fred- 
erick Goss 
The ae District, Brand Whitlock 
The P k Norris 
epee Frank Norris 
The Little White Bird, J. M. Barrie 
A Chinese Quaker, Nellie B. Eyster 








Your Choice of One of the Following Books for Procuring One Three-Year or Two One-Year Subscriptions 


Have You Read All These Books ? 


They are five of the most famous stories of the day in good cloth binding. 


The Manxman, Hall Caine 

The Eternal City, Hall Caine 

The Girl at the Halfway House, E. Hough 
Blennerhassett. Charles Felton —— 
Quincy Adams Sawyer, Charles Felton Pidgin 


Add 12c. extra for postage on each book selected, 











































REDUCED PAC SIMILIE. 






GUARANTEED AS 
GOOD AS ORIGINALS 


Photographs Copied w 











FOR FULL SIZE SEE STYLE D. 























In our Souvenir department we copy many thousand photographs each year—frequently making from 7,000 
to 10,000 daily. To do this work we must maintain the most moderu and most perfect devices known to photog- 
raphy. The Souvenir business fluctuates,—being very heavy during some portions of the year and correspond- 
ingly light during other seasons. The photograph department must be kept up in season and out of season, 
In order to kecp it busy during the dull months, copying will be done for those desiring it. We guarantee all 
copiesto be as good as the original. : 


Our photos are mounted on embossed cards of a good grade, and of three sizes as follows: 
Style > Size of Card sf} inches. Size of Photo oval’ 1}x2 inches, 

66 “ “ec “ be oy “e 2x3 “6 

“ 2 a “ 6s se 2x3} “6 


e io) oe 3 X5 
“ D. ry ae 3 x7 


PRICES. 


Style B. One Dozen, soc, Three* Dozen, $1.25 All fini : 
2 “ : 7 nished on Aristo Platino paper, giving the lates 
“$1.00, ; $2.50} A. (dull) finish. ” sce gma 


“« D. ss *s $1.00, “ * =§=— $a. 50 


Order style desired by letter. 
Colors. All grades are furnished in Scotch Grey and Carbon Black. : 


As gifts at close of school, either by teacher to pupils or in exchange by pupils, Grades C and D are espec- 
ially appropriate, They are as good as you would pay your local photographer $2.50 to $3.00 a dozen for. 
If you have no new or desirable photograph, order a small lot (say one-half dozen) from your photographer, 
send one to us and get three or four dozen for less than you would pay at home for one dozen. 
Photographs are always returned unchanged and uninjured. 
‘ ~— should be exercised in wrapping photos for mailing. They should be well protected to insure against 
reaking. 
Send for samples. A full line sent free to those really interested. You will find them as high in 
quality as they are low in price. 





Club Rates will be given to pupils and others where several wish to order together for exchange. 
Get Club Rates and make up order among pupils, graduating class, etc. 
Agents Wanted. Agents make from $3.00 to:$5.00 per day taking orders. Very liberal commissions allowed. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 



































VAS 


lf You Wish 
é A Better Salary 


Send for Catalog. 
pe a ae 






















(Get Out of the Rut. Be Progressive. 


Are you satisfied with your education—position—salary? Would you not like to have a more lucrative posi- 
tion? You can surely secure one if you are prepared for it, and it is not necessary for you to leave home at a 
large expense to make such preparation as the American Correspondence Normal by means of its Courses By 
Mail makes it possible for anyone, by devoting spare time at home, or wherever he or she may be, in study, to 
prepare for examination, for teaching, for a better certificate, for a better position at a better salary, at an expense of 


Less Than Ten Cents a Day 


while similar instruction at school away from home would cost from 50 cents to 
$1.00 per day. A word to the wise ought to be sufficient. ars 
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If You Wish to 


Prepare For Examination 
- Send for Catalog. 








Here is the Proof of What We Say: > an 
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Prepared for Examination. 


Louise Wager, Chittenango, N. Y., writes 
us :—I received my ceftificate in Drawing, 
for which accept my thanks. I took the 
Drawing Course as a preparation for teach- 
ers’ examinations, and after finishing the 
Course I passed 97 per cent in the Drawing 
examination. This speaks for itself of your 
work. Do you give a special course in 
Bookkeeping? If so, what is the cost? 


















Miss Wager ‘has since en- 





If You Wish 
A Better Certificate 


Phoebe ©. Quick, 
Kingston, Minn., writes: 


rolled for another Course. 
| —I took an examination 






























Send for Catalog. for State Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate in Civics and Ge- 
ee a ometry, in February. 


—— were Civics 91, oad ges =f 97. 
I have been very much pleased with the 





Course by mail, and if ever I am able to 
procure pupils for you, I shall do so. 


As Good as School. 


J. H. Blanchard, Corley, Ark., says:— 
Having pursued the Normal Course, I can 
truthfully say that it is much better than I 
had conjectured, even better than a term at 
school. I made a better grade certificate. 
I cannot praise the Course too much. 

Minerva Powell, Hewett, Minn., writes:— 
If one will eget go 8 pursue the Course he 
can derive as much benefit as from a whole 
year at a Normal School. 

Albert A. Smith, Beaulieu, N.D., says :— 
The advantages of the Advanced Normal 
Coursearemany. It doesnot cost more than 
one-tenth as much as the same term at high 
school yet it is just as good, and it does not 
necessitate leaving home. 





Secured Better Positions. 


C. Lively, Claysville,; Pa., says:—I have 
just received notice that I have been chosen 
teacher of a school for the coming Winter by 
the unanimous vote of the directors from 
among twelve applicants, many of whom 
are State Normal graduates. I have never 
met any of the directors, having applied by 
letter.. The only papers I had were my cer- 
tificate and such as I received from. the 
American Correspon-. 
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dence Normal, Dansvijle, | 
N.Y. Thissurely speaks 
well for home study. 
ak en oH 
sey says: I gain 
a great deal by taking 
vour Normal Course. ~ : 
Last term I got $30 per month, and this 
term I am getting $50 per month. 





COURSES: Normal, Advanced Normal, Students, Drawing, Penmanship, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Correspondence, Spelling, etc. 
Our Catalogue gives descriptions of every Course, together with words of commendation from school 


commissioners and students. 








Send for it today. 


(See inside front cover.) 


American Correspondence Normal,* Box C., Dansville N., Y. 






If You Wish a 


Business Education 
Send for Catalog. 





















